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M4* 10, 1871, the day of the signature of the Treaty of 

‘Frankfort, was the date of the most profound humiliation 
for France, and the culminating point of the career of the 
German Chancellor. The negotiations for the final peace had 
dragged on at Brussels without leading to a result; with his 
accustomed perspicacity he caught the moment when the Go- 
vernment of Versailles was still struggling with the insurrec- 
tion of the Commune, and therefore felt the pressing want 
of peace. He invited M. Thiers to send to Frankfort M. 
Jules Favre, whose capacity he had measured at the famous 
interview of Ferriéres. After a conference of nearly eight 
hours at the Swan Hotel, which brought the unfortunate 
French negotiator to utter exhaustion, he succeeded in ob- 
taining nearly all he wanted, and developed as fully as possible 
the preliminaries of Versailles. Thus he proudly inaugurated 
the diplomatic action of the new Empire in the ancient coro- 
nation city of the Romish emperors, and returned to Berlin 
in triumph. When he reappeared in the Reichstag, the whole 
assembly rose by a spontaneous movement. He was made a 
prince, received a magnificent estate in Iauenberg, and the 
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chairmen of the German railways, little thinking that in a 
few years he would strain every nerve to buy them up, made 
him a present of a sumptuous set of carriages with the privi- 
lege of circulating freely on all the lines; w sherev er he showed 
himself, he was the object of enthusiastic ovations, and was 
hailed both in poetry and prose as the regenerator of Germany. 
It was certainly difficult to rise higher ; ‘the question appeared 
rather to be, whether he would be able to maintain himself in 
this eminent position without losing his equipoise—whether his 
conservative wisdom would equal the audacity with which he 
had overcome the obstacles to his career of greatness. Never 
had mar the mind of the German people so entirely in his 
hand, for good or evil, as Bismarck at that moment. ‘ What 
‘ will he do with it?’ was the question which was then on all 
lips. ‘ What has he done with it?’ is the question we ask 
after he has been for eight years the most prominent figure in 
Europe as well as in his own country. 

The two books which we have placed at the head of this 
article will not help us much to elucidate this question. The 
work of Dr. Klee is a continuous strain of rhapsodical eulogy 
of his hero, whom he paints as a strong conservative. The 
literary value of Dr. Moritz Busch’s two indiscreet volumes is 
even less; they are the work of a hireling who does not ver- 
ture to have an opinion of his own, who indiscriminately pours 
out a mass of anecdote, without distinguishing between com- 
mon-place table-talk and important observations, and who does 
not seem to feel the difference between traits launched with 
the keen sagacity of a powerful mind and others of a re- 
volting cynicism. Nevertheless the book has the merit of 
bearing the incontrovertible stamp of authenticity ; these pages 
photograph Prince Bismarck as he is—strong-headed, self- 
confident, far-sighted, unscrupulous, sneering at everything, 
sparing nothing in his sarcasms, recklessly following his aims, 
and persecuting with keen feelings of hatred and revenge 
everyone who happens to thwart them. From this point of view, 
these two volumes are an interesting contribution to contem- 
porary history. 

We find here, for instance, a sort of explanation of the reason 
why his first move after the peace was a declaration of war 
against the Catholic Church. This naturally took the world by 
surprise, for when Bismarck entered upon the political stage as 
a staunch conservative he appeared as an orthodox believer, 
and expressed a hope ‘ that the fools’ ship of our time would 
‘be wrecked on the rock of the Church.’ Having turned 
statesman, he learnt to view the Church principally as a 
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power, and during the first part of his ministry he treated the 
Catholic hierarchy with the greatest regard. By his influence 
two archiepiscopal sees were filled with Ultramontanes of the 
purest water. Count Ledochowski, having promised to forbid 
the clergy to take part in the Polish agitation, was forced 
upon the Chapter of Posen by joint pressure from Rome and 
Berlin, and it was not Bismarck’s fault if the Curia’s wish 
of promoting Ketteler to Cologne was frustrated; he even 
worked hard for the project of establishing a Papal nuncio at 
Berlin, and was only baffled by the King’s peremptory refusal 
to allow such an infringement of the traditions of his house. 
He declined Prince Hohenlohe’s proposition to protest against 
the scheme of Papal infallibility, and equally declined the 
advice of his minister at Rome to intervene during the Council. 
It was therefore not astonishing that such tendencies encou- 
raged Monsignor Ledochowski to proceed to Versailles in order 
to plead in person for the restoration of the temporal power 
of the Pope. What answer he received is not recorded, but 
this much is known, that he was treated with marked courtesy, 
and came home in high spirits, convinced that, after peace was 
signed, Prussia would take the initiative of a congress, in order 
to interfere on behalf of the Pope, and to give to the Catholic 
world guarantees for his independence. 

If then the Chancellor suddenly resolved to turn against 
the Church, it is clear that his motive was political. The 
Catholic Church, after 1850, enjoyed in Prussia all the advan- 
tages of a free church without its burdens and drawbacks. 
Not only had all former restrictions been removed, but she 
retained all the prerogatives of a privileged church, which she 
amply used for her advantage. Her power consequently 
increased enormously in the following twenty years; convents 
and religious houses multiplied, and were quite exempt from 
State inspection; the Church was left to administer freely 
not only her own property, but all the funds and endowments 
of institutions devoted to ecclesiastical purposes; the con- 
gregations covered the Catholic parts of the country with their 
network, and took a prominent part in the direction of the 
schools ; the German clergy, formerly distinguished by their 
intelligence and independence, became more and more ultra- 
montane, and the Jesuits exercised a marked ascendency over 
them. The autonomic government of the Church reached 
its climax by the dogmatic Constitution of July 18, 1870, and 
Prince Bismarck, whilst declining to intervene during the de- 
liberations of the Council, had expressly warned the Curia, 
by his despatch to Baron Arnim of January 5, 1870, that the 
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declaration of infallibility would give to the State the right to 
revise its relations with the Catholic Church. If the Govern- 
ment had been satisfied to reassert the legitimate claims of the 
State in respect to the hierarchy by repelling all encroach- 
ments of the Church on the civil dominion, and exercising 
with proper energy the right of supreme control over the 
schools and institutions of the clergy, it would have chal- 
lenged the resistance of the bishops, the Pope would have 
issued angry allocutions on the spoliation of the Church, but 
the Catholic laity would not have supported the hierarchy; 
the larger part would have submitted—the more intelligent as 
well as the indifferent portion, ashamed of the part which the 
German episcopate had played at the Council, would even 
have approved of this policy. But such was not the intention 
of the Chancellor ; his plan was not to defend the State, but to 
deprive the Church of that legitimate independence without 
which she cannot discharge her high functions, but which has 
always been singularly distasteful to autocratic natures. He had 
moreover aspecial object in declaring offensive war against her. 
We see in his utterances, recorded by Dr. Busch, how keen 
was his irritation at being sometimes thwarted in his plans by 
the resistance of the Emperor and his military advisers. ‘ When 
* we come home, I shall turn parliamentarian,’ he said. His 
aim, therefore, was to create a compact governmental majority. 
He knew that the enthusiasm of the French war could not 
last, and therefore looked for something which might so far 
have the quality of a foreign enemy that fighting against it 
could be called a patriotic duty. What more suitable object 
could there be than the Roman Church, become so unpopular 
through its syllabus and its Vatican Council? The Chancellor 
knew that in Germany, as in France, the Liberals are free- 
thinkers or indifferent, but that they are united in their hatred 


against the Church; in attacking her, he was therefore sure of 


their support. In this he was right. When in August 1871 the 
official press began to preach war against Rome, who was re- 
presented as having always been the enemy of the German 
Empire, and as her irreconcilable adversary at present, the 
Liberals hesitated at first; they regarded this new policy as 
rather too good to be true. But when they saw that Bismarck 
was in earnest, they declared for him heart and soul, and, en- 
chanted at the prospect of a campaign against the priests in 
alliance with the Government, forgot all the principles they 
had hitherto defended. One of the most zealous leaders in 
the contest, Professor von Sybel, had formerly exposed in his 
h'story the fatal mistake which the French Revolution com- 
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mitted by attacking the Church; he now asked for a reform of 
the constitution of the Church by the State, and hoped to 
succeed where Joseph II. and the Convention had miserably 
failed. Formerly the Liberals cried treason if the Conser- 
vatives wanted to amend the constitution; now they sup- 
pressed at one stroke three articles of it, destined to protect 
the independence of religious communities. Formerly they 
declared the inviolability .of personal freedom to be a sacred 
principle ; now they consented to exile Jesuits and to banish 
priests. Formerly the Liberals boasted that they respected 
every form of religious conviction; now they declared the 
Catholics to be enemies of the Empire, and reviled their 
Church by attacks which might as well be turned against the 
Christian faith in general. If the Liberal party comes out 
discomfited and divided from the struggle against the new 
economic policy of the Chancellor, they have only themselves 
to thank. It was by the Culturkampf that Bismarck broke 
their neck. They abjured all their former principles in order 
to damage the Church; if they dared to oppose him on any 
other question, he had only to intimate that he would make his 
peace with the Catholics, and they submitted immediately to 
the necessary sacrifice. 

But the Prince had completely underrated the enemy he 
attacked. He had not realised the strength of purely spiri- 
tual forces and of passive resistance. He had not even, on en- 
tering into this struggle, a well-determined plan ; his only aim 
seemed to be to collect as in an arsenal all possible weapons 
against the Church. Dr. Falk, whom he had placed at the 
head of the ecclesiastical department, did not even believe in 
the possibility of a serious resistance; as a narrow legist he 
thought that if a law had been passed, whatever might be 
its tenor, every Prussian subject would of course obey it. 
Having practised as an attorney, knowing nothing of eccle- 
siastical affairs, he fell into the hands of professors and coun- 
cillors, who prepared the ill-advised and ill-digested May laws, 
which proved deficient as soon as they were enacted, and had to 
be amended by a new batch of statutes. But ali these mea- 
sures entirely missed their aim; the clergy not only refused 
to submit, but were unanimously supported by the Catholic 
laity, as was proved by the elections of 1874. In 1875 the 
Struggle entered upon a new phase; the Pope addressed 
(February 5) an encyclical to the Prussian: bishops, in which 
he declared the ecclesiastical laws null and void, as contra- 
dicting the divine mission of the Church. This was certainly 
a bold encroachment upon the domain of the State, and the 
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Government would have been perfectly entitled to prosecute 
those who promulgated this encyclical; but the irascible 
Chancellor went much further. All the salaries and subventions 
paid by the State to Catholic priests or institutions were sus- 
pended, unless the clergy signed a declaration that they would 
submit to all present and future laws of the country, which 
was tantamount to the alternative of starvation or excom- 
munication. Further, all religious orders and communities 
were dissolved and expelled, those only excepted which devoted 
themselves exclusively to the care of the sick; their property 
was sequestrated by the State. But these measures were as 
impotent to break the resistance of the Catholics as the pre- 
ceding ones. The gap caused by the withdrawal of the subven- 
tions of the State was filled by voluntary contributions, and 
the dissolution of the congregations, incompatible as it was 
with civil liberty, only deprived society of institutions for 
which no equivalent could be found. By another law, the 
Government conferred upon the Catholic congregations the 
privilege of electing bishops for the vacant sees; but no use was 
made of this right, and the only attempt made to bring about 
such an election led to so sore a discomfiture, that no more has 
been heard of that scheme. The Government transferred the 
administration of the revenues of Catholic parishes to an 
elective board; the bishops, foreseeing that, if the people 
abstained from exercising their electoral rights, the whole pro- 
perty would pass into the hands of the State, authorised their 
flocks to take part in these elections, and the consequence was 
that all the boards were composed of their adherents. 

The result of the whole campaign was a gigantic failure. 
The Government obtained nothing that an absolute Govern- 
ment cannot obtain by simply lifting its arm. To deprive a 
priest or a bishop, i.e. to prevent them from exercising their 
ministry, is nothing; the question is how to supply their place. 
But not only has nothing been gained; the result is exactly 
the contrary of what was desired. Deak said well ‘ that there 
‘is nothing more dangerous than to make martyrs.’ Prince 
Bismarck was not of that opinion, but in persecuting the 
bishops he gave them the opportunity of reinstating the charac- 
ter which had been somewhat damaged by their conduct at the 
Vatican. It was intended to sever the inferior clergy from 
the episcopate, but the former stood firmly by their supe- 
riors. It was hoped to emancipate the laity from the 
hierarchy, but this violent policy brought the whole mass of the 
Catholic people into a firm phalanx of opposition under those 
very leaders of whom it was intended to deprive them. The 
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Centre party appeared in greater force after every elec- 
tion. The Catholic press grew like green leaves after rain. 
Thirty years ago there were four or five Catholic papers. 
When the Culturkampf began they were about thirty. Now 
Germany has more than three hundred, some of which sell 
more than ten thousand copies. The Government prohibited 
the exercise of the disciplinary power of the Pope; he quietly 
continued to exercise it, and was obeyed by everyone. Thou- 
sands of Catholics made their pilgrimage to Rome and knelt 
before Pio Nono, who launched his invectives against the 
modern Attila, laughing at the enmity of the martial hermit of 
Varzin. When at last that Pope died, his successor was elected 
after an exceptionally short conclave, and Prince Bismarck 
evidently thought it more prudent not to examine whether the 
new Pope offered sufficient guarantees of moderation. Count 
Arnim in his last pamphlet ‘ Quid faciamus nos?’ tells us in 
a charming story how M. Thiers judged the German policy. 
‘ I acknowledge,’ said he, ‘that Prince Bismarck is a remark- 
‘able man, but I do not understand his ecclesiastical policy ; 
‘ he will burn his fingers. Write to him—no; do not write, 
* but tell him, when you see him, in my name, that he makes 
‘ fausse route. When the battle of Waterloo drew to its end, 
‘ Ouvrard, the great purveyor, and a great scoundrel, came up 
‘to Napoleon, and said, “ Sire, the English have lost enor- 
* mously.” “ Yes,” answered Napoleon, “ but I have lost 
‘ “ the battle.” It will be thus that Prince Bismarck will be 
‘ obliged to say: “ The Catholic Church has lost much, but 
‘ « T have lost the battle.”’ It is impossible to condense in a 
more terse form the judgment which history has already pro- 
nounced upon that ill-advised policy. 

But its pernicious effects do not end with this discomfiture. If 
Bismarck harnessed the Liberals to the car of the Culturkampf 
and at the same time ruined them, he was nevertheless obliged 
to make large sacrifices to them. The Evangelical Church 
of Prussia was subjected to a constitution, which made it 
the creature of the State, dependent on a Chamber, of which 
more than one-third consists of Catholics and Jews. Special 
concessions were made to what the Liberals styled the culti- 
vated intelligence of large cities. Dogmatical qualifications 
for ecclesiastical functions were abolished; the consequence 
was anarchy. In a synod held at Berlin in 1877, a clergyman 
moved the abolition of the Apostles’ Creed. And the Protes- 
tant Church of North Germany, which was once the stoutest 
barrier against Romanism, was reduced to the pitiable condition 
in which it now stands. 
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The Liberals, knowing that whoever holds the school guides 
the future, further claimed that popular education should be 
remodelled in their sense. After the fashion of the Birmingham 
School Board, they demanded the suppression of denomina- 
tional schools, to be replaced by what they call simultaneous 
schools, in which the religious instruction should henceforth 
be neither Catholic nor Protestant, but conceived in the sense 
of a vague theism which would offend neither Catholics nor 
Protestants. Although the denominational school is sanc- 
tioned by law in Prussia, Dr. Falk silently promoted the 
introduction of these simultaneous schools, and applied to the 
celebrated national schools of Germany precisely those prin- 
ciples which commend themselves to the secularists of this 
country. It had been held in Germany that the pastor of the 
parish is the natural inspector of the local school; but in 
consequence of the ecclesiastical legislation the right of inspec- 
tion was withdrawn from all Catholic pastors and from many 
Protestant ones and conferred on persons totally unfit for 
it. The result was that the teachers, liberated from effectual 
inspection, did as they liked, and that complaints of their dis- 
orderly behaviour have become general. We are assured that 
the outcome of the new educational policy has been a vast 
increase of expense and a general lowering of the moral and 
intellectual standard of the young. In the end all the ele- 
ments hostile to religion have been fortified, the principles 
of morality have been undermined, and consequently, in this 
contest of the two powers which should co-operate for the 
common benefit, Social Democracy is the real tertius gaudens. 
Is it possible that such a condition of things can really benefit 
the people and strengthen the State ? 

The concessions which the Chancellor was obliged to make 
to the extreme Liberals in political, social, and economical 
questions were not less hurtful. Since 1867 Germany and 
Prussia have been overwhelmed by a deluge of new laws; 
measures which in this country would have absorbed a whole 
session were voted at Berlin in a few sittings, and this legis- 
lation by steam lasted nine months in the year. As a matter 
of course, the bills were badly prepared and superficially dis- 
cussed, and as soon as they became law were found defective 
and had to be amended. The internal administration of 
Prussia, for instance, certainly wanted reform; but instead 
of developing and correcting the existing institutions a novel 
and complicated system of self-government was introduced, 
whilst the whole bureaucratic organisation remained in force. 
The consequence was confusion; no one could see his way in 
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this labyrinth of paragraphs, no one knew to what authority 
he had to appeal for the simplest questions. Nor will the 
new organisation of justice prove a great benefit; it is made 
by lawyers for lawyers. And, if we are correctly informed, it 
will render procedure much more complicated and costly. 

But far more sweeping have been the effects of the im- 
perial legislation on social and economical questions. Herr 
Bamberger, in a lecture delivered a year ago, called it a legal 
revolution, and such it was, but certainly not a beneficial one; 
though it has opened the flood-gates of change and altered the 
character and conditions of life of the German people. Agri- 
cultural labourers were drawn to the towns by the higher wages 
during the time of industrial prosperity, which was soon suc- 
ceeded by prostration and depression. From 1871-75 the 
population of the country increased by 0°8 per cent., that of 
the larger towns by 14°8 per cent. The absolute repeal ot 
all restrictions on loans brought usury to a fearful height. In 
1873, for instance, there existed no private pawnbroker at 
Munich; in 1877 there were 149, who on an average took 
120 per cent. No check was placed on the adulteration of 
food. In Berlin the milk is watered by 30 per cent., the 
cream thickened with chalk and calf’s brains. A _ butcher, 
fined for having sold sausages stuffed with potato meal coloured 
by aniline, was quite astonished that so much noise was made 
at such a common proceeding. The bread is mixed up with 
chips of wood. At Lahr, in Baden, they fabricate a com- 
pound of one-fifth of coffee and four-fifths of chicory, which 
is sold as coffee. The old relations between masters and 
apprentices have been destroyed. From 1870-76. the number 
of spirit-shops rose from 188,000 to 255,000, which is tan- 
tamount to a corresponding increase of drunkenness. The 
consumption of alcoholic drinks rose from 286,000 litres in 
1872 to 981,000 litres in 1876. The theatres, no longer subject 
to a license, multiplied prodigiously ; a stage was set up in 
every small town; they outbade each other, in order to attract 
the public, by show, scenery, and costume. In a low sort of 
cafés-chantants, called Tingel-Tangel, women, scarcely clothed 
at all, displayed their charms, and tickled the ears by obscene 
songs; these establishments were, in fact, a school for pro- 
stitution, and the same must be said of all the dining-rooms, 
which recommended themselves by ‘ agreeable female attend- 
‘ance.’ The increase of the pedlar and hawking trade damaged 
the local shops. Quackery flourished. The most indecent 
novels and filthy pamphlets were freely offered for sale; 
the demi-monde spirit invaded literature. We have only to 
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throw a glance on the advertising columns of a Berlin paper, 
such as the *‘ Kladderadatsch,’ in order to form an idea of the 
state of public morality. In No. 43, October 21, 1877, five 
advertisements offer an asylum to ladies; nine promise the 
recovery of health destroyed by debauchery ; Dr. Hampe offers 
his services for what he calls children’s affairs; the office 
for marriages at Darmstadt issues a prospectus headed by the 
device, ‘ Hony soit qui mal y pense;’ the proprietors are 
happy to offer to the choice of ladies anxious to marry three 
princes, eight counts, ninety-one barons, 250 landed proprietors, 
380 officers, 800 clerks, 120 literary men, 240 manufacturers, 
1,400 merchants, and 110 persons of independent fortune. 
Besides the photograph and the fees, an answer is requested to 
twenty-seven questions respecting the qualities and the preten- 
sions of the candidate and the promise of a certain percentage 
of the expected fortune. 

The unlimited liberty of joint-stock companies, sanctioned 
by a law passed in a single sitting of the Reichstag in 1870, 
led, together with the sudden influx of capital caused by the 
French contribution, to an epoch of gigantic swindling. Before 
1870 the spirit of enterprise had been paralysed by the fear 
of war. The military operations had caused a great wear and 
tear of the railways and their rolling stock; the restoration of 
the munitions, the arms, the equipments of the army, and the 
new fortifications, caused a large expenditure. The sudden 
payment of the French milliards created a fictitious tide of 
wealth. This enormous sum paid in two years and a half 
was to be invested; 875 millions only were required to cover 
the expenses and the losses of the war; 561 millions were em- 
ployed to form a fund, the interest of which served to pay the 
pensions of invalids ; more than two and a half milliards stand- 
ing in former government loans were paid off and had to seek 
for new investment; new railways were undertaken ; munici- 
palities rushed into lavish expenditure for improvements. Thus 
the demand became enormous, particularly for coal and iron; 
existing factories were enlarged, as if this demand were to last 
for ever ; new ones were founded. Innumerable companies 
sprang up with the promise of large dividends, but for the 
most part not corresponding to solid and permanent wants. 
From 1800-1870 400 joint-stock companies were founded in 
Prussia with a capital of 3,078,000,000 marks ; from 1870-74, 
857, with 4,290,000,000 marks; the greater part of the large 
manufacturing establishments were turned into joint-stock 
companies. Wages rose to a high pitch; there was a time 
when bricklayers’ labourers earned in Berlin fifteen shillings 
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aday. Every strike was successful, because the employers 
felt themselves obliged to give way in erder to keep their men, 
who dined off venison and drank champagne. It was a period 
of general over-production, over-trading, and gambling in 
shares and stocks, driven to an artificial height by speculation. 
People seemed to become rich by leaps and bounds. Princes, 
high functionaries, and statesmen appeared as the associates 
of bankers and brokers; they realised by sinecures, as chair- 
men and directors, sums which would formerly have been 
thought a fortune. The general rise of prices was further 
enhanced by the monetary reform. If a unification of the dif- 
ferent existing monetary systems was desirable for Germany, 
it may be doubted whether it was necessary to adopt a gold 
standard. The Empire has certainly lost large sums by the 
demonetisation of silver, and the depreciation of that metal 
has greatly diminished the value of all payments made in 
it. But even if the gold standard was to be adopted, great 
faults were committed in the execution cf that measure. In- 
stead of reducing the silver and paper circulation according to 
the amount for which they issued new gold coin, the Govern- 
ment withdrew scarcely any silver or bank notes; thus the cir- 
culation was enlarged by hundreds of millions of marks, and 
the value of money diminished. 

At length the bubble burst; the crisis came, as it always 
must come when the disproportion of production and consump- 
tion becomes too great. Over-speculation led to a fearful col- 
lapse. The factories could not pay interest on the investéd 
capital, the demand fell off rapidly, the companies becarte 
bankrupt; small capitalists who had invested their money in 
shares received no dividends; the new railways did not pay, 
while they reduced the profits of the old ones; the revenue 
decreased, the public expenditure increased. The working 
classes, accustomed to a higher standard of living in the time 
of prosperity, had to put up with low wages if they wanted 
to get any, while most of the stock-jobbers and gamblers had 
secured their ill-gotten riches. A trail of corruption, false- 
hood, and venality remained behind the collapse, which was 
disgusting. Some of the most prominent swindlers were tried, 
but most of them were acquitted. Pauperism in the large cities 
increased fearfully; in Berlin during the year 1875 the city 
gave relief to every eighty-second person in the population, in 
1876 to every eightieth, in 1877 to every ‘seventy-fourth.. The 
last reports of the Prussian factory inspectors reveal horrors 
in the condition of the lowest classes; a quarter of the 
population of Berlin is living in underground dwellings ; from 
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ten to fourteen people of both sexes were found crammed to- 
gether in small rooms at night. The charitable institutions 
are overcrowded with children wilfully abandoned. Depres- 
sion and discontent prevailed everywhere. 

The honest official, whose pride formerly was to serve the 
State, and the men of learning who enjoyed a dignified social 
position, found themselves neglected and despised by theilliterate 
nouveaux riches, with whose luxury and ostentation they could 
not cope. Is it astonishing that in such a condition of things 
pessimism has become rampant in the higher classes, and 
Hartmann the philosopher of the day; that in the lower classes 
Social Democracy made astonishing progress; that with the 
decline of public morality brutishness was sadly on the increase ; 
and that the number of crimes rose rapidly? A Rhenish 
workhouse contained, on an average, 350 vagabonds a day in 
1871; in 1877, 669; among these 61 prostitutes in the former 
year and 222 in the latter. In Prussia 6,403 poopie were 
brought before the jury for crimes in 1871 ; in 1877, 12,807, and 
only ‘1, 314 were acquitted. The increase, therefore, was 78°2 per 
cent., in some cases much more; thus for murder 144 per cent., 
infanticide 83 per cent., crimes against morality 102 per cent., 
forgery 90 per cent., fraudulent bankruptcy 286 per cent. 
In Bavaria the number of crimes rose from 3 055 in 1872 to 
5,273 in 1876. The other States show a seniien 3 increase ; only 
Alsace-Lorraine is distinguished by a lower percentage—4,839 
to 5,164. A particularly distressing symptom is that among 
criminals youth takes a foremost place. It must not be over- 
looked that this increase of crime was greatly favoured by the 
new code of 1870, conceived in that spirit of false humani- 
tarian sentimentality which preaches excessive lenity to crime. 
The more tender-hearted justice becomes, the more insolent!y 
crime comes forward. When self-respect and the sense of 
duty and moral responsibility decline, the remedy which natur- 
ally suggests itself for the hardships of existence is self-de- 
struction. In 1871, 2,723 persons committed suicide in Prussia; 
in 1875, 3,278. 

If the public press generally gives a fair idea of the state of 
political morality, we are sorry to say that this conclusion is not 
flattering forGermany. She has become the country where public 
opinion ‘is fabricated, centralised, and monopolised in the ser- 
vice of the Government and the Exchange. Of course there 
are independent and honourable newspapers, and we need 
scarcely say that the whole Catholic and democratic press is 
inaccessible to secret influences ; but the fact remains true for 
the greater number. Prince Bismarck has always had a very 
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keen perception of the importance of the press, and from the 
beginning has striven to bring it under his influence. When 
he assumed office, a single paper, the ‘ Kreuzzeitung,’ supported 
him; another, the ‘ Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung,’ was 
founded under his patronage by a former democrat, Dr. Brass, 
who with the zeal of a renegade endeavoured to serve the cause 
of his patron. After Sadowaa change took place; nevertheless 
the Liberal papers, particularly those of the South, maintained 
a distrustful attitude. They were won by a golden key. The 
late King of Hanover, previous to the Prussian occupation, 
had sent a sum of nineteen million thalers to London in order to 
prevent them from falling into the hands of the invading army. 
The Prussian Government in their turn sequestrated his pri- 
vate property in Hanover. By the mediation of Lord Stanley 
a negotiation took place between the Chancellor and two 
delegates of King George, and the following terms were agreed 
upon. Eleven million thalers were to be invested in Prussian 
44 per cents., and another five millions in securities mutually 
to be agreed upon, the King to receive the interest half- 
yearly ; in addition he was to have all his personal property. 
In exchange the nineteen millions of the Hanoverian treasury 
were to be returned. A treaty to that effect was signed on 
September 29, and duly ratified by the two sovereigns. Within 
the stipulated time King George caused the treasury funds to 
be brought back from England and handed to the Prussian 
authorities. Prince Bismarck then suddenly recollected that 
the treaty had to be submitted to the Landtag, and when it was 
criticised in the Lower House, he assured the deputies that the 
Government did not intend to let King George have one single 
thaler if his conduct was not in harmony with the spirit of the 
treaty. Scarcely had the vote been carried when he appeared 
in the Chamber and solemnly declared that a vast Guelphic 
conspiracy had been discovered, and that evidently the King, 
who in aspeech at his silver wedding at Hietzing had expressed 
a hope of restoration to his dominions, was about to use this 
money for treasonable purposes ; he therefore asked the House 
that the sixteen millions should be sequestrated, and the 
interest employed to annihilate such plots—to follow, as he 
said, these reptiles into their holes. The majority, notwith- 
standing the protests of the Hanoverian deputies, believed 
this story and gave Bismarck the entire and irresponsible 
management of the sixteen millions. Too late they discovered 
their error, and made repeated enquiries in 1876 and 1877 as to 
the use of the money, as nothing more was heard of Guelphic 
conspiracies. The Government answered these indiscreet ques- 
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tions by stating that Parliament had entrusted them with the 
irresponsible disposal of that fund—that though anxious to 
settle the matter, it would be weakness to part with such a 
weapon, as long as King George did not give substantial 
guarantees that the supporters of his cause would no longer 
carry on intrigues against Prussia. 

This was certainly a capital stroke of business for the Prussian 
Premier. Hitherto he had had to submit to the petty bickerings 
of the Opposition for the few thousands demanded for secret 
service; now he had managed to secure his independence of 
Parliament by obtaining a secret fund of about 100,000/. a 
year.* This money has furnished him with the means of work- 
ing the press in Germany and out of it. The department of 
the press is organised in the following way. It is directed by 
Privy Councillor Hahn, a converted Jew, who makes the round 
of the different ministries, collects news, and composes the 
weekly semi-official ‘ Provinzial-Correspondenz,’ which is dis- 
tributed gratis to all official local papers. His numerous staff, 
under the superintendence of Dr. Constantin Roessler, is 
occupied in fabricating leading articles and correspondence for 
German and foreign papers. Apart from this general press 
office the Chancellor has a special one, which he directs himself, 
from which the papers styling themselves independent, but 
devoted to the Government, draw their inspiration. Foremost 
amongst these are the ‘ Norddeutsche Zeitung’ and the ‘ Post.’ 
The articles in small print in the latter journal are considered 
to express the views of the Chancellor himself. All the finan- 
cial papers support the policy of the Chancellor, whilst the 
inspired journals uphold the interests of the great bankers, 
nearly all Jews, and of the great manufacturers. The influence 
of these capitalists upon the German press is enormous. 

As the telegraph is entirely in the hands of Government, 
so that no obnoxious despatch is allowed to be sent off or pub- 
lished, it may be conceived what public opinion becomes under 
the pressure of such a system. The inspired press enjoys im- 
punity for all its outrages and slanders, whilst the Opposition 
press is rigorously prosecuted on the slightest pretext. Prince 
Bismarck is suspicious; personal rancour, as the Emperor him- 
self said to Count Arnim, is one of his principal traits; as soon 
as he conceives a dislike against anyone, his victim is assailed 
from every side. This is particularly the case with foreign 





* It must be mentioned, however, that since the death of King 
George the Government have consented to pay an annuity of 240,000 
marks to his widow and daughters. 
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statesmen and his own high functionaries, who cannot well 
descend into the parliamentary arena in order to defend them- 
selves against apparently anonymous attacks. In this way, 
men like the French Ambassador M. de Gontaut-Biron, 
Savigny, Goltz, Usedom, Camphausen, &c., were ruined and 
destroyed. The height of scandal was reached by the ignoble 
contributions to the ‘ Grenzboten’ of Moritz Busch, the boon 
companion and biographer of the great Chancellor, which were 
directed against personages least able to defend themselves. 
But if the public prosecutor is deaf and dumb when the 
inspired press calumniates Prince Bismarck’s adversaries, the 
scene entirely changes when he himself is attacked. Then 
Justice, which in the first case seems to have her hands tied, 
appears to have the arms of Briareus. The Chancellor 
has always shown a womanish susceptibility to the criticisms 
of the press. By law he cannot suppress a paper (except those 
of the Social Democrats), but he prosecutes his critics for the 
slightest personal attack. He has, for this purpose, litho- 
graphed formularies. ‘ Prince Bismarck feels himself offended 
‘ by the article of (say June 2) of the journal (say “‘ Germania”), 
‘ and demands that this paper should be fined accordingly.’ It 
is very rare that the accused are acquitted. More than 2,000 
convictions have taken place on this account. The public 
prosecutors, knowing that such prosecutions are the best means 
of advancement, show. extraordinary zeal, and arrive some- 
times at wonderful results. Even judges have declared that 
everything relating to Prince Bismarck must be measured by 
a special standard. In the case of Count Hermann Arnim, 
brother-in-law of the former ambassador, the Attorney-General 
Groschuff maintained (Nov. 2, 1877) that it was an offence 
to reproach the Chancellor ‘ with a want of generosity and 
‘ clemency ;’” that it was equally offensive to have said ‘ Bis- 
‘ marck is the greatest of all living men, R. Wagner excepted,’ 
because there were people who thought that Wagner was 
partially insane. A colleague of this ingenious gentleman 
discovered that the mere fact that Prince Bismarck felt offended 
was sufficient ground for inflicting punishment. The‘ Frank- 
‘fort Gazette ’ had asserted that the Guelph fund was employed 
for purposes foreign to its legal destination. The accused 
editor appealed to the evidence of the Minister of War and 
other high functionaries; but these were forbidden to appear 
as witnesses, and the paper was condemned. .Such proceedings 
give an entirely new reading to the old adage, ‘Il y a des 
juges a Berlin.’ 
As to the famous case of Count Arnim, a few observations 
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will suffice. We have no great compassion for that ill-starred 
man; the evidence produced at the trial leaves no doubt that 
he had hoped to supplant the Chancellor. When the latter 
was seriously ill, he caused his ‘ Memorandum about the Coun- 
‘ cil’ to be published in the Vienna ‘ Presse,’ in order to prove 
that he was the superior statesman. But he had reckoned 
without his host ; and whatever one may think of the morality 
of the Chancellor’s despatches, they show on which side the 
greater ability lay. It was evident from the beginning of the 
quarrel that Bismarck, unable to extort Arnim’s recall from 
the Emperor, was bent upon irritating him in order to make him 
commit some fault. Count Arnim, whose position became more 
and more awkward at Paris, fell into the trap, and, by com- 
mitting an unpardonable indiscretion in publishing that Memo- 
randum, forced the Emperor to consent to his removal. He 
further had no right whatever, on leaving Paris, to take with 
him papers belonging to the State, and it was the height of folly 
to refuse the restitution which was of course demanded when it 
became known that these documents had disappeared. Finally, 
the publication of the pamphlet ‘ Pro Nihilo’ was indefensible ; 
when a former ambassador publishes the confidential conver- 
sations with which his sovereign has honoured him, only in 
order to satisfy his revenge, he forfeits every claim to public 
consideration. 

On the other hand, it must be recollected that Bismarck and 
Arnim were old friends. When the latter was councillor at 
the Foreign Office, under Baron Schleinitz, he moved heaven 
and earth against his chief in order to bring Bismarck into 
power. If the Chancellor thought that Count Arnim was 
an unsafe and untrustworthy man, why did he place him 
in so important a position? ‘The published documents prove 
that Bismarck not only requires, as he has certainly the 
right to do, that his diplomatists strictly execute his orders, 
but that he does not allow them even to report matters which 
interfere with his policy. ‘ My ambassadors,’ he said, ‘ must 
‘ whirl round at my command, as the sub-officers, without 
‘ asking why.’ * This is evidently the reason why the Chancel- 
lor selects as ambassadors, by preference, men of the higher no- 
bility, whose name and rank cover the perfect docility with which 
they consent to see only with his eyes. It is another question 
whether his diplomatic subordinates unite to this estimable qua- 
lity the more substantial talents, which enable them to serve 
their country successfully. Bismarck suspected that Arnim 
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was aiming at his place. That was the sin for which no atone- 
ment was possible in his eyes, and he recoiled from no measure 
in order to destroy his rival. He spied and watched the ambas- 
sador by the members of his own legation, and he indirectly 
warned the French Government not to trust Arnim.* He slan- 
dered him by stating in his letter to the Emperor, April 14, 1873, 
that when he thought of transferring Count Arnim to London 
‘the most violent protest came from thence at the first intimation 
‘on account of Arnim’s inclination to intrigue and untruthful- 
* ness; one would not believe a word of what he said.’ Came 
from thence(von dort)?—but from whom? The only person who 
was entitled to object to Count Arnim as ambassador in this 
country was Lord Granville, and he has publicly denied that he 
ever spoke of Count Arnim in a way which might blemish his 
reputation, but that he simply instructed Lord Odo Russell to 
express the urgent hope that Prince Bismarck would appoint 
a personage who enjoyed his full confidence. What then be- 
comes of this assertion? The truth of this imbroglio we believe 
to be, that an august lady in this country, entirely ignorant 
of the disputes between the two, wrote to a lady in an eminent 
position in Germany ; she hoped the choice of Count Bernstorff’s 
successor would not fall upon Count Arnim, as he would be a 
blind tool of Prince Bismarck. Finally, the punishment greatly 
exceeded the offence. In any other country a minister who 
had abstracted or retained public documents without making 
any use of them might have been dismissed without a pension. 
Arnim was arrested as a common criminal, kept for weeks in 
prison, notwithstanding his ill-health, and finally condemned 
for high treason in a secret sitting of the Upper Court. When 
a member of the Saxon Chamber observed that a case like 
that of Count Arnim was impossible in Saxony, the Liberal 
press in Prussia, and Herr Lasker in the House of Deputies, 
protested indignantly against such insinuations. They forgot 
that when a decree of the Supreme Court in 1866 denied the 
liberty of parliamentary debate, the leaders of the Liberal party, 
Gneiss, Tuesten, Mommsen, Sybel, declared that that court 
did not judge according to law, but according to favour. 
Prince Bismarck’s strongest point has always been his foreign 
policy ; unscrupulous as he is as to the ways and means by 
which he pursues his aims, he knows how to combine boldness 
and energy with foresight and prudence. He strains the bow 
sometimes hard enough, but takes care not to overstrain it, and 
shows himself moderate towards those of his adversaries whom 





* Pro Nihilo, p. 108. 
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he is decided not to crush. There are many incidents in his 
diplomatic career which undoubtedly show the hand of a first- 
rate statesman. Such is the alliance of the three Emperors. 
Mindful of Count Beust’s hostile intentions, which were clearly 
revealed in the beginning of the French war, he nevertheless 
made him from Versailles an offer of frank reconciliation which 
was gladly accepted; and the good relations thus established 
were improved into a thorough understanding when Count 
Andrassy assumed the reins of the Foreign Office. Not only 
did the German Chancellor induce the Emperor Francis 
Joseph to visit the capital of the victor of Sadowa; but he 
managed to bring about a reconciliation between two Powers 
so deeply divided as Austria and Russia had been for many 
years, and he has succeeded in maintaining this alliance under 
the most difficult circumstances, thus constructing a powerful 
bulwark for the status quo created by the victories of 1871. 
He failed in his attempt to induce the great Powers to recog- 
nise the government of Serrano, which he had brought forward 
as a blow to the Ultramontane party, represented by Don 
Carlos. Butif the Prince met with ill luck in this case, might 
he not be more successful in an action upon a larger scale ? Such 
were his reflections in 1875. France, which he had hoped to 
crush for a generation, had risen from her great defeat with 
astonishing elasticity. She had paid the indemnity before it 
was due, and her credit was unimpaired. Was it advisable to 
give her time to complete her military reorganisation? Would 
she not some day prove a formidable ally with Russia, whose 
friendship for Germany rests on the life of the present Emperor ? 
Did not all the hopes of the Ultramontanes centre in the re- 
established power of France? Might not Austria under a 
clerical government abandon the German alliance, which had 
been rather a matter of necessity than of choice? Evidently 
there was no time to lose ; Germany could never be more ready 
for war than she then was, while France was not ready, though 
she was daily gaining strength. The main thing to be donc 
was to obtain from Russia, as in 1871, a benevolent neutra- 
lity, and so keep Austria quiet. He therefore sent a con- 
fidential message to Prince Gortschakoff by one of his most 
trusted agents, stating that according to his information the 
attitude of France was most disquieting; she had increased 
her army by 140,000 men; she was evidently precipitating 
her military organisation in order to strike a great blow. 
Germany might find herself compelled to anticipate it, as she 
could not afford to wait till her adversary was ready. In 
such a case she would rely on the friendly neutrality of 
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Russia, who on her side would be free to execute her great 
projects in the East. It is difficult to imagine how the Chan- 
cellor could expect this plea to be successful. If he wanted to 
prevent the danger of a future alliance between Russia and 
France by crippling the latter thoroughly, how could he expect 
Prince Gortschakoff to lend a willing ear to a proposal, the ful- 
filment of which would have deprived Russia of a valuable ally, 
and would have left her with Germany as her sole rival? And, 
last not least, what compensation had he in store for Russia? In 
offering her free play in the East he gave nothing that she might 
not take without his consent. Prince Gortschakoff, therefore, 
rather drily answered that his own information did not lead 
him to believe in the supposed hostile intentions of France ; 
as to Russia herself she had no design whatever of disturbing 
the status quo in the East. 

But although his envoy returned from St. Petersburg with 
empty hands, Prince Bismarck did not give up the game. He 
had already, on February 3, 1875, addressed to Belgium a 
remonstrance against what he styled the ‘Ultramontane con- 
‘spiracy.’ He peremptorily required the Brussels Cabinet 
to put an end to the attacks of their clergy against their 
neighbours, and to change their laws if they proved insuf- 
ficient for that purpose. The Belgian Government, much 
alarmed, observed the closest silence on this despatch, mean- 
while sending a special envoy to Berlin, in order to prove that 
they had done their utmost to damp the polemical tone of the 
clerical press against Germany. But the Chancellor chose to 
remain unconvinced, and made his grievance public by sending 
the despatch to the ‘ Cologne Gazette.’ At the same time he 
told the Belgian Government that they had better prepare 
themselves in order to defend their neutrality against France. 

Against the latter he now began to open his trenches by 
the press. On April 7 an article appeared in the ‘ Post,’ in 
which that paper asked, ‘ Is war in prospect?’ and proceeded 
to answer its own question by hinting that there were influen- 
tial persons in France anxious to prevent the French Republic 
from being consolidated, and looking forward to an aggressive 
alliance with Austria and Italy. The cue once given was 
rapidly followed by the whole official press of Germany. And 
Lord Derby informed the world in his speech of May 31, not 
only that expression was given to these sentiments by the 
press, but that ‘ persons of the highest authority and position 
‘ had said that if war was to be avoided it seemed necessary 
‘ that the French armaments should be discontinued, and that 
‘there seemed good ground to fear that the next step might 
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* be a formal request from Germany to France to discontinue 
‘arming. Had that request been made, it would have been 
‘ very difficult to preserve peace.’ 

The whole political world was profoundly disturbed ; but, 
strange to say, the Emperor William had hitherto remained 
entirely ignorant of what was going on. He reads few news- 
papers, and those are strictly watched, and he is so well sur- 
rounded by persons devoted to the Chancellor that he generally 
only hears what the latter wants him to hear. Happening, 
however, to have gone to Wiesbaden, and therefore not being 
directly under the wand of the enchanter, his attention was 
directed to the warlike rumours. He was greatly astonished, 
and returned to Berlin resolved to stop them. At the same 
time an exchange of communications took place between the 
Cabinets of England and Russia, which led to the resolution 
that, France declaring her peaceful intentions, they would 
jointly interfere to prevent war. The morning after the return 
of the Emperor to Berlin, Count Schouvaloff arrived there 
from St. Petersburg on his way back to London. He saw the 
Emperor, and told him plainly that he considered the situation 
very critical ; that the whole political and financial world ex- 
pected war, and was in a state of excitement. The Emperor 
looked grave, and said there was no ground for such fears, 
as he was firmly resolved to maintain peace. Armed with this 
declaration the Count went to see the Chancellor. He warned 
him to be mindful of what he was doing, and said that if he 
would not believe him others would follow whom he would be 
compelled to believe. Thus prepared, the Prince, when ad- 
mitted to his audience of the Emperor next morning, de- 
clared, with imperturbable audacity, the whole scare to be a 
manceuvre of stockjobbers and Ultramontanes. The Emperor 
Alexander, arriving a few days later on his way to Ems, found 
that in pleading peace before his uncle he had come to advocate 
a foregone conclusion. How Prince Bismarck stated his case 
to the Czar we do not pretend to know; probably the latter 
was satisfied that, as he telegraphed to his sister the Queen of 
Wiirtemberg, ‘l’emporté de Berlin a donné toutes les garanties 
‘ pour le maintien de la paix.” But it appears that the Chan- 
cellor’s interviews with his Russian colleagues were less satis- 
factory, for Prince Gortschakoff did not try to conceal that he 
considered the accusations against France as purely imaginary, 
and could scarcely withhold a sneer of satisfaction at having 
checkmated his somewhat too powerful rival. The anger of 
Prince Bismarck was not diminished by the manner in which 
the Russians managed to take the whole credit of the change 
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for themselves. The Emperor Alexander in receiving the 
diplomatic body assured them he was authorised by his uncle 
to declare that peace was safe, and, turning to the French 
Ambassador, said: ‘Comptez sur moi; si quelque danger 
‘ sérieux vous menacait, je serais le premier & vous en avertir.’ 

This defeat of Prince Bismarck was the more striking, as his 
press made a most clumsy retreat. The ‘ Norddeutsche Zei- 
‘ tung,’ after having for weeks fired off the most incendiary 
articles, suddenly declared that not the least misunderstanding 
between France and Germany had occurred, and that only a 
league of liars in the press, Ultramontanes, Poles, Stock- 
Exchange bears, and some petticoats, were responsible for the 
alarm—the last expression being a delicate allusion to some 
august ladies, one of whom had from this country written to 
the Emperor of Russia, begging him to do his best for the 
maintenance of peace. The astonished public rubbed their 
eyes, asking themselves whether they had dreamed in reading 
the menaces of the Government press, and whether European 
statesmen had been fighting against ghosts all these weeks. 
But much more awkward for the Chancellor was Lord Derby’s 
speech, which gave proof of the contrary. It raised Bis- 
marck’s wrath, to which he gave expression in a despatch to 
Count Miinster; but the Emperor interfered, struck out all 
offensive expressions, and sent back the paper thus corrected, 
not to the Chancellor, but to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
Herr von Biilow, with the order to forward it to its address. 

The result of this campaign was most damaging to Prince 
Bismarck ; it was his first signal failure in foreign politics. 
He had been obliged to yield to a menacing coalition, and for 
the first time his imperial master had peremptorily interfered 
with his plans. The Emperor had ostensibly acquiesced in his 
declarations, but a deep distrust nevertheless remained, and he 
has ever since closely watched the Chancellor's policy towards 
France. 

It may be imagined in what humour Prince Bismarck re- 
tired to his estate, and that above all he conceived a deep dis- 
like for his Russian colleague and former friend, who appro- 
priated to himself the blessedness of the peacemaker. Prince 
Gortschakoff, however, had been somewhat too hasty in tele- 
graphing from Berlin to the Russian ministers that peace was 
henceforth assured, for a week afterwards there arose in the 
East the first little cloud that heralded a storm threat- 
ening the whole European fabric. Nevertheless the Russian 
Chancellor had been sincere in his assurances, and nothing 
could be more erroneous than to believe that the insurrection 
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in Herzegovina was kindled by him. His policy was to un- 
dermine gradually the Ottoman Empire, but as an old man he 
wished to avoid a great conflict; it was only later that he 
yielded to the Panslavist agitation, believing that he could 
not afford to offend the national feeling without endangering 
his own position. As to Prince Bismarck, he assumed a 
studied indifference to what he styled ‘ that little bit of Her- 
“zegovina;’ but it is very remarkable that his press from the 
first encouraged Russia’s pretensions, and at the same time 
called upon Count Andrassy to renew the glorious policy of 
Prince Eugene of Savoy by assuming a leading part in the 
reconstruction of the Balkan peninsula) When General 
Sumarokoff was sent to Vienna in order to propose the occu- 
pation of Bulgaria by Russia and of Bosnia by Austria, he 
was strongly supported, though without success, by the German 
ambassador, Count Stolberg. On the one hand, Bismarck 
was not at all moved by England’s refusing. adherence to the 
Berlin protocol; on the other hand, he had no word of dis- 
approbation for the reckless conduct of Servia, the support of 
the Russian volunteers, nor for Ignatieff’s frivolous ultimatum. 
He constantly maintained that Germany had no interest in 
Eastern affairs, and when he was urged to counsel moderation 
at St. Petersburg he refused, because that would be to offend 
the Russian nation, which would be worse than a passing dis- 
agreement with its Government. It was only when a com- 
promise seemed possible that he began to act. The British 
Government hoped to find a way out of the difficulties by 
proposing a conference at Constantinople. The expedient was 
not a wise or a successful one, for nothing could suit Russia 
better than to discuss the internal affairs of the Porte in her 
own capital, thus virtually abrogating Article 9 of the Treaty 
of Paris. But, this fault once committed, it was the more 
necessary to stick to the English programme, accepted by all 
the Powers, and not to allow Russia to enlarge it according 
to her wishes. But Bismarck, who came expressly from 
Varzin to Berlin in order to see Lord Salisbury when he 
passed through that capital, persuaded the British envoy that 
the only means to maintain peace was to build a golden bridge 
for Russia. The state of public opinion made it impossible for 
that Power to come out of the conference without achieving 
some palpable result ; the Turks would only yield under strong 
pressure, but they would submit if they saw that they could 
not count upon England’s assistance. Therefore it was neces- 
sary to support the demands of Russia—demands which, as 
the Chancellor clearly discerned, would never be accepted 
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by the Porte without a military defeat. The. brilliant diplo+ 
matic novice to whom England’s interests were confided fell 
into the trap; he embraced heart and soul the Russian pro- 
gramme, and, in order to avoid the occupation of Bulgaria, 
insisted upon concessions which could only be obtained after a 
foreign occupation, while the German Chancellor, seeing his 
work done thoroughly, could afford to let his own representative 
at the conference play at being deaf and dumb, to prove his 
complete impartiality. 

There was, however, still one moment when a compromise 
really seemed feasible. The Emperor Alexander was sincere 
in his wish to avoid war; he was willing to be satisfied with 
such concessions as would secure him an honourable retreat. 
It was then that Prince Bismarck sent for the Russian am- 
bassador, M. d’Oubril, and said to him, ‘I hear that your 
‘ Emperor is wavering. I know Russia. He is lost if he draws 
‘back. There is no other chance left to him but war.’ Who 
could resist such disinterested warnings? In like manner, the 
German ambassador in London was instructed throughout 
these negotiations to insist on the inevitable tendency to war. 
The war was inevitable because Prince Bismarck did nothing to 
prevent it, but, on the contrary, desired that it should take place. 

Thus Russia was engaged, but Austria, though not opposing 
her, resisted all attempts to make her join in the campaign ; the 
recollection of Joseph II.’s alliance with Catherine and the joint 
occupation of Sleswig-Holstein did not encourage a renewal of 
such a policy. The freedom of action which Count Andrassy 
thus preserved became still more dangerous by the defeats of 
Russia during the latter part of the summer, and Prince Bismarck 


*was afraid that Austria might break away from the imperial 


brotherhood. An interview at Salzburg, however, convinced 
him that Count Andrassy was much too good-natured to take 
advantage of Russia’s embarrassed position. But if in summer 
the Turks were too victorious, the fall of Plevna was the stone 
which started the avalanche that upset the Ottoman power. 
The Chancellor could not overlook the fact that, if Russia was 
left to dictate the terms of peace, she would be mistress of 
the East; that the creation of Slav principalities under a 
Russian protectorate would exert upon the kindred nation- 
alities of Austria a disintegrating influence; that the ag- 
grandisement of Russia threatens the interests of Germany, 
and makes her a still more desirable ally for France. He 
could not, however, openly thwart the results of the Russian 
policy, his master being scarcely less Russian than the Emperor 
Alexander, and the embarrassment of his position was betrayed 
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by his Sibylline speech on the Eastern question. He minimised 
each of the clauses of the Peace of San Stefano; threw to the 
Russians the tempting devise of ‘ Beati possidentes ;’ asked 
whether Austria was disposed to undertake the control of 
the Western Turkish provinces, and came to the conclusion 
that none of the clauses of the peace presented a sufficient 
reason for the other interested powers to go to war. With 
perfect tact he declined the part of arbitrator, and was only 
ready to try, ‘as an honest broker,’ to smooth down the dif- 
ferences. We think he was quite sincere in this declaration, 
and strained every nerve to arrive at a compromise. Lord 
Derby’s resignation and Lord Salisbury’s circular of April 1 
showed that England was resolved to prevent the peace of San 
Stefano from being carried into effect. Prince Bismarck could 
not desire at that moment a war between Russia and England, 
which might have drawn in Austria. Russia, notwithstand- 
ing her victories, was sufficiently weakened. When, therefore, 
Count Schouvaloff, who clearly perceived that his country 
was unable to risk another great war, went to St. Petersburg 
to counsel concessions, he was supported by the whole in- 
fluence of Bismarck and the Emperor William, and carried his 
object, notwithstanding the opposition of Gortschakoff. Thus 
when, after Schouvaloff’s return, by his secret agreement with 
Lord Salisbury, the real difficulties were or seemed to be re- 
moved, the Chancellor took the mediation into his hands, and 
succeeded in finding a formula which, though starting from the 
English demand that the whole treaty should be discussed, 
yet made it possible for Russia to accept the invitation without 
humiliation; and thus he reconciled, at least for the time and 
on paper, the conflicting interests by the Treaty of Berlin. 

In the meantime he had little reason to be satisfied with the 
internal state of German affairs. The depression of trade con- 
tinued; the gigantic project of buying up the German railways 
by the Empire fell to the ground as soon as it was launched. 
Minister Delbriick, the Chancellor’s great administrative sup- 
port, resigned, as it was said for motives of health, but in fact 
because he would not longer bear the arbitrary treatment of his 
chief.* A project of the Minister of Finance, Camphausen, 





* The milliards had vanished, and whilst heavily taxed France, 
with a debt of more than twenty milliards, enjoyed a growing surplus, 
Germany, which has no public debt, found her revenue constantly de- 
creasing. On the other hand, the expenditure of the Empire and of 
the States steadily rose. In 1875 the imperial budget amounted to 
3404 million marks, in 1877-8 it was 5404 millions. New taxes be- 
came necessary, while the wealth of the nation was lessened. 
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to transfer the stamp duties to the Empire, failed, yet the 
question how to meet the deficit remained to be solved. 
Prince Bismarck tried to come to an understanding with the 
Liberals, who complained that, although they had uniformly 
supported him, they had no share in the confidence of the 
Government. One of their most submissive leaders, Herr von 
Bennigsen, was invited to Varzin at Christmas, 1877. The 
Liberal press triumphed, but was to be disappointed; the 
negotiation failed. The ambitious candidate for office was 
not indisposed to accede to the Chancellor’s financial de- 
mands, but he foresaw that the majority of his party would 
not follow him without securing constitutional guarantees for 
the employment of the produce of the new taxes. Prince 
Bismarck, however, was not inclined to accept conditions ; he 
wanted the unreserved support of the party, and, as this was 
not granted, he satisfied himself, after his return to Berlin, by 
presenting a bill to provide for a substitute for his own duties. 
The Liberal party, though disappointed, not only voted for it, 
but committed the folly of overthrowing the most able and con- 
stitutional Minister of Finance, Herr Camphausen, in the hope 
that Bennigsen might be his successor. But the Chancellor 
decided otherwise: the ambassador at Vienna, Count Stolberg, 
a great noble, of Conservative leanings, was appointed as his 
own deputy, and the Burgomaster of Berlin, Herr Hobrecht, 
took the finances. At the same time Bismarck proposed the 
tobacco monopoly. The Liberal party could not suppress their 
feelings of bitterness, and when, after Hoedel’s attempt upon 
the Emperor, the first Anti-Socialist Bill was brought in, it was 
thrown out by a crushing majority, and the session closed with 
much ill-temper on both sides. 

A few days afterwards the world was startled by the news 
of a second and more infamous attempt on the life of the 
venerable Emperor, who this time was seriously wounded. A 
general thrill of horror pervaded the population, and the upper 
classes were roused to a feeling of the growing social danger. 
The Government decided upon dissolving the Reichstag, 
which was in itself a wise measure; for if there was to be a 
change of policy, it was but just to appeal to the nation 
to sanction it. If at that moment the Government had come 
forward with a clear programme of reform, and asked the 
people to support them in carrying the necessary measures, 
success must have been decisive; for the great majority were 
thoroughly disgusted with the existing state of affairs. But the 
Government did nothing of the kind; they only insisted upon 
special measures against Social Democracy and a fresh distri- 
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bution of taxes. Their press violently attacked the Liberals, 
who suddenly took the place of the Ultramontanes as the ene- 
mies of the Empire, and the world learnt with surprise that the 
Chancellor was going to meet a papal nuncio at Kissingen. 
Leo XIII. had shown more conciliatory dispositions than his 
predecessor; he had announced his election to the Emperor, 
and expressed his sympathies on the occasion of the attempts 
on his life. Bismarck, tired of the Liberals, thought he might 
try whether something could not be done with the Catholics, 
who sturdily maintained their position. When, therefore, the 
nuncio at Munich went to Dresden, in order to congratulate the 
King of Saxony on his silver wedding, an excursion to Berlin 
was proposed to him. This Monsignor Masella was not allowed 
to make, but an interview was arranged to take place at Kis- 
singen. He was received with the utmost politeness as a prince 
of the Church, and, as Count Arnim tells us, large horizons 
were opened to his ambition. The negotiations, however, by 
which the Chancellor hoped ‘to make a happy peace with him,’ 
as King John says, came to nothing. The Curia asked that the 
May laws should be abolished, or at least virtually set aside in 
such points as were against the Catholic conscience. Prince 
Bismarck answered, that, if he was to yield to such demands, 
he must ask that the Pope should command the Centre party to 
support the Government in all important questions. Sincerely 
desirous as was Leo XIII. to come to an understanding, he 
was unable to grant that demand, and, the Prince not being 
able to get his own price, the negotiation virtually came to an 
end, though appearances of its being continued were kept up 
all the winter, as neither party desired a formal rupture. 
The attempt, which was doomed to failure from the beginning, 
showed anew how little the Chancellor understands the Catholic 
Church. Formerly the aim of the Culturkampf was said to 
be the emancipation of the German clergy from Rome; now he 
invoked the aid of Rome to enlist the Catholic party among 
his followers. In fact, Kissingen was Canossa, less the success 
which the Emperor Henry IV. obtained at that famous 
interview. 

The necessary first consequence of this failure was, that the 
Centre party remained in strong opposition ; its candidates de- 
clared that they would never vote for exceptional laws against 
the Socialists, Catholics themselves having sufficient experience 
of such laws. On the other hand, the Liberals were not so 
thoroughly beaten as the Chancellor wished; therefore the 
Government press suddenly changed its tone towards them, 
and expressed the hope that they would support the necessary 
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measures against the disturbers of society. And the Liberals, 
who had been in deadly fear of a reconciliation of the Chan- 
cellor with the Ultramontanes, were unwise enough to pay the 
price which he asked for readmitting them to his favour. 

This new bill which he now presented simply aimed at for- 
bidding Social Democracy under heavy penalties. To a des- 
potic mind like the Chancellor's, it appears of course most 
‘convenient, as soon as any menacing evil appears which a mis- 
taken policy has aided to call into existence, to stamp it out by 
sheer force. Unfortunately such proceedings are rarely suc- 
cessful ; modern governments at least, however absolute, cannot 
recur to such measures as were resorted to against the Albi- 
genses and Hussites, and therefore cannot succeed in trampling 
down spiritual forces. Prince Bismarck’s speeches on this 
occasion go far to show that he knows Socialism as little as 
he knows the Catholic Church. He maintained that after the 
French Commune had been put down, its leaders, convinced 
that there was no more room for them in France, established 
their centre of agitation in Germany. The Germans, he said, 
are a critical and discontented people ; they enjoy a mild legis- 
lation and lenient judges; so the leaders resolved to emigrate 
to that agreeable country. The consequence had been to 
injure German industry severely ; when, for instance, a hostile 
army of 30,000 well-organised men is in a place like Berlin, 
nobody will invest his capital there. This reasoning is a 
chain of fallacies. The leaders of the Commune have been 
shot, deported, or live in London, Switzerland, and Belgium ; 
but they have been wary enough to keep aloof from the 
German police. There are Germans engaged in foreign So- 
cialist meetings. There are no foreigners among the German 
Socialists. It is ridiculous to maintain that the Socialist 
movement has been the cause of the depression under which 
German industry is labouring. The reverse is the case; the 
reckless expenditure of the enriched swindlers first, the de- 
pression and the privations it brought by that inflation to the 
working-classes secondly, have made congenial soil for the 
growth of Socialist ideas. Undoubtedly the way in which the 
agitators offered defiance to the law, and preached the neces- 
sity of forcibly subverting the existing state of society in order 
to realise their chimerical projects, which would result in gene- 
ral disorder and a frightful despotism, could not be tolerated 
by a Prussian government. A government must be made of 
a much stronger texture to bear such things with indifference. 
Warnings in this regard have not been wanting for years, but 
they were not listened to by the Government, and the Social 
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Democrats were free to insult religion and to preach their 
incendiary doctrines. If the Government had come for- 
ward with a bill defining such unlawful agitation and making 
it punishable, no exception could have been taken against that ;. 
but every measure of repression must deal with overt acts, in 
order to remain within the pale of law. The German Bill 
declared punishable certain tendencies, whether embodied in 
acts or not. The example of this country was invoked in a 
totally erroneous manner. The detestable precedent of the 
Six Acts and the repressive Tory measures of 1819 was cited ; 
but even these measures fell short of the theory of constructive 
treason. They referred to overt acts punishable by law. 
They were not directed against a certain class of persons, with- 
out reference to their actual conduct. On the contrary, the 
German Act maintains the public liberties unrestricted for all 
persons who do not follow ‘ Social Democratic, Socialist, and 
‘ Communist tendencies.’ This latter category is declared hors 
la loi, and abandoned to the pleasure of the police. It is the 
wholesale proscription of a political sect. This,as Herr Bam- 
berger has acknowledged, is a proceeding for which there is no 
precedent in modern legislation. It is not only unjust, but 
will prove ineffective. The new law forbids every public 
movement to that party, and the leaders are shrewd enough to 
see that open resistance is impossible. Their newspapers are 
suppressed, their unions are dissolved, but they continue their 
agitation, which, if less noisy, is not less active, and does not 
lack ingenious methods of evading the authorities. ‘ You can- 
not,’ said Bebel in the debate, ‘suppress our party if you 
‘ cannot suppress the family, the workshop, the post, and the 
‘railway.’ The effect of this bill will be to cover Germany 
with a net of secret societies. The movement, debarred from 
the public highway, will circulate through a thousand subter- 
raneous channels, and while everything remains quict on the 
surface the ground will continue to be mined. The propa- 
_—. if more limited in range, will acquire fresh intensity 
rom its secrecy. The hardships to which the Socialists are 
exposed will invest their doctrines with a stronger charm for 
the workmen, and they will gain fresh recruits as long as the 
general discontent prevails. The last election at Breslau has 
clearly proved that their numbers are undiminished ; although 
the Socialists are deprived of all the means of public agitation, 
which are so important under a system of universal suffrage, 
their candidate was carried by 7,589 votes against 6,390 which 
fell to his Liberal adversary. 
But what is most strange is, that the Chancellor, in making 
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war against Socialism, professed himself tinged with Socialist 
doctrines. He spoke of Lassalle as of a most gifted and genial 
man, and said that he should be glad to have such country 
neighbours. No one doubts Lassalle’s talents, but his lately 

ublished biography shows that his aims were merely personal, 
and that he simply considered the working-classes, for whom 
he never sacrificed a single thaler, as a stepping-stone to the 
presidency of a German republic. Bismarck further recom- 
mended co-operative societies with State subvention, and 
maintained that such associations are ina flourishing condition 
in England. He apparently does not know that it is of the 
very essence of co-operative societies to work with their own 
capital and at their own risk; what becomes of co-operative 
societies with State subvention has once for all been shown 
by the Paris ateliers nationaux in 1848. 

The Liberal party had soon to repent of having consented 
with some trifling amendments to this bill, nearly the same as 
that which they had rejected with indignation a few months 
before, for already during the recess the Chancellor started his 
project of economical reform, or rather revolution, which was to 
bring the Liberals into a minority. It was, just as the Cul- 
turkampf had been, a complete rupture with his own past. One 
of his earlier achievements was to force the French commercial 
treaty upon the recalcitrant middle States, and he had hitherto 
steadily supported its author, Minister Delbriick, in his moderate 
free-trade policy. In 1849 he made a speech in which he de- 
clared unjust all taxes upon the first necessaries of life, such as 
bread, salt, &c., and said that articles of general but not neces- 
sary consumption, such as beer, spirits, tobacco, coffee, &c., were 
the proper objects of taxation. Even in 1875 he asked the 
Reichstag to aid him in freeing the tariff from a multitude 
of articles which gave an insignificant revenue, and to adopt 
the English system of taxing only a few important commo- 
dities. Unwisely enough the Liberals at that time resisted 
this perfectly rational proposal, clinging to their superstition 
in favour of direct taxes, although these were heavy in Ger- 
many, while the indirect taxation was very light. Prince 
Bismarck resolved upon an heroic cure: he started the project 
of a tobacco monopoly. If by this means France with a 
population of 36,000,000 could raise 250,000,000 francs, why 
should not Germany with 42,000,000 inhabitants get a revenue 
of 200,000,000 marks? Thus the Empire would become inde- 
pendent of the matricular contributions of the States, and 
would have money enough for all its needs. In vain it was 
argued that the example of France was not conclusive; that it 
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had introduced the monopoly two hundred years ago, when the 
importance of tobacco was small, and that Germany had a large 
culture and manufacture of tobacco, which would be ruined 
by the change; that the French people were far richer than 
the Germans, and that if French monopoly prices were asked 
in Germany the consumption would be greatly reduced; that 
leaps and bounds are not safe in fiscal matters, and that it 
would be impossible to raise suddenly 200 millions from an 
article which hitherto had yielded only 144 millions. The 
Chancellor remained inaccessible to these arguments; but the 
Reichstag resisted, and only consented to establish a com- 
mission of enquiry as to the best method of taxing tobacco. 
In September the German Finance Ministers met at Heidel- 
berg, and resolved upon proposing higher duties on coffee, 
wine, beer, tobacco, and other articles of consumption. No- 
thing was said of protective duties, but in private conversation 
the Prussian delegates admitted that their master had been 
won over to the cause of protection. So it was. The Chan- 
cellor had formerly acknowledged that in economical questions 
he was but a smatterer, and relied upon the support of his 
experienced colleagues, such as Delbriick and Camphausen : 
when they left him he found himself obliged to take matters 
into his own hands, but, his notions being very superficial, it 
was but natural that he fell under the influence of men 
who wanted to use his immense power for their personal ends. 
He yielded to them in the well-founded hope of making them 
instruments of taxation; and, to carry his real purpose of 
raising a larger revenue, he resolved to give the stimulus of 
protection to the manufacturers, who clamoured for higher 
duties in order to make their factories more profitable, and 
to make the consumers pay the interest of the capital sunk in 
unproductive enterprises. 

Commissions were appointed to enquire into the state of the 
iron trade and the textile industry ; but the first at least was 
a packed commission, the proceedings of which were marked 
by extreme partiality, and were directed by the great iron- 
masters in order to bring about a’ certain result ‘fixed from 
the beginning. Early in November the Chancellor addressed 
a letter to Baron Varnbiihler, late Minister of Wiirtemberg 
(formerly one of the bitterest enemies of Prussia, and now the 
leader of the Protectionists in the Reichstag), stating that he 
thought a general revision of the tariff was necessary, and he 
asked the Federal Council to consider whether it was not 
advisable ‘to reserve the German market in a higher degree 
‘ to national industry, and thus to increase its production.’ Soon 
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afterwards, however, the Tobacco Commission made their report. 
This Commission was mainly composed of persons likely to favour 
his project, but after seven months’ hard work they decided, by 
nine votes against three, that the monopoly was impracticable. 
They recommended a tax according to weight, which would 
yield, as a maximum, 70,000,000 marks. Thus the large income 
to which the Prince had looked forward from this article dis- 
appeared, although it was in expectation of this revenue that he 
had resolved to make concessions to the Protectionists; for he 
knows well enough that protective duties yield little in point 
of revenue. He therefore had to devise a new plan. Of late 
years a party had sprung up called Agrarians ; they were, as the 
German landlords generally are, staunch free-traders, but they 
complained of the privileges accorded to manufactures compared 
with land. They said further that they should be ruined by 
the competition of Hungarian and Russian wheat, Roumanian 
cattle, Galician and Polish timber, because the import of these 
articles was favoured by differentially low railway fares. The 
Protectionists saw that they could not carry their project 
against the opposition of this party, so they offered them pro- 
tection for agriculture likewise, foreign corn, timber, and cattle 
to pay a duty on crossing the frontier; and the Agrarians 
were short-sighted enough to accept this bargain, though it is 
clear that the interests of the two parties must be opposed 
in the long run. To combine protective agricultural duties 
with industrial protection is to introduce two measures which 
neutralise each other and only serve to impede commerce. The 
Protectionists want cheap raw materials and cheap labour; 
consequently they must be against raising the price of food. 
Their interest may allow them to consent to a small duty on 
foreign corn and cattle, which would not perceptibly influence 
the price of bread and meat, but it is against making bread 
dear and consequently raising wages. If they consented to a 
higher duty as an equivalent for protective industrial duties, it 
could only be in the secret hope of getting rid of the former 
and keeping their own spoils. The landed proprietors, on the 
other hand, certainly have much to complain of in recent legis- 
lation, but they will not better their situation by corn laws. 
Germany is in exactly the same position to-day as England was 
under Sir R. Peel. She imported in 1877 foreign flour and 
corn to the value of 697,000,000 marks, though in reckon- 
ing the quantity actually consumed a considerable deduction 
must be made for transit goods. But if Germany, as a highly 
industrial country, cannot raise all the corn necessary for her 
population, she exports sugar, beer, brandy, hops, and tobacco, 
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to the value of more than 100 millions in excess of what she 
imports, and if she grows less corn than formerly, the reason 
is that her agriculturists find it more profitable to grow wine, 
beetroot, cattle, &c. If foreign corn, timber, and cattle are 
taxed, there is but one alternative. Either the duty is so small 
that it does not raise the general market price, and in that case 
it can be of no use to the landed interest; or it is considerable 
enough to raise that price, and then it necessarily enhances 
the cost of living, while the agriculturists have so much more 
to pay for iron, clothes, and foreign produce. 

The Chancellor sought to evade this dilemma by a curious 
letter to the Federal Council of December 18. He wanted 
to protect the national industries; but as it is difficult to pro- 
tect one branch without damaging another, all branches were 
to be equally protected by levying a duty of 5 to 10 per cent. 
on every foreign article, excepting such raw materials as cannot 
be produced in Germany. At the same time, as the imports 
amount to 3,877 millions of marks, of which 2,853 millions are 
‘untaxed, this general duty would bring in a handsome revenue, 
say of seventy millions, to the Empire. But it is clear that 
this application of the poll-tax principle to goods cannot pos- 
sibly effect its object. Duties of 5 to 10 per cent- are very 
heavy for bulky articles, such as corn, timber, iron, coal, 
while they give scarcely any protection at all to manufactured 
articles. The levying of duties on all imported articles would 
further necessitate an enormous increase of custom-house 
officers, as the present body cannot do more than the double 
work; and, finally, the object in itself was wrong, for even 
if it were possible to protect equally all industries, which 
it is not, the only result would be a general rise in the price 
of all articles, so that no one would be better off than before. 
Protection of one branch is only possible at the expense of 
some other. The Protectionist leaders knew this of course ; 
if they welcomed the Chancellor's programme, it was because 
they foresaw that if he wanted to carry his plan of reform 
at all, he would be obliged to adapt the tariff to their wishes, 
and they therefore seized the opportunity to reconquer their 
lost position. 

Prince Bismarck soon found that they were right. The 
spirits which he had evoked were stronger than himself. 
He wanted to restrict higher protective duties to a few in- 
dustries which suffered particularly; but in the Tariff Com- 
mission the great ironmasters and spinners, who were the 
leaders of the protectionist movement, reversed this programme 
entirely. The general duty was simply set aside, and a highly 
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protectionist tariff in their own interest elaborated. The 
Federal Council even enhanced these duties. The Chancellor 
having issued letters in support of the new policy, which, as 
the ‘ North German Gazette’ declared, was to put an end 
to all poverty, ‘as German labour was no longer to be aban- 
‘doned to the competition of the Russian serfs, the enslaved 
‘ Hindoos, or the overwhelming power and insidious cunning 
‘of British capital,’ a race of petitions for obtaining protec- 
tive duties began, and the Tariff Commission of the Reichs- 
tag improved upon the work of the Government by further 
raising the duties on the most important articles. In point 
of argument there has perhaps never been a more weak 
defence of so sweeping a measure; but the votes were taken 
according to interest, not according to conviction. In vain 
the Opposition proved that German iron needed no pro- 
tection, as the export greatly exceeded the import, and Ger- 
man manufacturers undersold the British and Belgian in 
foreign markets; * so that a duty on iron would only enable 
them to sell their products dearer to German consumers. In 
vain they proved that even in these bad times the German 
spinneries had paid handsome dividends; that the corn and 
timber duty would ruin the trade of the Baltic provinces. 
An angel from heaven cannot convince those who choose not 
to be convinced. It must be confessed that the Opposition, 
which made a spirited resistance, laboured under the singular 
disadvantage of being led by men who had been foremost 
in advocating that hasty social legislation which has done so 
much harm. The growing distrust against their theories went 
to such a length that it was believed everything they defended 
was wrong. The strong side of the Protectionist movement was 
exactly the impossibility of finding a scientific basis for it. Be- 
sides, the same men had been leaders in the Culturkampf. The 
Centre party, upon which they had made war, saw its advan- 
tage; it accepted the programme of the protection of national 
labour, and offered its support to the Chancellor. The Ultra- 
montanes did not ask for special concessions to the Church; 
they relied, as Herr Windthorst said, on the logic of facts, that, 
if they became a necessary part of the Government majority, 
it would be impossible to maintain the ecclesiastical policy of 
Dr. Falk, and the resignation of that minister, which followed 





* Ata meeting of the Iron Trade Association, a statement was made 
that German manufacturers of steel rails had carried off large Italian 
orders from British competitors. In Portugal and Spain they have 
been equally underselling our ironmasters. 
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their compact with the Chancellor, seemed to prove that they 
were not mistaken. But Prince Bismarck had, on the other 
hand, to make heavy sacrifices to obtain their support. If the 
Centre party abandoned its programme, which promised the 
electors to refuse any new taxes, it insisted that the fiscal 
duties which were particularly dear to him should be reduced, 
and he was obliged to yield. The bill for doubling the malt 
duty was shelved. The Tobacco Commission had thought that 
seventy millions might be levied; the Centre party reduced 
this to forty millions, and rejected the special license to which 
tobacco dealers were to be subjected. The Government asked a 
duty of 120 marks for 100 kilos of foreign tobacco, and 80 
marks for inland-grown; it was obliged to be satisfied with 
85 and 45 marks. 

Then there was the constitutional question. The expenses of 
the Empire had hitherto been defrayed chiefly by the customs 
and taxes on spirits, sugar, salt, beer, &c.; the rest was covered 
by matricular contributions of the single States levied according 
to the number of their population, and voted annually by the 
Reichstag. The Chancellor wished to do away with these 
contributions in order to make the Empire independent, and 
also because this indirect poll-tax was unjust, inasmuch as the 
richer States paid in the same proportion as the poorer ones. 
The Liberal party so far agreed with him; but they asked a 
compensation for giving up the right to vote annually a large 
part of the revenue. Herr von Bennigsen proposed that the 
duty on coffee and the salt tax should be annually fixed by 
the Reichstag; this was not feasible because it would have 
created uncertainty in trade as to the annual amount of 
these taxes, and would have led to constant speculation. Then 
the Centre party came forward with a very different proposal. 
The average of the customs and of the tobacco tax had been pre- 
viously 108 millions; the new taxes were to furnish 117 millions. 
From this total of 225 millions 130 were to go into the Im- 
perial exchequer; the whole surplus was to be handed over to 
the single States, subject, however, to a corresponding deduc- 
tion of the matricular contributions, amounting to about 80 
millions, so that in fact they would only get 15 millions. 
This was the arrangement which the particularist Centre party 
very properly called not constitutional but federative guaran- 
tees, and which, after some hesitation, was accepted by the 
Chancellor. 

The result was a decided retrogression for the Empire. It was 
an economical defeat ; for the new tariff is made in the interest 
of a small class, which contrived to obtain the majority by a 
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coalition. It favours the great landholders, the ironmasters, 


and. the spinners ; it damages the small proprietors, the textile 
industry, and all those branches which use half-manufactured 
articles, the trading and the shipping interest, and all those 
consumers who live upon fixed salaries and wages. It was a 
constitutional defeat. Notwithstanding the maintenance of 
the matricular contributions, the Reichstag practically loses 
the efficient right to fix them at a certain sum, for with an 
overflowing exchequer the right of reducing the expenses is 
imaginary. And scarcely was the bill passed when Prince 
Bismarck proposed to the Federal Council to convoke the 
Reichstag only every second year, and to have the budget 
voted for two years. It is a social danger; for Protectionism 
has an awkward analogy with Socialism. To the claim of 
the manufacturer that the State shall secure him good profits 
by high duties, the woring man answers by the demand that 
the State shall find remunerative work for him. And could 
the Socialists want a better argument than that the governing 
classes raised the price of necessary commodities mainly in 
their own interest? The Chancellor himself has made an 
appeal to the mutual hostility of classes. He represented the 
landed proprietors as the Pariahs of the country, and asked 
them to struggle against their oppressors till justice was done ; 
he advised them to double the duty on rye, which the Prussian 
Ministry had rejected. When he was refuted by official sta- 
tistics, he answered that they were fabricated in the interest 
of free-traders, that commerce was a stately but egotistical 
profession, and that the Opposition was given to lying; while 
the Ministerial press stigmatised the leaders of the Opposition 
as hirelings of the Cobden Club. Finally, the States will be 
deceived in the expectation that their deficits will be covered 
by the surplus of the Imperial income. Consumption will 
diminish and expenses will rise. While the Minister of War 
saved seven millions last year by low prices, the enhanced 
prices of food and all materials are now calculated to amount 
for the army alone to twenty millions, not to speak of the in- 
crease of the military budget which is expected for next year. 
It is true that the States are to divide between themselves 
the income from the duties and tobacco exceeding 130 millions, 
but they will only partake of this surplus so far as it is not 
swallowed up by the matricular contributions. These remain, 
although the whole campaign was undertaker expressly to do 


_ away with them as an unjust mode of taxation. 


The Liberal party has come out of the session discomfited 
and divided in itself. The right wing has seceded as a sort of 
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Adullamites, and, even as it is, it is not homogeneous; there 
remain the waverers of Bennigsen’s colour, still longing for 
readmission to the Chancellor’s favour. The Liberals have 
to thank themselves for their defeat; it is the result of 
those faults which we have exposed, and they will probably 
largely lose in the elections for the Prussian Reichstag which 
are taking place whilst we write. The Conservatives who will 
take their places unfortunately lack independence. The ~* e 
greater part of them think it their duty to support the Go- 
vernment; they feel uneasy when driven into opposition. 
Besides, the bulk of them belong to the Agrarians, who con- 
sented to the barter of agricultural for industrial protection. 
! But even taking it for granted that the number of blind 
! adherents of the Chancellor will be largely increased, he will 
not have overcome the real difficulties of his position. It is 
true that he is at present more powerful than ever; the 
Emperor, who is by no means blind to his disagreeable quali- 
ties, believes him to be indispensable for'the prestige of the 
Empire, and thinks, too, after the attempts on his own life, 
that Bismarck alone can give him security for the rest of his 
days. So he leaves him to have his own way. The other 
German Governments are in abject terror of the Chancellor, 
and scarcely dare to murmur against his decrees, so that we 
may say Germany at present has no monarchical government, 
but is under the dictatorship of a grand vizier. He has certainly 
executed an important part of his deliberately framed plan to 
emancipate himself from the control of the Reichstag ; the taxes 
are voted till repealed, and as the Federal Council must have 
| a voice in their repeal, he can keep them as long as he pleases. 
| If he could carry the rest of his plan of buying up the Prussian 

private railways, to settle the fares of all German railways by 
decree of the Federal Council, and to convoke the Reichstag 
only every second year, he would be practically absolute, for 
iE this intermittent parliamentary activity would lower the whole 
7 | character of the Reichstag ; it would lose interest, the ablest 
men would retire in disgust, and, set free in finance, he would 
only have to refrain from innovation in order to enjoy abso- 
lute power. 

But to achieve this he must have a majority. He has 
always looked, not for a party which he was to lead, but 
for one that was simply to belong to him. He has frankly told 
the Liberals that, if they had continued to support him with 
the necessary sacrifizio dell intelletto, he would not have 
minded working with them as before. But, having thrown 
them over, he cannot govern with his blind supporters alone ; 
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he depends for a majority upon the Centre party, which, clearly 
perceiving its power, will prove a much more troublesome ally 
than the Liberals, ever ready for compromise. He has sacri- 
ficed to them Dr. Falk, but this is no guarantee that the 
successor of that minister will put an end to the ecclesiastical 
struggle, which must, however, be the real end of the Centre 
party. Its leaders, in keeping to the logic of facts, may so far 
be right, that the contest may lose its bitterness ; but they have 
obtained no promise of a repeal of the May laws, without which 
no real peace is possible. ‘They must insist upon that repeal 
all the more as their constituents are far from being generally 
satisfied with the position they have taken. The Bavarian 
Ultramontane press particularly reproaches them with having 
broken their pledge not to consent to new taxation. Is it pos- 
sible under such conditions that they should consent to other 
concessions which they have hitherto opposed, such as the 
purchase of the railways, the increase of the army, and the 
curtailing of parliamentary rights? If not, the union of 
the Conservatives with the Centre party will be at an end. 
On the other hand, will the pride of the Chancellor submit to 
ocknowledge by the repeal of the Falk laws that his whole 
ecclesiastical policy has been one great mistake ? 

These ave knotty questions, which will not easily be settled. 
In the meantime the new tariff, though it will give at first an 
artificial activity to certain industries, must soon show its 
mischievous effects. When the Zollverein was founded, Ger- 
many paid for her import of manufactures by the export ot 
corn, timber, and wool; now she has to import these agricul- 
tural products, but she pays for it by the export of sugar, 
spirits, and manufactures. This export will diminish because 
the enhanced prices of raw materials and half-manufactured 
articles will make competition more difficult in foreign markets. 
The decrease of exports will diminish trade ; the railways and 
the shipping interest will suffer besides, because the duties on 
corn and timber will withdraw the transit traffic of Austrian 
and Russian goods from the Baltic ports and from Southern 
Germany. ‘The foreign trade of Germany, especially with the 
East, which was becoming considerable, will be driven out of 
the market by her untaxed rivals. The taxation of the first 
necessaries of life and the increased taxation of other articles, 
such as coffee, tobacco, &c., will enhance the cost of living. 
The working classes will ask higher wages,, but will not get 
them; for in the protected industries there will be an afflux 
of labour, which will make it cheap, and thus enable the 
manufacturers to appropriate the profits to themselves, and 
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those industries which suffer under the difficulties of a. re- 
stricted market must rather endeavour to lower wages. 
Then people will see that the prescriptions of the quack doc- 
tors, who promised general prosperity, have made matters 
worse ; that the attempt to revive a flagging trade by enabling 
the manufacturers to charge artificially high prices for their 
commodities is doomed to failure; that it is impossible to en- 
rich a nation by means of what is virtually a tax imposed on 
the many for the benefit of the few. It will be seen that the 
compact of the Agrarians and of the manufacturers is hollow, 
and that good finances cannot flourish upon a vicious fiscal 
system, although it may help to relieve the exchequer for a 
time. With the disappointment discontent will increase, and 
will finally enforce a reversal of this deluded policy. 

Whether it will be the lot of Prince Bismarck to outlive 
these consequences, and in what way he will meet them, we 
cannot say. But in looking back upon the eight years during 
which he has practically governed Germany, we may say that 
by his internal policy he has done his very best to throw into 
confusion the Empire which he has founded, and that, if he 
were now suddenly to disappear, he would leave chaos behind 
him. We certainly do not despair of Germany. She has 
passed through worse trials. She will outlive pessimism, mate- 
rialism, social democracy, protectionism, and all those evil 
devices upon which, in time of trouble, ignorant men seize 
in order to find relief. But if we believe that the nation is 
still intrinsically healthy, and if we cannot subscribe to M. 
Renan’s criticism, who judges Germany by an exclusively 


’ French standard, her present state, though transient, is 


serious, and she will have to pay a heavy price for having aban- 
doned her fortunes to the arbitrament of one man, of whom 
a calm observer has said, ‘Il a agrandi l’Allemagne, il a 
‘amoindri Allemand.’ He has founded a German Empire, but 
he has lowered the character and intelligence of the German 
nation. 
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Art. Il.—1. Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart's Werke. Kritisch 
durchgesehene Gesammtausgabe. Leipzig (in progress). 


2. The Life of Mozart, including his Correspondence. By 
Epwarp Hoitmes. <A New LEdition, with Notes by 
EBENEZER Prout. London: 1878. 


3. The Life of Mozart. Translated from the German Work 
of Dr. Lupwic Nout, by Lady Watuace. London: 
1877. 


4, The Story of Mozart's Requiem. By Wi.t.i1AM POLE, 
F.R.S., Mus. Doc. Oxon. London: 1879. 


T is an instructive as well as a most interesting task to 
review occasionally our impressions in regard to the genius, 
the personality, and the place in his art, of a great poet in 
whatever form of imaginative production. The mere blind and 
unquestioning acceptance of the works of any man of genius, 
however eminent, on the faith of a reputation once established 
is not the best or most worthy, because not the most rea- 
sonable, form of homage; and even with those whose faith 
in the absolute greatness of their idol is too well founded to be 
shaken, a new light may be thrown on the subject by a recon- 
sideration of the reasons of their faith, affecting not only our 
estimate of the individual artist, but the conditions of the art 
itself. 

In regard to Mozart, an opportunity is afforded for such a 
review of his character as man and musician, not only by 
the publication in Germany of the new and first complete 
edition of his compositions, but by the re-issue, under good 
editorship and with careful revision, of the most complete and 
sensibly written musical biography in our language—not rich, 
certainly, in biographical works of that class. indeed it may, 
perhaps, be said that Holmes’s ‘ Life of Mozart’ is the only 
good specimen of musical biography that we can boast of among 
works originally written in English. Slightly dry in style, it 
has nevertheless the advantage of having been the work of 
a good musician, who understood the real grounds on which 
the fame of Mozart rests, and the special qualities in which he 
was pre-eminent as a composer: and though the work of an en- 
thusiastic admirer of its subject, it is nevertheless free from 
that sickly and sentimental effusion of adoration which is the 
bane of so much musical biography; indeed, in regard to 
Mozart’s personal character, the writer was so far from par- 
tiality as to do injustice to his subject in some points, chiefly 
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through imperfect information and the misinterpretation of 
letters and documents which later researches have placed in a 
different light. The new edition of the Life differs in one 
point certainly from that of the Compositions which is being 
brought out at Leipzig. It is anything but an édition de luze ; 
and we could have wished that a book which is so agreeable 
an addition to a musical library should have been brought out 
anew in a form and setting more worthy of the occasion than 
is the thin closely printed one-volume octavo before us, not 
even embellished with a portrait of the composer. But the 
editing has been done by a very able and thorough musician, 
Mr. Ebenezer Prout, also an accomplished musical critic and a 
practised writer. He has corrected obvious errors in Holmes’s 
book, and supplied information in his own notes in regard to 
musical and biographical points which have been more fully 
elucidated since the original publication, and in regard to one 
or two of which, more particularly the authorship of parts of 
the ‘ Requiem,’ Holmes’s conclusions have been placed entirely 
out of date by recent critical investigation. These, however, 
are but small portions of the whole work, the general accuracy 
of which has been rather confirmed than impugned by the 
results of subsequent research, though we may no doubt find 
some room for revisal of the judgments expressed or implied 
in regard to Mozart as man and musician, in considering his 
career from the point of view of the present day. 

It is not worth while here to dwell on the extraordinary 
records of Mozart’s precocity in music, which are familiar to 
most persons who have taken any interest in the history of the 
art. Extreme precocity of this kind has occasionally been dis- 
played without being followed by any corresponding develop- 
ment of genius in more mature life ; * and the fact of the early 
proficiency in technique which has not unfrequently been ex- 
hibited both by painters and musicians at an age when the 
intellectual meaning and scope of their art could hardly have 
been grasped at all, is very suggestive in regard to the dual 
nature of those forms of imaginative expression which involve 
great technical skill, in contemplating which we are drawn, 


* Our own composer, Dr. Crotch, is an example. The stories told 
of his achievements at the age of four, if not so numerous, are nearly 
as extraordinary as anything that is related of Mozart; but, though 
some of his compositions are very beautiful, he never made his own 
style or developed sufficient individuality to remove him from the 
crowd of second-rate composers whose works hardly outlive their own 
age. 
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according to our mood or temperament, sometimes towards one 
element in the art, sometimes towards the other: now disposed 
to think with Voltaire that a difficulty overcome is always 
something, now disposed to share George Sand’s indignant re- 
pudiation of such a view of art. That this precocity in technique 
is indicative not so much of the degree as of the nature of the 
genius of its possessor, is obvious in comparing Mozart with 
Beethoven. No such stories are told of the childhood of 
Beethoven ; and we know that he conquered by hard and in 
one sense unwilling study that power of technical construction 
in counterpoint which he turned to such splendid account in 
the contrapuntal episodes that at once relieve and intensify 
the passionate expression of many of his greatest movements. 
But it is only in these episodes that Beethoven shows to ad- 
vantage as a constructor in the strict forms of composition. 
His longer essays in fugue, such as the finale of the B fiat 
Sonata, however astonishing when executed by a great player, 
are knotty, rugged, deficient in balance and continuity, when 
compared with similar productions by Bach or Mozart; and 
the judgment of his own pupil Moscheles, who said that he 
did not like Beethoven ‘ trying to be contrapuntal,’ will be the 
ultimate verdict on these works when we have shaken off the 
influence of that false musical criticism which has for the 
present vitiated the public mind so much as to the scope and 
capabilities of the art. What young Beethoven acquired with 
difficulty and in a spirit of rebellion, Mozart seems, for any- 
thing we can ascertain to the contrary, to have possessed 
intuitively, or, at least, to have acquired by a process of 
assimilation as natural in his case as that by which children 
learn to talk. That he studied hard in one sense all his life, 
there can be no question; that is, he examined the scores of 
all other composers of note, and was acquainted with all that 
had been done in the art up to his own time; but he always 
spoke as slightingly as did Beethoven of theory-books and 
exercises, and his remark when he heard Bach’s motetts, ‘ That is 
* something from which one can learn,’ seems to imply that in 
general he was not conscious of having learned much from 
other composers. His early power over musical construction 
foreshadowed the career of a composer who has, perhaps, sur- 
passed any other of the great musicians in the faculty of com- 
bining science with effect, of doing difficult things as if they 
were easy, and who always handled his materials as if he 
could do just what he liked with them. It is worth notice 
that as a child he displayed also a passion for and great apti- 
tude in arithmetic, which for a time almost pushed music on 
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one side: not the only instance in which the metaphysical 
relation between harmony and numerical proportion has been 
illustrated by the union of a quick perception of both sciences 
in the same person. But this constructive intuition would not 
necessarily have given us Mozart; it might only have resulted 
in another Albrechtsberger. 

The mere account of the musical feats of the young Mozart 
derives, however, some additional interest and significance 
from the spirit and impulse under which they were done. We 
recognise not merely the presence of extraordinary musical 
gifts, but eager ambition and self-reliance, in the manner in 
which he flew at every sort of musical game so soon as it was 
presented to him ; in his childish attempt at a concerto, so dif- 
ficult that his father said no one could play it; in the readiness 
and courage with which, the first time the pedal board of an 
organ was shown and explained to him, he immediately would 
try it, and preluded standing on the pedals (on alternate feet 
it must be presumed), his legs being too short to reach them 
when seated. This kind of pluck, which he displayed through- 
out his life in his readiness on emergencies, was the more note- 
worthy in a child so delicately organised that the sound of a 
trumpet loudly blown caused him physical pain and prostra- 
tion almost to fainting. But the traits of moral character 
which come out in these records of Mozart’s childish and boy- 
ish years are of even more interest than those which illustrate 
his musical faculty, and are not without relation cither to his 
future achievements. In the gay, witty, observant letters 
which he wrote to his sister and others during his Italian tour 
(at the age of thirteen and fourteen), we find that perception 
of humour and character which, in after years, was so conspi- 
cuous in ‘ Figaro’ and ‘ Don Juan.’ But the moral aspect of 
the child’s character, amid the influences to which it was subject, 
is really touchingly beautiful ; there has seldom been a nature, 
surely, more sweet and healthful than his, sent upon this 
earth. That a child who at his earliest years (after mere 
infancy) was literally turned into a travelling exhibition, was 
prematurely famous, féted, caressed, raved about, kissed and 
dandled by empresses and queens, and treated almost as a 
royal prince, should have preserved not only during his child- 
hood, but throughout his boyhood also, whilst the same kind 
of spoiling process was going on, the most perfect artless- 
ness and freshness of child-like manners, remaining perfectly 
free from vanity and affectation, perfectly simple and uncon- 
ventional in his feelings and behaviour, is certainly a very un- 
usual evidence of a naturally charming and healthy disposition ; 
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all the more so since it is evident that the boy, with all his 
high spirits and fun, already showed that proper sense of the 
dignity of his art, and of the respect due to him as an artist, 
which remained with him through life, under, not unfrequently, 
very trying circumstances. Among stories illustrative of this 
simplicity there is none more pleasantly characteristic than 
that of the little fellow at the Court of Vienna, about to play a 
concerto, with the Emperor and the courtiers standing round 
him, but declining to begin till Wagenseil, the composer, had 
been sent for, as ‘ he understands the thing.’ But the sweet and 
simple character of Mozart stands out the more by contrast 
with that of his father, a personage about whom there are some 
popular ideas to be set right. Holmes, not escaping that ten- 
dency to couleur de rose which is the biographer’s disease, 
speaks with great respect of Leopold Mozart, and in Nohl’s 
foolish and sentimental biography he is described as a worthy 
man who lived to see his one aim in life accomplished, the re- 
cognition of his son as the leading composer of his age. Yet 
both biographers give us ample materials for the conclusion 
that in reality Leopold Mozart was a mean soul—a typical 

specimen of paltry narrow-minded respectability of the most 

ordinary class; sour-tempered, pious, prudish, and time-serving. 

He began life as ‘ valet-musician’ to the amiable Archbishop 

of Salzburg, and the valet arid the musician seem to have been 

equally mixed in his nature. He did his best to ruin the 

eharacter of his gifted child by making his boyhood a period of 

exhibition for his own glory and profit; while he himself, in 

the intervals of bowing and scraping to High Transparencies, 

calculated how the court dresses, &c., could be turned to ac- 

count in an economical fashion. A bigoted Catholic, he found \“ 
Lutherans ‘wise and pious’ who allowed him to give con- 
certs in Lent; he becomes suddenly shocked at the impiety 
of London, and the bad bringing up of the children, when 
he finds there is no more money to be made there; he behaved 
in the most unfeeling manner to his son in regard to his mar- 
riage (a matter in which young Mozart showed really un- 
selfish love and devotion), but he warned him, certainly, that 
‘it depends entirely on yourself whether, infatuated with some 
‘ pretty face, you one day breathe your last on a straw sack, 
‘ your wife and children in a state of starvation, or, after a 
‘ well-spent Christian life, die peacefully in honour and inde- 
‘ pendence, and your family well provided for.’ This can only 
be paralleled by Partridge’s contrast between being killed next 
day in battle, and dying in your bed,‘a great many years 
* hence, like a good Christian.’ But enough of this moral and 
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musical hobby-horse, about whom posterity never need have 
been troubled, had he not been the father of his son. 

We get many side lights on art and character, and the society 
of the “times, from the pages of a biography in which Mo- 
zart’s own letters are plentifully introduced. It was, indeed, 
the professed object of Holmes to arrange the Life so as to let 
Mozart, as he said in the preface, ‘as far as possible tell his 
‘ own story.’ This is really and very successfully done through- 
out a great part of the book. The connecting links in regard 
to the facts of Mozart’s life are supplied by the biographer, but 
the life and colour and reality in the narrative come from the 
composer's own gay, spar kling, and often _eeeny sati- 
rical letters ; the qualifying adverb is only fair, for even when 
most displeased with anyone he seems to have been incapable 

of anything that could be called spiteful feeling. 

What strikes one in reading the letters that are most directly 
concerned with musical topics, is the constant impression we 
receive of the youth and freshness of the art at that period. 
No one had then thought of calling in question the existing 
forms of music; there was no doubt that the object of music 
was to give pleasure; no doubt that the forms which it had 
assumed were what they should be; no question that the 
extempore conduct of a fugue on a given subject, and ina 
strictly logical form, was one of the highest achievements 
and enjoyments possible to the musician and his hearers. 
Indeed there is something quite contagious in the account of 
the high spirits and healthy delight which Mozart seems to 
have taken himself in his intellectual exhibitions of this kind, 
while at the same time kindling even more vivacious apprecia- 
tion in his listeners. Over and over again we come on the 
same kind of picture—the musician surrounded by a circle of 
excited hearers, giving vent to their delight and astonishment 
in various unconventional ws ays; Mozart himself, in the midst 
of all the concentration of the musical half of his nature upon 
his extempore composition, always cool and_ self-possessed 
enough to notice his hearers and describe their demeanour 
afterwards. At a musical party at Augsburg, after playing a 
violin concerto, some one had heard of Mozart’s playing on the 
organ a few days before, and he was to be asked to play ‘ in 
‘ the organ style.’ This meant, of course, fugues. Some one 
present gave him a subject. 

‘I played upon it in a jocose style, and in the middle (the fugue 
was in G minor) I began in the major, but still playfully and in the 
same tempo; then came the subject reversed ; and at last the thought 
struck me of giving a sportive character to the theme of the fugue. 
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I did not stop long considering, but did it at once, and it went as 
accurately as if cut out with a razor.’ 


No wonder that ‘the dean was beside himself with pleasure.’ 
Then came a difficult fugued sonata, which was to be played 
at sight, after a little deprecation on the part of Mozart, 
followed by the performance in such a style as to evoke from 
the irrepressible dean such expressions as ‘ rogue,’ * conjurer,’ 
&c. In the same letter we have the account of a concert 
where Mozart, having played with two others his concerto for 
three pianos, added a sonata and another concerto. 

‘Then again alone a strict fugue in C minor; then a magnificent 
sonata in C major out of my head, and finished with a rondo. There 
was a prodigious hubbub and noise. Stein did nothing but make 
faces and grimaces of astonishment, and Demler laughed continually. 
This last is quite a curious man; when anything pleases him hie 
laughs immoderately. He almost began to swear at me.’ 


At Mannheim, again, he plays the organ during mass ‘ for 
‘ amusement ;’ to say truth, the music seems to have got quite 
the better of the worship. 

‘IT was in my best humour. There is always a voluntary here in 
the place of the “ Benedictus,” so I took a phrase from the “Sanctus” 
and fugued uponit. There they all stood making faces.’ 


‘ They’ being the players in the chapel band. Mozart’s frank 
description in these letters as to the effect of his performances 
has not a touch of vanity about it; nothing but the pleasant 
consciousness of power and a desire that those dear to him 
should sympathise in his enjoyment and his triumph. As to 
the abstract value to be attached to such exhibitions of spon- 
taneous mastery over the most difficult and exacting forms ot 
musical composition, readers in the present day will be less 
unanimous than Mozart’s contemporaries. [Extempore playing 
is now almost entirely at a discount; whether this is the result 
of a decline in musical constructive power, or whether it is 
owing to the modern view of the objects and scope of music, 
which assumes the necessity of a poetic basis or raison @étre 
for a composition, and therefore almost precludes the idea of 
music produced offhand and to order. The feeling of Men- 
delssohn on this point is more than once expressed in his 
letters; when he complains, for example, of people insisting 
on his extemporising after supper, when he was sure he had 
‘nothing in his head but benches and cold fowl.’ But if 
the stricter forms of composition are out of vogue, and have 
given place to more purely emotional music, and if the science 
displayed by Mozart in his extempore fugues and fantasias 
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might be now thought a less important musical element than it 
then was, this fact does not in the least detract from the in- 
tellectual brilliancy of his achievements; the conditions of the 
art as then understood may or may not have been the highest 
and best, but the readiness, insight, and concentration, neces- 
sary for the extempore handling of musical form under those 
conditions, cannot from any point of view be called in ques- 
tion. As to the Mendelssohn criticism about extempore 
playing (which is quite in the spirit of the modern school), it is 
at least a fair question whether the higher capability or the 
higher genius is manifested by a musician who can only pro- 
duce anything worth hearing when he is ‘in the mood’ and 
under suggestive circumstances, or by one who is always in 
the mood, and has sufficient wealth of ideas to draw upon 
always at the shortest notice and upon the slightest hint. We 
said it was ‘at least a question, out of deference to weak 
brethren; but our own conviction is that there is no question 
at all in the matter, and that the certainty and readiness with 
which Mozart could produce his best music (as it appears he 
could) whenever and wherever called upon, afford evidence 
of a richer and more robust genius than we detect in the 
fastidious sensitiveness of Mendelssohn, although it must be 
said that, at suitable times and places, no musician of our time 
could improvise with greater effect than Felix Mendelssohn 
himself. Beethoven, who is said to be the originator of the 
‘ poetic basis’ school of music, was almost as ready and as 
indifferent to circumstances in regard to extemporising as 
Mozart; the bass part of a quartett, ‘ tossed upside down on 
‘ the desk’ of the piano, was enough on one memorable occa- 
sion to give the hint for a performance which caused his 
popular rival to leave the room and avoid ever meeting 
him again where they could be brought into competition. 
While on the subject of pianoforte playing, it may be ob- 
served that the playing of both Mozart and Beethoven was 
remarked upon by their contemporaries for the unusual 
strength and brilliancy of the left hand, and that both com- 
posers gave evidence of the importance they attached to a good 
style of manipulation on the instrument. Mozart’s references 
to the mechanical defects and clumsiness of some of the players 
of his day are frequent and characteristically satirical. 

The light thrown upon musical Paris by Mozart’s letters 
during his visit there as a young man in 1778, is amusing 
enough, considering the noise which had been made there by 
the Gluck-Piccini feud, started a year or two before; and the 
evidence which Mozart (who certainly seems to have hated the 
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place) furnishes in regard to the real state of musical culture 
an the French capital at that time is not without its bearing on 
the estimate to be formed of Gluck, who made his first marked 
success there. Mozart’s opinionsas to the French vocal school 
of the period are anything but flattering, and his experiences 
of the estimate in which music was held in French society 
come out in some very lively and sarcastic comments in various 
letters. His father wanted him to take every opportunity of 
waiting on and playing to great people; but, said young 
Mozart, what is the use of it? The people merely pay you 
compliments, and all is over. ‘They ask me to come on this 
‘or that day—I play, and then they say, “Ah! c’est un 
‘ « prodige, c’est inconcevable, c’est Gtonnant;” and then, 
«© Adieu.”’ We can fancy we hear the cold politeness of 
the final word. One of the best of Mozart’s letters is that 
in which he describes his visit, through the introduction of 
Grimm, to the Duchesse de Bourbon; the cold room, the 
miserable piano, the lady sitting drawing surrounded by her 
friends, leaving him to play without taking the least apparent 
notice, till Mozart’s patience gave way and he rose when he 
had half finished the ‘ Fischer Variations,’ * and said he could 
do himself no justice on so poor an instrument; a piece of 
meek self-assertion which seems to have a little roused the 
Parisian lady, who persuaded him to resume his playing and 
sat by him attentively for the rest of the time, ‘so that I 
‘ forgot the cold and headache, and played as I am accustomed 
‘ to play when I am in a good humour.’ 

There is a great deal to interest one, at a time when the 
rationale of stage music is so much discussed, in the ac- 
counts of the preparation of Mozart’s first two operas of im- 
portance, ‘ Idomeneo’ and ‘II Seraglio,’ more especially in 
his own letters on the subject. The long letter to his father 
in regard to the production of the latter opera at Vienna is a 
curious mixture of really thoughtful criticism, sometimes quite 
modern in tone, with an easy content, in regard to other points, 
with things as they were. The versification of the libretto, he 


* This was a set of variations of his own on a minuet by the oboe 
player, Fischer, and appears to have been one of Mozart’s most 
favourite and frequently used show pieces for some years. There is 
much grace in some of the variations, but a more old-fashioned 
style about the whole than is the case with many of his pianoforte 
compositions. The style of the piece, considered as the show piece of 
the most brilliant pianist and greatest musician of his day, forms a 
curious commentary on the progress of pianoforte playing. 
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says, ‘is none of the best, but it so luckily fell in with some 
‘ of the musical ideas that were wandering about in my head 
‘that it could not but please me . . . and I know that inan 
‘opera the poetry must be the obedient daughter of the 
* music.’ 

‘Why do the Italian comic operas please universally, notwith- 

standing their miserable /ibretti? Because the music is supreme, and 
everything is forgotten for it. So much the more, therefore, must an 
opera please of which the plan is well contrived and the words wholly 
written for the music, and not for the satisfaction of a miserable 
rhyme, which in a theatrical representation only does mischief. . . . 
Verse is indeed indispensable to music, but rhyme, on account of the 
rhyming, most injurious,’ &c. 
Here he is at all events more consistent than Wagner, who, 
while claiming the exemption of the music from the bonds of 
rhythm, has absolutely emphasised the rhythm of the words in 
his operas by the introduction of a prominent jingle of doggrel 
rhyme. Another passage in the same letter is so full of musical 
good sense and so generally applicable that it is worth while 
to quote it; he has been speaking of the air for Osmin in 
which the singer’s anger is supposed to be represented as con- 
tinually increasing towards the close of the piece. 

‘The audience will fancy, as the man’s anger goes on increasing, 
that this must be the end of the air, but the allegro assai, in another 
time and key, will just then produce an excellent effect; for, as a man 
in such a towering passion outsteps all the boundaries of order and 
moderation, and wholly loses himself in the excess of his feelings, so 
also must the music. As, however, the passions, whether violent or 
otherwise, must never be expressed to disgust, and music, even in the 
most terrific situations, never give pain to the ear, but always delight 
it and remain music, I have chosen no very distant key to F, the 
key of the air; though not the nearest related, D minor, yet the next 
in succession, A minor.’ 


This passage is an enunciation of general principle in regard 
to musical expression as true and as well worth bearing in 
mind as Hamlet’s celebrated speech to the players in regard to 
passionate acting. Its application to much that is produced as 
music just at present it is hardly necessary to point out. 

The marriage of the composer, which took place shortly 
after the production of the last-named opera, was, as before 
hinted, an event in which he appears more creditably than 
anyone else concerned. The lady’s family were anything but 
an admirable set of people; and though she seems to have 
lived on affectionate terms with her husband (judging, at 
least, from his letters to her), she had incurred a deserved 
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rebuke from him for levity of conduct even before their mar- 
riage, and what regard she had to his memory after his 
death we shall see when we have to refer to the ‘ Requiem.’ 
She was apparently a commonplace, rather vulgar-minded lass, 
with a pretty face and a good voice. It is probable that the 
domestic circumstances of the composer were not more com- 
fortable or dignified than those of men of genius often are; 
though there is no evidence of anything like the utter disorder 
and chaos in which poor Beethoven was often to be found. 
But we find melancholy intimations of the increasing difficulty 
and embarrassment which came upon Mozart during the years 
of married life, increasingly so towards the close of his days. 
We find letters begging over and over again for the loan of 
money, generally accompanied by the explanation that it was 
but for the present that he was in difficulty, as his various 
works, either published or about to be published, must place 
him out of the reach of poverty shortly. That he had a very 
hard part to play is certain, at a time when musicians, even 
of the highest genius, were so dependent upon the capricious 
patronage of a very flighty aristocracy, thinking more of its 
own pleasure than of art, and when men of less independence 
and dignity of character (for as an artist, at least, Mozart 
always preserved these qualities) could get bread which was 
out of the reach of the higher and truer artist. At the same 
time it can hardly be questioned, on the evidence before us, 
that Mozart’s difficulties in the latter years of his life arose a 
great deal from the defects of a character naturally gay, insou- 
ciant, and pleasure-loving ; exactly the sort of character which 
makes a man a general favourite, but which a committee of the 
Charity Organisation Society would probably have reported 
as ‘ineligible for assistance.’ His power of application and 
of rapidity of work under occasional impulses was remarkable ; 
witness the composition of the ‘ Don Giovanni’ overture, and 
the brief space in which the three great symphonies were 
written; but it is the old story of the hare and the tortoise. 
His fitful work could not keep pace with his liabilities; and 
every now and then he seems to have had pangs of conscience 
about his want of foresight and prudence, and pathetically 
promises in his later letters to his wife and others that if he 
can only get out of these present difficulties they shall never 
be in so wretched a condition of dependence, again. In his 
earlier days he had written to his father that he would not 
consent to give lessons—let people who could only play the 
piano do that, he was meant for a higher place. It is touching 
to compare with this the postscript of one of his letters to 
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Puchberg in search of pecuniary aid—‘ Endeavour to make it 
* known that I do not object to giving lessons.’ And yet at 
this very time one of his pupils (Kelly) has left it on record 
that Mozart ‘ would at any time rather play a game at billiards 
‘ with him than give him a lesson.’ It is impossible to look 
harshly on the spectacle of a sensitive man of genius, in- 
volved in the sordid difficulties of scarcity of means which 
are so peculiarly irritating to a proud nature, taking refuge 
in any dissipation that would distract his mind and make him 
happy for the moment. He would in all probability have 
lived regularly enough if he had sooner enjoyed the income 
which the Kapellmeistership of St. Stephen’s would have 
procured him, and which it is sad to remember he only just 
lived to bequeath to Albrechtsberger.* But truth is truth, and 
one can hardly make a hero of a man who consoled himself 
under difficulties, which a more prudent way of life might 
have avoided, by punch and billiards and the society of such 
a low rascal as Schickaneder, the impresario adventurer, who 
(besides stealing his works) probably did the composer more 
harm in other ways than his best friends could undo. Panto- 
mimes and ballets composed by himself, and in which he played 
a part, and the assumption of harlequinade characters at the 
carnival balls, were among the amusements of this period of 
the composer’s life ; but in regard to another charge against his 
character, touched on lightly but with evident credence by 
Holmes, we may probably give Mozart at all events a very 
large benefit of doubt. One particular intrigue in which 
he was supposed by Holmes to have been implicated was fas- 
tened upon his memory by a misinterpretation, almost absurd 
in its perversity, of as innocent a begging-letter as was ever 
penned ; and his latest letters to his wife show a spirit of earnest 
and simple affection which is, to say the least, very much out 
of keeping with the idea of libertinism and conjugal infidelity. 

What concerns us most practically now in regard to Mozart, 
however, is that among all the failings of the latter part of 
his life he never allowed his art to sink under the pressure of 
circumstances ; for even his concession to the whims and non- 
sense of Schickaneder in parts of ‘Die Zauberflite’ was en- 
tirely a piece of good nature towards that scaramouch, who 


* With his characteristic unselfishness, one of his last directions on 
his death-bed was that his decease might be kept secret for a time 
from everyone but Albrechtsberger, in order that the latter might have 
the best chance among candidates for the post which would then be 
vacant. 
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wanted something that would draw all classes and fill the 
coffers of the theatre; and the composer was none the better off 
for it. There is good reason to believe—and at all events 
some one among contemporary publishers told him—that he 
might have made much more by his compositions if he would 
have adopted a popular style and written music below his own 
mark, but which would have had a rapid sale. Considering 
how often this kind of shop-writing has been done by those who 
were under less temptation than Mozart, it is to his eternal 
credit that he never availed himself of this means of coining 
money, and that the compositions written under his period of 
greatest distress and anxiety are (excepting those parts of 
‘ Die Zaubertléte’ which, as just observed, were written with 
a special and perfectly unselfish motive) among his greatest 
and most elevated works. His immediate loss was to become 
our gain; and the grateful recognition of his high aims as an 
artist, under so many temptations and adverse influences, is 
but the barest justice to his memory. 

Though we have not space to touch consecutively, even with 
the strictest regard to brevity, on all the points of interest in 
Mozart’s musical career, we are tempted to return for a moment 
to the subject of his operas, and to some of the circumstances 
of their production, which are vividly characteristic of the 
musical and social conditions of the times. The greatest 
of these we have not yet alluded to; but even in regard to 
‘ Idomeneo,’ a work somewhat passé now, it is interesting to 
notice into what a state of excitement the production of the 
new opera threw the connoisseurs and musicians ; in regard to 
the latter, we have one graphic expression from Mozart himself 
which seems to bring the scene before us at once—how, coming 
back with his friend Cannabich from the first rehearsal, Madame 
Cannabich met him at the door and embraced him with delight, 
and then, he adds, ‘ Ramm (oboe) and Lange (horn) came in 
‘ half crazy, an expression which gives a very real idea of the 
kind of delight which the members of the orchestra seem to 
have taken in Mozart’s accompaniments, a kind of freshness of 
enjoyment in the art which hardly seems to be represented in 
these days, when music is philosophised over with such exceed- 
ingly long words and long faces. Fer the composer’s difficulties 
with his motley but mostly well-meaning group of singers on 
this occasion—how the first tenor could not have an air in one 
scene because ‘it is to thunder, and that will never be heard 
‘if Raff sings,’ and how he had to teach his ‘molto amato 
‘ castrato Del Prato’ the whole opera through—and his really 
interesting disquisitions upon the wsthetic arrangement of the 
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whole, we must refer the reader to Holmes’s pages. ‘ Le Nozze 
‘ di Figaro,’ which, as regards finish and complete balance of 
style, is his dramatic masterpiece, considered as a whole (though 
there is no movement in it equal to the closing scene of ‘ Don 
« Juan’), appears to have been a suggestion of the Emperor 
Joseph ; and in the story, adapted from Beaumarchais, Mozart 
had the advantage of a book giving him situations and con- 
trasts of character involving a great deal of real and piquant 
humour, very suggestive to a composer who had himself such 
a keen eye for the humorous side of life. What he did with 
it everyone knows now; but we are tempted to quote the 
little anecdote, old enough, but we suspect not familiar to every- 
one in these days, of the reception at rehearsal of one scene; 
our countryman Kelly loguitur : 

‘I remember Mozart was on the stage, with his crimson pelisse 
and gold-laced cocked hat, giving the time of the music to the 
orchestra. Figaro’s song, “ Non pit andrai, farfallone amoroso,” 
Benucci gave with the greatest animation and power of voice. I 
was standing close to Mozart, who sotto voce was repeating, “ Bravo! 
“ bravo, Benucci!” and when Benucci came to the fine passage, “ Cheru- 
“ bino, alla vittoria, alla gloria militar,” which he gave out with stentorian 
lungs, the effect was electricity itself, for the whole of the performers 
on the stage and those on the orchestra, as if actuated by one feeling 
of delight, vociferated, “ Bravo, bravo, maestro! Viva, viva, grande 
“Mozart!” Those in the orchestra, I thought, would never have 
ceased applauding by beating the bows of their violins against the 
music desks. The little man acknowledged, by repeated obeisances, 
his thanks for the distinguished mark of enthusiastic applause bestowed 
upon him.’ 

It may be very foolish, but we confess we can never read 
this little incident, though familiar to us from childhood, with- 
out a thrill of excitement. What a piquant little bit of theatre 
history it is, and how graphically told; how we realise 
Mozart’s personality as the ‘little man in the cocked hat,’ 
listening in ill-suppressed excitement to the admirable interpre- 
tation of his music, and sympathise with the outburst of en- 
thusiasm at the close. Why, says the philosophical critic, 
who believes dramatic music to have a mission (with a large M), 
should we attach any importance to a mere piece of mock 
bravado sung by a butler to the page and the lady’s maid? 
Why, it may be answered, should we read over and over 
again with fresh delight the talk and jokes of some careless 
revellers in a tavern? Because, when transmitted to us by 
Shakespeare, we find they represent in perfection one side of 
human character, in the shape of humour which we feel to be 

typical of its kind, and completely true to nature and to the 
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1879. Mozart. 353 
special persons and scenes represented; and what is true to 
nature and to human character always retains its hold on our 
interest. Mozart in this admirable scene has realised the 
perfection of humour, of that best and most subtle type of which 
it may be said that we hardly know whether to regard it as jest 
or earnest ; whether to be inspired by the martial strain of the 
march movement at the close of Figaro’s air, or to laugh at the 
oddly assorted trio as they march off to the measure of the 
tune. As amaster of comedy Mozart stands in some parts 
of this opera almost on a level with Shakespeare ; and just as 
Falstaff and Prince Hal fill a larger space in our literature than 
Milton’s archangels, so we may predict that Mozart’s butler 
and page and waiting-maid will outlast Wagner’s gods and 
goddesses, and even the singing dragon. 

‘Don Giovanni,’ which will always remain the most fasci- 
nating and typical effort of Mozart’s dramatie genius, arose, 
like so many great works, almost out of an accident. The 
success of ‘ Figaro’ at Prague, and the furore excited there by 
the presence and the pianoforte performances of the composer 
in that town, led him one day to say to the manager of the 
theatre there that, as the Bohemians understood him so well, 
he really thought he ought to write an opera on purpose for 
them. ‘The manager wisely booked him on the spot, and he 
had recourse to the eccentric poet Da Ponte, who had fabri- 
cated the libretto of ‘ Figaro,’ and who, for some reason, had 
just been taken with the old story of the libertine and the 
avenging statue, which seems to have seized on Mozart’s fancy 
with the same fascination which it has had for so many 
thousands in so many generations. The stern Beethoven 
called it, indeed, a ‘ scandalous’ subject, degrading to the art 
of music; but few will agree with him as to the subject, how- 
ever weak we may think Da Ponte’s libretto in detail. By its 
original projectors it was, in fact, propounded as an opera with 
amoral purpose—its second title was, ‘Il Dissoluto punito;’ but 
even apart from the moral and the avenging statue, there is in 
the mere figure of the reckless and daring libertine some- 
thing with which one cannot but sympathise. It is worth 
while, in contrast with Beethoven’s view of the subject (which 
may, it is true, have been expressed enly in one of his 
‘moods ’), to notice the way in which it impressed two such 
opposite men of intellect as Dr. Strauss and De Musset: 
the former has left on record the interest with which this 
opera always impressed him, as the spectacle of the ruin of a 
human character through the misuse of ‘the most beautiful 
‘impulse of our nature;’ the French poet, in a far wilder 
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strain of feeling, has expressed what so many will understand 
as to the fascination of the character, in some stanzas in his 
‘Namouna,’ a poem not virginibus pucrisque certainly, but 
well worth looking at in connexion with the subject. The cir- 
cumstances of the composition of the opera seem as oddly out 
of keeping with its fame as the accidental nature of its origin. 
When Mozart set off for his second visit to Prague with the 
object of superintending the production of the new opera, not 
a note of the music was upon paper; and it is on record that 
most of it was written at his friend Dussek’s, with whom he 
stayed, in the midst of noise and company, sometimes during 
games at bowls, in which the composer took his turn with the 
rest, and went on with his writing in the meantime.* Holmes 
notes that the original score is written on various kinds of 
paper, apparently the first that came to hand. The charac- 
teristic overture, so happily expressive of the contrasts of 
feeling and situation in the opera, was begun the midnight 
before the day of the first representation, the composer being 
kept awake by punch and his wife’s conversation, and finish- 
ing the MS. for the copyists at seven in the morning. At 
night the audience were kept waiting three-quarters of an 
hour for the parts, and the overture was played without a re- 
hearsal. The scrap way in which the music was written is 
amusingly illustrated by the story of Mozart bringing to the 
orchestra the drum and trumpet parts for the second finale, 
which he had written out on separate pieces of paper without 
reference to the rest of the score, trusting to his memory, 
only cautioning the players to be careful at one point, as he 
believed there were ‘four bars either too few or too many.’ 
The production of the opera is not without its stage anecdotes, 
one among others as to the characteristic way which Mozart 
took of teaching the Zerlina to put life into her part; she 
would not scream with sufficient energy in the ball-room scene, 
where she is assaulted by Don Giovanni, so the composer 
waited behind her till the right moment, and then laid hold 
of her so forcibly and suddenly that she shrieked in earnest, 
and was politely told ‘that was the way to do it —a story 





* Mozart, in his interesting letter to ‘ Baron V——?’ about his 
own methods of composition, alludes to his power of composing in the 
midst of company, and even talking himself, though, as he says, ‘ only 
‘ about fowls and geese, or Gretel and Biirbel, or some such matters.’ 
Our own Jane Austen furnishes a parallel instance; her exquisitely 
finished novels were written in the general sitting room of the house, 
amidst the conversation of children and visitors. 
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which reminds one of Handel’s autocratic dealings with his 
lady singers. 

The production of ‘Die Zauberfléte’ (to digress for a 
moment from ‘ Don Giovanni’) furnishes a more singular con- 
trast of cause and effect than even its predecessor. Here was 
the greatest musician of his day consenting to set the silliest 
of stories in such a manner as to satisfy the ideas of a needy 
manager as to what would best fill all parts of the house, 
altering or rewriting whole movements to please this man, 
descending to something very like musical claptrap to catch 
the gallery, and consoling himself (for that was part of the 
stipulation) by lavishing on certain scenes some of his grandest 
and noblest music. The result is a medley such as never was 
made by a great musician, and which seems like a mingling of 
church services with excerpts from a pantomime. Still more 
curious is the interest which Mozart seems to have taken in 
this ill-judged venture, and one incident as related by himself 
is too characteristic of the childlike side of his nature to be 
omitted ; it is in a letter to his wife, where he mentions having 
particularly enjoyed the opera one evening from a box close to 
the orchestra, and then— 


‘I went behind the scenes when Papageno’s air accompanied by 
bells began, feeling such a strong impulse to play the bells myself for 
once. I played them a capital trick, for at Schickaneder’s pause I 
made an arpeggio; he started, looked behind the scenes, and saw me. 
The second time the pause came I did nothing, when he waited and 
would not. proceed. I guessed what he wanted, and played a chord. 
He then struck the bells and said, ‘“ Hold your tongue!” which 
made everybody laugh. I believe it was owing to this joke that 
many learned for the first time that Schickaneder did not play the 
bells himself.’ 


There is something almost grotesque in this musical joke, the 
whim of a moment of high spirits, coming down to us as a bit 
of biographical history; and it furnishes an amusing com- 
mentary on Nohl’s remark that ‘the strains of the “ Zauber- 
*“flite” already breathed an elevation of soul scarcely in 
‘harmony with an earthly existence. His soul was entirely 
‘absorbed by heavenly things.’ Poor Mozart! The com- 
poser’s too good-natured compliance with the tastes of Papa- 
geno-Schickaneder revenged itself upon him, in going far to 
deprive his last opera of the place which the great things in 
it must have insured for it on the lyric stage, had they not 
been weighted by inferior music and a nonsensical libretto. It 
may be thought that the libretto does not stand alone in 
deserving this epithet, which might perhaps be applied pretty 
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safely to opera books generally, when considered in detail at 
all events. 

But ‘Don Giovanni’ stands on a very different foot- 
ing in this respect. The characters in it are essentially 
human and representative of typical elements in real life: 
the handsome libertine; the officious servant, too cowardly 
to be a thorough villain; the deserted wife; the high-born 
lady and her lovers; the peasant lovers, with their mixture 
of rustic affection for each other and respect for the great 
man—all these are characters which may exist and have 
existed ; and though nothing could be more commonplace than 
their development in the text, Mozart’s characterisation of 
them in music raises them to quite a different sphere, and gives 
to their play and contrast much of the importance and interest 
of Shakespearian drama. Then he was peculiarly fortunate in 
finding in the animated statue an element of the supernatural 
(so suitable to opera) which is nevertheless allied with human 
feeling and interest; it is not a dragon or a vague monster 
we care not for, it is the spirit of the murdered father who 
died in avenging the insult to his daughter. The intensely 
individualised feeling and dramatic power which are imparted 
to the various characters can hardly be too highly estimated: 
Elvira is perhaps the one exception ; she is not made interesting, 
and her air of complaint against her lot (written for the third 
act, but now generally transferred to the first) is too equable 
in style and deficient in passion—too much like a mere show 
air. But in the music of the other personages what life-like 
variety of character painting there is: how impudent and 
swaggering is Leporello’s first air; how mischievously im- 
pertinent that in which he recounts to Elvira the list of her 
husband’s amours, where even the violins in the accompaniment 
seem to twitch at the lady’s dress to compel her attention ; how 
fresh and innocent the peasants’ dance music, and how touch- 
ing and how true to nature is Zerlina’s part in that now 
hackneyed duet with her would-be seducer, fluttering like a 
captured bird at the plaintive phrase, ‘presto non son pit forte.’ 
And so we might go on noticing one passage after another in 
which human weakness and passion and humour are expressed 
to the life, till we come to the famous supper scene, where 
these various phases of feeling are so admirably drawn 
together and contrasted: the gay enjoyment of the volup- 
tuary, the grotesque humour of the valet, the upbraiding of 
Elvira (who, however, is here again much weaker in expression 
than the other personages—she never seems to have interested 
the composer), the reckless defiance of Don Giovanni’s final 
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hymn (as Baudelaire would have called it) to love and wine, 
and then the ghastly shadow which the coming spectre throws 
before him, so to speak, over the scene, the moment of fright 
and confusion, followed by the tremendous voice of the avenger 
and the conflict of will between him and his victim. One can 
hardly imagine that this scene can ever grow old or cease to 
thrill the listener; and be it observed once more that all this 
emphatic character painting which gives the interest to the 
opera is Mozart’s, and his alone; the mere bald outline and 
commonplace language of the libretto would be nothing, would 
leave us perfectly cold; it is Mozart who warms it into life, and 
puts colour and passion and humour into it by his musical 
expression. Even the fooling of Leporello in the earlier part 
of the scene has its value in giving that sharp sense of con- 
trast in which Shakespeare was such a master, and the effect 
of the conflict between Don Giovanni and the statue is greatly 
enhanced by that one trembling hurried exclamation of the 
valet, ‘ dite di nd, dite di nd,’ the tenor of which is so admirably 
expressed in the very notes to which it is set. The more we 
think of all the varied human feeling portrayed in the work, 
the more astonished we are at the idea that the man who was 
capable of this should ever have been set down as a mere 
maker of ‘ tone-play.’ Of his genius as an instrumental com- 
poser a word may be said separately, but in considering his 
twe principal operas, and the last-named more especially, we 
feel that there is truth in Nohl’s remark that Mozart shared 
with Shakespeare and other great poets those keen perceptions 
that penetrate to the groundwork of life (‘ jener Blick, der auf 
‘den Grund des Lebens schaut ’). 

Which latter remark, we may say, is about the only good 
one we have stumbled upon in the work in question. Why 
this very weak book should have been translated into English, 
when we had such a far better biography of the composer in 
our own language, it is impossible to say; why Nohl should 
have written it he tells us, with perhaps more candour than 
he was himself aware of, in his preface, which amounts to 
saying, almost in so many words, that he was dissatisfied with 
Jahn for presenting only a correct life of Mozart in regard to 
facts, and that he wanted one with some sentiment in it, and 
set about to use Jahn’s facts as the basis for his own sentiment. 
Certainly we have seldom turned over a book which so often 
provoked us to the utterance of that brief criticism on ‘ senti- 
‘ments’ which forms the parting salute to Joseph Surface on 
his final exit. As a specimen of the twaddle the author is 
capable of, after mentioning Leopold Mozart’s advice to his 
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wife and daughter not to buy cheap clothes, as they were no 
real economy, and his consolatory reflection in regard to the 
masquerade dresses purchased in Italy, that they ‘ may be 
‘made use of for many purposes, especially for linings,’ he 
proceeds in the next paragraph: ‘ It was only by such" prin- 
‘ ciples as these that this man could accomplish what all the 
* world now thanks him for—the education of a Mozart.’ In 
his preface he compares Mozart to Wagner, as the German 
master who first pointed out to the nation the prize that 
awaited her if she would remain true to her own individuality, 
and on page 37 he draws special attention to Mozart’s strong 
wish to revisit Italy, and the important result which Italian 
music had upon his own work in developing the element of 
melody in it. The latter is quite true, but both statements could 
not be so. He relates that Mozart wrote his D minor Quartett 
while his wife was expecting her first accouchement, and ob- 
serves that anyone can perceive (from the music) under what 
circumstances it was composed. His lucid reference to the 
history of the ‘ Requiem’ is that as Mozart did not finish the 
work, and yet a complete score was sent to Count Walsege, 
who had commissioned it, a violent controversy as to its 
genuineness arose (he does not say between whom), ‘ which 
e was only put an end to by the discovery of the facts we have 

‘ stated,’ not a single fact bearing on the explanation of the 
mystery being stated at all, and the name of Siissmayer not 
even mentioned, The translation is in point of general style 
as,good as the work was worth; it is, however, the translator 
who is responsible for the perpetual repetition of the foolish 
expression ‘our maestro,’ which occurs more often than we 
could count, sometimes twice or thrice on one page. The 
musical blunders of the translation are astounding. Mozart’s 
most popular symphony is described as the ‘ symphony in E 
‘sharp,’ an expression which ingeniously includes three mistakes 
in one word—as to the German key-nomenclature, as to the 
real key of the work, and as to the utter impossibility of such 
. key signature as ‘ E sharp’ having been ever used by Mozart, 
or (we should hope) by anyone else. It is not a clerical 
error, for it is repeated twice, and in another place we find 
reference to the ‘ Quartett in D sharp,’ which is Lady Wallace’s 
way of translating ‘D dur’ (D major). It will interest his- 
torians of music to find that these extreme keys were in com- 
mon use in Mozart’s time. Even better than this is the 
translation of Sarti’s sarcasm about the Quartett in C, where 
Sarti is made to say that ‘ only a pianist could be so ignorant 
“ as not to know the difference between D sharp and E sharp,’ 
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which is not only nonsense in itself, but misses fhe very point 
of the sarcasm, which the translator evidently does not under- 
stand. What Sarti really said was that it was ‘only a pianist who 
* would confound D sharp and E flat’ (* Der dis und es nicht zu 
‘ unterscheiden wisse’), the implied taunt being that Mozart, 
as a piano player, took his ideas of harmony from the key- 
board, where D sharp and E flat are represented by the same 
key, and not from the theory of music, in which they are 
different both in harmonic relation and in actual pitch. Sarti’s 
apostrophe, which is given in the same paragraph, ‘ Could any- 
‘one do more to cause music to sound discordant?’ is also 
translated wrong; what he said was, ‘Could anyone do more 
‘to put professors out of tune?’ in which there is special 
reference to the difficulties of correct intonation in string 
playing in such a passage: Nohl gives the sentence correctly. 
In short, we can only say that if Lady Wallace means to 
translate any more musical works she would do well to learn 
at least the rudiments of musical theory first; no one has any 
right to come before the public as translator of such a book 
without sufficient musical knowledge to keep clear of such 
absurd mistakes as these. 

We referred incidentally just now to the history of the com- 
position of the ‘Requiem.’ Upon this point Holmes’s original 
work is as deficient as Nohl’s, not from carelessness, but be- 
cause the information now collected and published was not 
then so accessible, and probably Holmes’s strong admiration 
for thie work led him to underrate the weight of even that tes- 
timony which was accessible to him. This is not strange, 
since facts which have long been familiar to the musical world 
of Germany are still ignored and overlooked in England, 
where the ‘ Requiem’ is performed without note or comment 
to indicate its real history,* and believed in with that unques- 
tioning faith so characteristic of the English habit of mind in 
these matters, which dislikes the trouble of being disturbed in, 
or forced to reconsider the grounds of, its worship of any fa- 
vourite idol. Those who care to put themselves in possession 
of the leading facts in this curious history can now easily do so 
by procuring Dr. Pole’s little book, the result of much care- 
ful and painstaking investigation, the conclusions from which 





* We inay here protest also against the continued republication of a 
certain popular work as ‘ Mozart’s Twelfth Mass,’ though it has long 
been known that there is no external evidence to connect it with 
Mozart, and very strong internal evidence against his authorship of 
music mostly so shallow and unworthy of him. 
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are given in the most logical and clear manner, and embody 
perhaps the most extraordinary story ever heard of in con- 
nexion with a musical composition, and one which really has 
all the interest of a romance. Most people have heard of the 
strange and, as Mozart thought, mysterious manner in which 
the commission for the ‘ Requiem’ was given to him by a mes- 
senger from an unknown person concerning whom he was for- 
bidden to enquire—a circumstance which naturally made a 
sinister impression on the mind of the composer, ill in health 
and harassed as he was at the time. Probably comparatively 
few of our musical public, however, are aware even now of the 
prosaic issue of the story, and that it was merely the trick of an 
amateur pretender to genius who had a habit of passing off the 
compositions of others as his own. It is curious that Holmes 
does not seem to have known the name of this person (Count 
Walsegg), though it was known to many in Germany long be- 
fore his book was written; he does not give it, as he would 
almost certainly have done had he known it. Mr. Prout adds 
an appendix to the Life, giving a sufficient résumé of the main 
facts of the story as now known. Dr. Pole has (very judi- 
ciously for the interest of his readers) arranged his story so 
as to unfold the facts in the order in which they came to light, 
keeping back the whole revelation till its actual place at the 
close of the story. We may just run over the main facts, re- 
ferring the reader to Dr. Pole’s pages for details and proofs. 
The mystification of which the ‘ Requiem’ was destined to be 
the subject commences from the very earliest moment of its 
existence, for the opening movement is dated in Mozart’s own 
writing ‘1792’ (the year after his death). What happened 
after his death was briefly this: Mozart had not composed or 
at least written out any of the ‘Requiem’ farther than the 
first eight bars of the ‘ Lacrymosa,’ and here was the widow 
in straitened circumstances, and a valuable musical property, 
for which part of the price had been paid, and the remainder 
might be confidently looked for from an evidently wealthy 
client (for he had voluntarily promised an increase of Mozart’s 
original terms) lying incomplete. Accordingly she went to 
Herr Eybler, an able musician of the day, and obtained from 
him a signed undertaking to finish the ‘ Requiem,’ ‘ begun by 
‘ her late husband,’ by the middle of the ensuing Lent, and to 
let no copy pass into other hands; this is dated December 21, 
1791, about a fortnight after the composer’s death; it was the 
latest of all the pieces of evidence that came to light, but we 
are giving the facts now in their actual order. In going to 
Eybler the widow was, in the first instance. neglecting the 
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wishes of her husband, almost whose last words on his death- 
bed were to charge his friend and pupil Siissmayer with the 
completion of the work. There is evidence that Eybler made 
some sort of attempt to fill in Mozart’s outlines in the original 
score, but for whatever cause he fortunately abandoned the 
task, and Madame Mozart was compelled at last to fall back 
upon Siissmayer, the only man who really had some data to go 

ad upon in his knowledge of Mozart’s intentions communicated 

by the composer himself. He accordingly filled in the instru- 
mental portions of the movements of which Mozart had written 
only the voice parts with a few indications of the figures and 
instrumentation of the accompaniment (the first two movements 
alone having been entirely completed by Mozart); and his 
handwriting being naturally very like Mozart’s, perhaps from 
the mere fact of his working with the great composer so much,* 
he had no difficulty in producing a very successful imitation of 
it. This score went off to Count Walsegg, who at once made 
a copy of it in his own writing , impudently heading it, ‘ Re- 
‘quiem composto dal Conte W alsege,’ and keeping the 
Mozart-Siissmayer score carefully locked up; the latter was 
sold with his other music, and is now in the Imperial Library 
at Vienna. The widow, who had retained a copy, seems 
now to have considered how else she could further turn it to 
account, and sold MS. copies right and left, having already 
legally parted with her property in it to Count Walsegg. 

Holmes incidentally refers to the lady as being ‘as unskilled as 

‘ her husband in business;’ but, though her letters are written 

in a vague shambling style worthy of Mrs. Tulliver, her eye to 

business seems to have been only too keen. She at last con- 
cluded to offer the work for publication to Breitkopf and 

Hiirtel, who, however, heard some rumour about Mozart not 

having finished the work, and wrote to Siissmayer, who replied 

in a letter both candid and modest, and which is highly credit- 
able to him, though it is difficult to understand how he came 
to be silent for so long both before and after on the matter, 
unless the widow had some hold over him that we do not know 
of. He made the statement we have already made as to the 
portion of the work which was his, observing that he owed 
too much to Mozart to silently allow work of his own, which 
must be so inferior, to be given out as Mozart’s, but that 


* When Mozart went to Prague, to produce ‘La (lemenza di Tito,’ 
for instance, he took Siissmayer with him almost in the position 
of collaborateur, the latter being entrusted with all the recitative 
dialogue. 
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the composer had conversed with him on the development 
of the work, and communicated to him the principal fea- 
tures, and he trusted that in what he had done some traces 
of the great composer’s never-to-be-forgotten teaching were 
apparent. Breitkopf and Hiirtel, apparently equally | desirous 
to act honestly in the matter, published Siissmayer’s letter 
in the ‘ Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung,’ though they ob- 
viously did not give full credit to his claims. One result 
of the publication was that the titled charlatan who had 
secured the first score and had actually had it openly per- 
formed as his own in places not many miles from Vienna, 
forgot his prudence so far as to demand, through his legal 
agent, an explanation, complaining that he had been cheated 
in paying for Mozart, and apparently not getting him, and 
there was actually an interview between the Count’s and 
the widow’s agents, at which the portions due to Siissmayer 
were pointed out to the former, who professed himself con- 
tent: After this the matter only excited occasional talk till 
1825, when Gottfried Weber, an eminent musician and critic, 
having had his attention specially turned to Requiems in gene- 
ral and to Mozart’s in particular, startled the musical world 
by an article in his journal (the ‘ Cecilia’), in which the ‘ Re- 

‘ quiem’ was declared to be quite unworthy of Mozart, and the 
theory suggested that Siissmayer probably wrote all or nearly 
all of it, and that the whole had been an adroit attempt to 
acquire fame for his work under cover of Mozart’s name. This 
gave rise to a storm of controversy in which nearly every emi- 
nent musician of the day took part, even up to Beethoven (the 
last person in the world to have formed a cool judgment on 
such a point), from whom there is extant a short, highly cha- 
racteristic letter, quite ignoring the arguments either way, but 
bristling with personal animus against Weber, whom he had 
his reasons for disliking. It is impossible here to touch upon 
even the salient points of this extensive controversy, for fur- 
ther account of which we must refer the reader to Dr. Pole’s 
pages ; we may mention in passing the extraordinary fact of 
the publication, in 1828, of the new biography of Mozart, by 
Nissen, Madame Mozart’s second husband, without the slightest 
reference to the controversy or to the questions as to the au- 
thenticity of the * Requiem ;’ an omission which must, of course, 
have been intentional. The tiext step in the story, some time 
subsequent, was the announcement in the ‘ Musikalische Zei- 
‘tung,’ in 1839, of the discovery of the complete score in 
Mozart’s own handwriting (this being the Mozart-Siissmayer 
score originally sent to Count Walsegz and carefully kept out 
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of sight by him during his lifetime), and the formation of a 
committee of musical experts to examine it. The majority of 
this committee were in favour of Mozart, on the evidence of 
the handwriting ; the minority pointed out minute but import- 
ant differences in certain notes and letters between the admit- 
tedly genuine and the suspected portions, which led to a 
search for other MSS. by Siissmayer, the collation of which, 
when found, showed the most extraordinary similarity to 
Mozart’s handwriting, accompanied, however, by exactly the 
same minute differences observable in the suspected parts of 
the ‘ Requiem’ score. The result was a last (almost hopeless) 
appeal to the widow, who now, in her old age, seemed to think 
there was nothing more to be gained by concealing the truth, 
and said, ‘If the score is finished it is not by Mozart, for he 
‘ did not finish it, the remainder of her letter vaguely attest- 
ing the general correctness of Siissmayer’s claims. This, with 
the circumstantial evidence, settled the matter. 

Are we, then, to conclude that in listening to some of -what 
have been among the favourite movements of Mozart’s ‘ Re- 
‘ quiem’ we are hearing only the work of a composer of lower 
rank, none of whose admitted works have survived? Not 
necessarily. What we now know, as positively as written and 
circumstantial evidence can prove anything, is, which parts of 
the score Mozart actually wrote and which he did not, and 
these are distinguished from Siissmayer’s by the letters ‘ M’ 
and ‘§’ in the new Leipzig edition. But we are still left 
with the not only possible but probable conclusion that in 
parts which were entirely written by Siissmayer he was 
nevertheless working upon ideas which he had derived from 
Mozart. Mr. Macfarren, whose opinion is entitled to great 
deference, refuses credence altogether to the evidence, and 
observes inter alia that the first seventeen bars of the voice 
parts of the ‘ Lacrymosa’ form a complete and connected idea, 
and must have been by the same hand. With all respect for 
so high an authority, we cannot discover any such necessary 
continuity as to invalidate the positive testimony that Mozart's 
work stopped at the eighth bar of the movement, where there 
is a half close. A good deal of the scepticism in regard to 
the subject has arisen from the notion that Siissmayer was a 
mere nonentity ; but there is plenty of evidence that he was 
more than this. He wrote works which enjoyed high repute 
in their own day, and had lived in such close artistic relations 
with Mozart that he might well have caught some of the in- 
spiration of the great composer. Our impression as to the later 

movements is that Siissmayer probably wrote the ‘ Sanctus ’ 
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with the recollection of Mozart’s ideas or suggestions ; * 
that the ‘ Benedictus’ may have been entirely his in melody 
and design as well as execution—beautiful as it is, it differs 
perceptibly from Mozart’s style and execution; but that the 
‘Agnus Dei,’ so original, so unusual in treatment, and so re- 
minding us, in the instrumental score, of the spirit of passages 
in * Don Giovanni,’ must have been Mozart’s in idea, and that 
Siissmayer merely expanded it and put it into connected form. 
However these things may be, we have every reason to be 
glad that, as Mozart incontestably did not complete his last 
and in some respects most elevated work, its completion should 
(in accordance with his own wish) have fallen into the hands of 
the only person who had the data and the ability to complete 
it in a suitable spirit, and to render it the beautiful whole which 
it now is. 

And what are we to say as to that brief but comprehensive 
judgment which Hiller the elder inscribed on his copy of the 
* Requiem’ score, and with which Dr. Pole concludes his in- 
teresting essay: ‘Opus summum, viri summi’? In regard 
to the first half of the sentence the portions of the ‘ Requiem’ 
which are unquestionably Mozart’s may be held to bear it out, 
at all events in comparison with his other choral and vocal 
works ; he has never elsewhere risen so high in grandeur and 
pathos of expression, combined with perfectly balanced musical 
form. The ‘ viri summi’ we can hardly, however, accept sans 
phrase, though we should by no means share the opinion 
that many readers of the present day would no doubt be 
ready to express, that it is extravagant praise. Let us dis- 
tinguish a little. There is no deceased composer concerning 
whom there are at present such different opinions expressed by 
professed musical critics, and such misapprehensions entertained 
by the less informed. We have on the one side such bombast 
as that with which Nohl concludes his book, describing Mozart 
as aman ‘to whom it was given to link together the god- 
‘ like with humanity, the mortal with the immortal,’ and who, 
‘amid all his lofty aims, esteemed the loftiest of all to be 
‘the elevation of humanity:’ a character which one hardly 
knows whether to laugh at or to sigh over, in comparison with 
the biography which it closes. On the other hand, we have 





* What was that effect of the drums which the dying composer 
tried to indicate to Siissmayer? Might it not have been that very 
‘rush’ of the drums on the four short notes, ending on a long one on 
the bar-accent, which is so fine a feature in the accompaniment of the 
‘Sanctus’? 
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the criticism of Wagner and his scribes, who regard Mozart 
as merely a necessary link in the development of an art at that 
time imperfect, a contriver of ‘tone-play’ in which beauty alone 
was aimed at without moral meaning; and we have the analyses 
of concert programmes in which Mozart is patted on the back, 
and his symphonies dismissed with a kind of ‘ Really, how very 
‘ nice it is, after all!’ and set down as quite inferior to Schubert ; 
and then we have such nonsense as was introduced into a lead- 
ing article on Moore in the ‘ Athenzum’ the other day, in 
which Mozart was spoken of as a genius analogous to Tom 
Moore! Could anything more pathetically exemplify the hope- 
less fatuity of the average English literary mind in regard to 
music? For the benefit of such people, let it here be at least 
explained that this musician, whom they seem to regard as a 
writer of pretty songs, possessed a scientific power over musical 
materials and musical construction equalled only by that of 
Bach, and hardly surpassed by him; that his own interest and 
sympathy was always with the highest and severest forms of 
the art, his own favourite amusement the extemporising of 
fugues and fugued fantasias, his own favourite instrument the 
organ, upon which, though with no opportunity for acquiring 
great mechanical skill, he played so that musicians who remem- 
bered Bach’s playing declaréd that they ‘ could have believed 
‘old Bach had risen from the grave;’ and that as regards 
mastery over the higher forms of musical composition Schubert 
was a mere child in comparison with him. Nothing, in fact, is 
more characteristic of the slipshod and thoughtless musical 
criticism of the day in England, than the manner in which 
the ill-constructed and rambling rhapsodies which Schubert 
called ‘symphonies’ have been revived and put up as things 
worthy to be ranked with the works of the great masters of 
this highest and most ambitious form of instrumental music. 
The truth of the matter in regard to Mozart’s standing among 
his great compeers may be said to be this: the judgment 
which has called him vir summus is justifiable in this respect, 
that he achieved a more complete balance of style, a more 
complete blending of qualities often supposed to be incom- 
patible, a more complete perception of the relation of the 
means to the end, than any other great composer has habitu- 
ally realised. Beethoven has exhibited the same completeness 
and balance of form and style in some of his works, but 
hardly in those which on general grounds would be con- 
sidered his greatest or most characteristic productions. Mozart 
in his operas absolutely blent the elements of Italian melody 
and of German scientific construction into a form so complete 
VOL. CL. NO. CCCVIII. BB 
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and apparently spontaneous that all sense of nationality is lost 
(as in the highest art it should be), and the style of the music 
seems a natural outgrowth of the conditions of abstract beauty 
and fitness in musical form. It is just this cosmopolitan 
character in his art which makes him obnoxious to the modern 
Teutonic-school of musicians and critics, whose tone reminds 
one of the man whom Heine met at some gathering of his dear 
countrymen, who told him that ‘ at this German meeting must 
‘the German German speak.’ In his three leading sym- 
phonies we find the same complete finish and balance of power, 
the same precise sense of proportion and scale, and of the 
relation of the means to the end. Even apart from this, two 
of these symphonies (the C and the G minor) contain things 
which not even Beethoven’s highest efforts can be said to have 
surpassed as musical composition. It would be impossible to 
find anywhere in music more perfect beauty, without spot or 
stain, than in the slow movement of the Symphony in C, or a 
nobler and more calm serenity than breathes to us in that 
second subject of the first movement, where, after the pause 
of the whole orchestra, there breaks upon us that melody for 
the violins in octaves which seems to come fresh to us, every 
time we hear it, from some blissful region above the reach of all 
human sorrow and decay. And certainly, speaking relatively, 
we may say that no musician has ever achieved such passionate 
expression with so few notes and instruments as Mozart in the 
first movement cf the G minor Symphony ; no composer ever 
had more right to say, as he did in answer to the Emperor's 
criticism on one of his operas as having ‘too many notes,’ 
‘ There are just as many notes, your majesty, as there ought 
“to be;’ no one ever achieved, on such a scale, the feat which 
he did in the finale of the Symphony in C, of producing a 
movement of the most complicated and scientific construction, 
in which nevertheless the idea of science and of complication 
is never present to the listener, and the whole sounds as 
spontaneous and unhampered in effect as if it were a mere 
outpouring of simple melody. Then what is the other side to 
all this? for we have hinted already that there is one. It is 
that Mozart’s genius, as known to us in his published works, 
does fall under that limitation which is often found accom- 
panying the most perfect artistic balance in painter, poet, 
and musician; exactly that kind of limitation which is so 
admirably described and analysed in Mr. Browning’s poem, 
‘An drea del Sarto.’ Life is many-sided but imperfect, and a 
perfectly balanced art is apt to fall short in the intensity of 
expression which the representation of the most poignant and 
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passionate moments of human emotion demands. We do 
not say that Mozart never realises the highest intensity of 
emotion—there are moments when he reaches it, but they are, 
comparatively speaking, few. We hear his andante from the 
Symphony in C, and we see a face of the most calm and perfect 
beauty; we hear the allegretto of Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony, and we are conscious of a passionate cry from the depths 
of the human heart. And if we compare them in their gayer 
moods, the finale of Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony is to that- 
of Mozart’s in E flat as a bacchanalian orgy compared with a 
gay and merry /éte champétre. Mozart is the more perfect 
artist, but Beethoven is the more intense and passionate poet, 
and human nature has answered to his call. But even ad- 
mitting this limitation in Mozart’s power of emotional expres- 
sion, we must make two very large allowances in regard to 
him. If we remember how many of his works were produced 
under very disadvantageous circumstances, and hampered by 
the imperfect capacities of his executants, and if we consider 
what is said of the effect of his extempore playing, we may 
well imagine that if we could have had crystallised for us 
what Mozart played on the organ and pianoforte when pleasing 
only himself and listeners of the highest order, we might find 
that he came closer to Beethoven on the pianoforte, and was 
more near surpassing Bach on the organ, than his engraved 
music gives us any adequate idea of; and if, secondly, we 
take into account the fact of his early death, that he had been 
all his life harassed and in difficulty, and if we bear in mind 
that he was steadily rising in his art up to his last moment, 
and that the portions of his last work which he completed are 
the highest and most serious in spirit of all that he ever wrote, 
we may be disposed to think that, could he have had the 
twenty years more of life which were allotted to Beethoven, 
with the competency and freedom from care which had been 
insured to him, unhappily, just too late, he might very possibly 
have earned the name not only of the most perfect, but the 
greatest of musical composers. 
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Arr. III.—1. On the Theory of Compound Colours, and tle 
Relations of the Colours to the Spectrum. By J. CLerKx 
Maxwett, M.A. Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society, Vol. CL. 1860. 


2. Manual of the Science of Colour. By WiLLiam Benson, 
Architect. London: 1871. 


3. Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects. By H. HEvm- 
HOLTZ, Professor of Physics in the University of Berlin. 
Translated by E. Atkinson, Ph.D., and Dr. Pye Surru, 
B.A. London: 18753. 


4, Six Lectures on Light. By Joun Tynpvati, LL.D., 
F.R.S. London: 1873. 


5. Elementary Treatise on the Ware Theory of Light. By 
H. Luorp, D.D. London: 1876. 


6. Modern Chromatics, with Applications to Art and Industry. 
By Ocpen N. Roop, Professor of Physics in Columbia 
College. London: 1879. 


HE series of effects which are distinguished as colour are 
certainly amongst the most beautiful of the visible attri- 
butes of Nature. The exquisite tints of the sunset sky, the 
many-hued arch of the rainbow, the gorgeous livery of the 
flowers, the variegated plumage of birds, the bright glimmer 
and sheen of insects, and the soft verdure of the valleys and 
hills, all rise up as a vivid panorama in the mind the instant 
the simple word ‘ colour ° is suggested in the train of thought. 
Everyone is familiar with the circumstance that the colours, 
with which natural objects are so brilliantly clothed, require 
sunshine or daylight to render them obvious to the eye. In 
the deepening twilight of evening they are toned down into 
fainter hues and less striking contrasts ; in the moonlight they 
are dissolved into hueless shadows; in the darkness of night 
they are concealed altogether under the sable cloak that then 
covers all visible objects. From this it becomes at once plain 
that light is required to make colours perceptible. In the 
absence of light the most: vivid colours fail to render their 
existence manifest to human eyes. 

But science, which in the present day is always striving to 
penetrate beneath the outer appearances of things, is by no 
means satisfied to rest in this superficial apprehension of an 
obvious fact. It, with its deeper insight, is aware that light 
not only makes the bright and gay colours of natural objects 
apparent to the eye, but that it actually paints these with the 
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hues which are seen. The colours of natural objects are not 
merely covered up under the shadow of night; but they are 
actually, for the time, withdrawn or destroyed. Under the 
deep shadow of night there is no such thing on the face of 
Nature as the greenness of grass, or the crimson and scarlet, the 
azure and gold, of the flowers. Just as the tints of the sun- 
set sky or the hues of the rainbow can be seen by close watch- 
ing to be taken away from the clouds, or mist-screens, as the 
light is withdrawn, so in actual fact the colour is removed 
from the most vividly tinted objects on the surface of the 
earth as the light is shut off by the intervention of opaque 
substance. Colour, in reality, is an attribute of light, and in 
no sense a quality of the object in which it is manifested. 

There is nothing particularly novel in this assertion of the 
fundamental canon of the philosophy of colour. The fact, so 
far, is well known to all educated and fairly intelligent people. 
But it is not as commonly understood that this familiar cir- 
cumstance entails a series of consequences which are of a very 
marvellous character, which shed a new meaning upon many 
of the abstruse operations of Nature, and which, on that 
account, are of great interest. There is, perhaps, no branch of 
science in the present day that is more instinct with wonderful 
revelations than the one which deals with the effects of lumi- 
nous vibration, and with the colour-painting of Nature. 

Light, in itself, is essentially due to vibratory movement. 
It is a something which trembles, and whose tremblings are 
felt when these strike upon the keenly sensitive nerve-fibrils of 
the eye. Vision is a result of the propagation of these subtle 
tremblings to the sensorial tracts of the brain. What the 
substance is which vibrates in the first instance into light, 
science itself is not yet competent to explain. But scientific 
authorities conceive that it is a material entity of a thinness 
and lightness a myriad times surpassing the thinness and 
lightness of the rarest air-vacuum that has ever been pro- 
duced by human agency; a medium so light and rare, indeed, 
that it is virtually without appreciable weight, for, if it pos- 
sessed that attribute in any sensible degree, it would be 
gathered up into clustering agglomerations about the earth 
and its kindred world-associates in space, instead of being 
scattered evenly thrcugh the vast chasms that lie between. 
It spreads certainly from the earth to the sun, and from the 
sun to the stars, if the so-called rays of light, which are seen 
sparkling from the stars and blazing from the sun, are tre- 
mulous impulses of material substance. The only designation 
which the ingenuity of science has been able to contrive for 
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this omnipresent agent is a word which it has borrowed from 
the language of ancient Greece. It is now spoken of as ‘ ether,’ 
which to the old Greek philosophers was the name of the far- 
reaching azure of space seen where the transparent air mingles 
with the circumambient sky. It is also called the ‘ lumini- 
‘ ferous ether,’ because light is wafted or borne upon the wings 
of its vibrations. 

As occurs in various other of the domains of scientific re- 
search, there are many particulars which are known concern- 
ing this impalpable entity, although its own actuality of exist- 
ence is beyond the direct grasp of the senses. Thus it is well 
understood that the vibrations of this subtle agent, although 
endowed with an almost spiritual fleetness, have nevertheless 
a pace which can be measured and marked. The sun is, in 
round numbers, 93,000,000 miles from the earth. But the 
vibrations of light pass across the vast chasm that lies between 
the sun and the earth in eight minutes and a quarter, or in 
495 seconds of time.* In order, however, that. they may 
accomplish the long journey in such a time, they must travel 
with a speed of nearly 188,000 miles in a second, or, in other 
words, with a velocity one million times greater than that with 
which the vibrations of sound are propagated through the 
air. 

The discovery of the rate of the propagation of light was 
made in a very ingenious and remarkable way by the Danish 
astronomer Roemer just two centuries ago. He was at that 
time residing at Paris, and engaged in observing the move- 
ments of the satellites of Jupiter, and, whilst doing so, he 
happened to notice that the return of the first satellite into the 
shadow of the planet took place after a perceptibly longer 
interval with each successive recurrence. After one hundred 
returns, the satellite was fifteen minutes behind what should, 
to appearance, have been the proper instant for its plunge 
into the shadow. While reflecting upon the possible cause of 
this retardation and irregularity, it occurred to Roemer that, 
during the entire period of this observed retardation, the planet 
itself had been getting further and further away from the 
earth as it swept on in its vast orbit, and that, if the indica- 
tion of its position and behaviour had to be conveyed to the 
earth by an agent which required time for its progress, that 


* In exact figures at the rate of 187,878 miles a second, if the dis- 
tance of the sun be taken at the recently reduced estimate of 93,000,000 
miles. Under the old estimate of the distance of the sun thet velocity 
of light was conceived to be 192,00¢ miles a second. 
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agent would obviously need more time for the performance of 
its passage when the planet was far away, than when it was 
near. Subsequent calculations of a more refined and exhaust- 
ive character established the fact that the eclipse of the 
satellite occurred sixteen minutes and a half later when the 
earth was on the opposite side of the sun to the planet, than 
when it was between the sun and the planet; or, in other 
words, that the vibrations of light required sixteen minutes 
and a half to make their way across the entire breadth of the 
earth’s orbit, or eight minutes and a quarter to traverse the 
half of that breadth, which is the same thing as the distance 
of the sun from the earth. 

The vibrations of light, which make their presence felt by 
striking upon the nerve-structures of the eye, are as marvellous 
in the matter of size as they are in the matter of speed. A 
soap-bubble can be blown so thin that the film is not more 
than the 553555 part of an inch in thickness. Experiment 
with a film of this character has shown that three or four such, 
placed together, would give depth enough for a single vibration 
of light. The German optician Nobert, by the exertion of 
almost inconceivable skill, rules lines upon glass, of which as 
many as 112,000 lie within the span of an inch. Such lines, 
again, have been experimentally shown to be a little further 
apart than the length of a luminous vibration. The shortest 
vibrations of light include at least two such lines in their ex- 
cursion or amplitude. The finest light-vibrations which have 
been measured are not more than the ;-4,,5 part of an inch 
in length. The line which follows here, , represents the 
length of such a vibration magnified 10,000 times. 

But if there are 57,000 vibrations of light in an inch, how 
many must there be in the 93,000,000 miles which intervene 
between the earth and sun! Fifty-seven thousand in an inch 
implies nearly 3,700,000,000 in a mile, or, in round numbers, 
679,000,000,000,000 in 188,000 miles. As light travels 
188,000 miles in a second, therefore 679 millions of millions 
of vibrations must pass any fixed point in the route every 
second, or, what comes to the same thing, must strike each 
second upon the eye at the end of the journey, to call up in it 
the sensation of vision. These numbers, as a matter of fact, far 
transcend man’s powers of exact estimation. Millions of 
millions are quantities that the human mind is entirely incom- 
petent to grasp in any definite sense; and this difficulty is 
materially enhanced when, as in this case, the millions of millions 
have to be conceived as succeeding each other in the brief in- 
terval which is concerned in the single beat of a seconds pen- 
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dulum. ‘Nevertheless, it is substantially with such quantities 
that physical science has, of necessity, to deal when it under- 
takes to investigate the character of light. When a beam of 
clear sunshine flashes upon the human eye, shocks, as frequent 
and as minute as those which have been described, strike upon 
the nerve-structure of the organ. 

Even this, however, does not exhaust the marvels of the 
subject. The nerves of the eye not only feel the vibrations of 
light, but they are conscious that in those vibrations there are 
differences of impulses that may be distinguished from each other. 
Sunshine not only consists of vibrations which are communi- 
cated as rapid shocks to the eye, but contains also within itself 
tremblings of different orders of intensity and different degrees 
of power, which, although mingled intimately together, can 
nevertheless be so sifted apart by appropriate management that 
each can be examined by itself. 

The first clear demonstration of this compound and compli- 
cated nature of sunshine was accidentally made by Sir Isaac 
Newton, although he was not himself, at the time, aware of all 
that was implied in his discovery. Having admitted a beam 
of strong sunshine into a dark room through a small hole in 
the window-shutter, he placed a triangular bar, or prism, of 
glass in the path of the sunbeam, in order to note the bending 
of the beam out of its proper course by the influence of the 
prism. In doing this, however, he found, to his surprise, that 
the beam was not only bent out of its course, but that it was 
broken up also, or dispersed, into a lengthened streak of rain- 
bow-like colours. Upon the white screen, which he had pre- 
pared to receive the spot of sunshine after it had traversed the 
prism, there was cast, not the round spot of clear light which 
he had looked for, but a lengthened-out ribbon of illumination, 
in which seven distinct colours, violet, indigo, blue, green, 
yellow, orange, and red, followed each other in close and rapid 
succession. From this beautiful experiment Sir Isaac Newton 
sagaciously inferred that white light, or sunlight, consists of 
seven different kinds of beams, all bound up together, but 
capable of being severed from each other. To the coloured 
band which he had thus produced upon the screen, he gave the 
name of the ‘ Prismatic Image,’ or ‘ Spectrum,’ the technical 
designation by which it has since continued to be known. 

Sir Isaac Newton conceived that the different kinds of light, 
which he had sifted asunder in this way out of the sunbeam, 
were in reality the shocks of different kinds of particles which 
had been shot out of the sun. It is now held, however, that 
they are the results of different orders of vibrations of the 
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luminiferous ether, and not shocks from emitted particles. 
Thus it has been pretty well ascertained that the violet light 
of the spectrum is a nerve-sensation produced by vibrations 
which are the ;~1,, part of an inch in length; the green 


light, a sensation produced by vibrations the z-1,,; part 
of an inch; and the red light, a sensation produced by vibra- 
tions that are the ;51,, part. These different-lengthed 
vibrations all travel together with the same speed so 
long as their journey lies through the void chasms of space. 
They keep company with each other in passing from the sun 
to the earth. But they are, nevertheless, not endowed with 
the same intensity of moving force, so that, when they have to 
make their way through the somewhat impeding substance of 
glass, instead of through void space, they do not continue to 
travel at an equal pace, but part company, the stronger vibra- 
tions pushing on, and the weaker lagging behind, and being 
more and more turned aside out of their original course than 
those which possess the greater energy. In traversing the 
prism of glass, the relatively short and weak violet and blue 
vibrations move with less resolute impulse than the green and 
the yellow, which are of superior amplitude and force; and 
the green and yellow, in their turn, move with less than the 
still longer and stronger vibrations of the orange and red. 
The ultimate result is that the short and weak blue vibrations 
are thrown the most out of their original course to one end of 
the spectral band, whilst the longest and strongest red vibra- 
tions, with their more resolute impulse, make their way to the 
other end of the prismatic image. It is another consequence 
of the superior momental energy of the red vibrations that the 
red rays themselves are less separated and dispersed than the 
green and blue. The red space of the spectrum is narrower 
and brighter than the space which is occupied by the tints of 
blue. 

The vibrations of light are manifestly sifted asunder in 
this way because the tremulous movements of the ether are 
embarrassed in their progress when they get entangled amidst 
the molecules of the glass. The minute particles of the 
vitreous substance impede the propagation of the vibrations 
that are passing amongst them, and they impede that propaga- 
tion the most in the case of the vibrations that have the least 
vigour and force. There is, however, another way in which 
this sifting asunder of the different orders of vibrations is ac- 
complished in the ordinary operations of nature, that even 
more strikingly illustrates this power of molecular interference, 
when the matter is properly understood. 
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When sunshine or daylight falls upon a piece of white 
paper, the paper appears to be white because all the vibrations 
which fall upon it are shot back or reflected to the eye. 
White light falls upon the paper, and white light is thrown from 
it to the organ of vision. The paper appears white because 
all the vibrations, both the long ones and the short ones, or, 
at least, an equal proportional quantity of all those vibrations, 
are sent back from its surface. If sunshine be allowed to fall 
upon black cloth instead of upon white paper, the chief part 
of the vibrations penetrates in a short distance amidst the par- 
ticles and fibres of the cloth, and is extinguished there, in 
place of being returned to the eye. The cloth is black, instead 
of white, because these luminous vibrations are kept in it 
instead of being shot back. If all the vibrations were abso- 
lutely absorbed and destroyed, the black cloth would be as 
invisible as the black darkness of a starless and moonless night. 
The cloth is dimly seen because in reality a small quantity of 
the vibrations are thrown back from its outside surface before 
they get entangled within the constituent particles of the 
fabric, and so communicate to it a surface-sheen which just 
suffices to redeem it from invisibility. Blackness, when it is 
complete, is the same thing as invisibility. It communicates 
no light-vibrations to the eye, and consequently excites no 
sensation of vision in the organ. 

But when sunlight falls upon such an object as the petals 
of a scarlet geranium, a more complicated operation ensues. 
The vibrations of shorter amplitude and inferior strength are 
received deep into the petal-substance of the flower, and are 
there held fast and quenched. But the longer and stronger 
vibrations, having also penetrated a certain distance in amidst 
the molecules, are first arrested, and then turned back without 
being destroyed. The flower, accordingly, is seen by their 
instrumentality, and by their instrumentality alone. It appears 
as if bathed by the vibrations which it returns; that is, by the 
red vibrations of light. The flower of the geranium looks red, 
because it returns the red vibrations to the eye. There is no 
other tint of colour amidst the red, because the green and blue 
vibrations of inferior strength are held back by the flower, and 
not forwarded on to the eye in the companionship of the red. 
When sunlight falls upon the flower of the violet, the vibrations 
of great and medium amplitude are extinguished in the sub- 
stance of the flower, whilst those of shortest amplitude and 
lowest strength are shot back from its molecules to the eye, 
and so clothe its tissues with the tints of violet. The flower 
of the primrose, in a somewhat similar way, retains all the 
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vibrations but the yellow ones, and gives those back to the 
eye; and green leaves absorb and destroy all the vibrations 
but green, and send back those green ones to the eye. Such, 
then, is the process by which the paintirg of nature with 
colour is brought about. The luminiferous vibrations of dif- 
ferent orders, which are contained in the sunlight, are sifted 
apart by the action of the material substances on which they 
fall, and some of the severed vibrations are retained and de- 
stroyed, whilst others are not so destroyed, but are started 
again upon a reflected progress. Which of the vibrations it is 
that are quenched, and which that are returned to the eye, 
depends upon the nature of the surface that is brought into 
communication with their tremulous movements. Some mole- 
cules drink in and retain one kind of vibrations, and others 
absorb and extinguish only those of a different character. 
But, under the shadow of night, there is no colour anywhere. 
There is then only that difference of molecular condition in 
opaque objects which enables them to deal in this sifting and 
discriminating way with the luminous vibrations when these 
are again supplied with the return of daylight. 

In all cases, however, in which colour is produced in visible 
objects from the falling upon them of the vibrations of white 
light, such colour is due to the vibrations having made their 
way to some extent in amongst the particles of which such 
objects are composed. In order that the vibrations of one 
class may be severed from those of a different kind, and in 
order that some shall be extinguished, it is indispensable that 
the whole shall be brought into close quarters with the material 
molecules that are the effective agents in the process of inter- 
ference. In all probability the vibrations penetrate at least 
ten or twelve times their own depths into the substance, when 
any material effect is produced, so that those which are re- 
turned have to pass twice through this extent of the influencing 
molecules. Of the vibrations which pass in, one part is more 
powerfully absorbed and more easily extinguished than the 
rest, and it is the part which is not so absorbed, but which is 
sent back again, which determines the colour that is discerned. 
Such portions of the vibrations as are thrown back from the 
actual surface, without having penetrated at all amidst the 
absorbing and refracting molecules, still bear the character of 
white light, because they have not been subjected to the sifting 
operation carried on by the molecules lying within, and, on 
this account, the colour of visible objects is in every case 
mingled with some uncoloured superficial reflection, or gloss. 
With very compact substances, such as metallic silver, the: 
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light may be almost entirely reflected from the surface, without 
penetrating in amongst the particles at all. It then appears 
to the eye as the well-known colourless, but brilliant, metallic 
lustre. 

There are many charming experiments contrived by scien- 
tific men to show that the explanation which has been here 
given is the correct interpretation of the colour-effects of 
nature. Some of these are very easily performed, and are 
of an instructive and interesting character. Thus, for in- 
stance, if the deep orange-coloured solution, which is made 
when bichromate of potash is dissolved in water, be poured 
into a dish, or bath, of black ebonite, and this be placed on the 
floor, no colour is seen in the liquid, because the black ebonite 
absorbs and destroys all the luminous vibrations which pass 
down to it through the liquid. No yellow light at all is 
returned to the eye. But if a white porcelain plate be slipped 
into the dish, the orange colour of the liquid immediately 
becomes visible, because then the orange vibrations, which are 
not destroyed by the liquid, are returned through it from the 
white plate, and so finally reach the eye. The liquid itself 
destroys all the vibrations but those which produce the orange 
impression. The black ebonite destroys the orange vibrations 
which the solution of bichromate of potash has spared. But 
the white plate reflects them instead. A somewhat similar 
experiment to this is exhibited by nature itself every day, 
when the sunlight, which falls upon the opaque surface of the 
earth, is reflected from it up into the air. The strong red 
vibrations make their way out through the air into space, and 
are dissipated there so as to be lost to human eyes. But the 
faint blue vibrations, having less penetrative impulse, and 
being unable to struggle through, are intercepted on their way 
by the minute particles of air and transparent vapour which 
lie in their path, and are turned back from them to the eye. 
They then are seen as the blueness of the overhanging vault 
of the sky. After sunset the vibrations, which pass up from 
the sun into the vapours and mists that float above the west- 
ern horizon, do not make their way through these obstructive 
media as freely as the light-vibrations do through the clearer 
air of noontide, and, consequently, then even the strong 
orange and red lights are intercepted and turned back to the 
eye, and in that way the western sky gets clothed with the 
gorgeous hues which are so common in the early twilight. 

The familiar effect produced by coloured fires is sufficient in 
itself, if rightly considered, to establish the doctrine of the 
nature of colour which has been here advanced. When illu- 
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mination is artificially produced by a monochromatic or one- 
coloured flame, no other tint appears in objects of any kind 
than the one which that particular flame is competent to 
confer. Red fire makes everything look red, and green fire 
makes everything look green. ‘The most instructive, however, 
of the monochromatic lights i is the one which contains only 
very faint yellow vibrations, such as is illustrated in a rude 
, form in the snap-dragon of the Christmas season. This light, 
when properly prepared, is capable of producing a very start- 
ling and surprising effect. The best process for its production 
consists in heating over a spirit lamp, in a shallow iron dish, a 
mixture of equal parts of spirit of wine and water, into which 
some common salt has to be sprinkled when the dilute spirit 
begins to boil. The salt is then decomposed into chlorine and 
sodium, and, when the mixture is set on fire, the sodium 
tinges with a pale yellow hue the flame which rises out of the 
dish. If, in the absence of all other light, a group of bril- 
liantly coloured objects, such as crimson, blue, and green 
articles of apparel, and gaily tinted flowers, be brought within 
the illumination of this ‘flame, it is found that all the colours 
have disappeared, and that nothing remains but dingy neutral- 
tint shades of greater or less intensity. Everything appears 
of a ghastly and quite colourless hue. The faces of people 
around assume a bloodless cadaverous aspect, because every 
red tint in the skin is destroyed. This experiment, when care- 
fully and skilfully exhibited, is, on the whole, the best practical 
illustration that can be given of the fact that colour is an 
attribute of light, and not a quality of visible objects. 
In the early experiments with the prism it was conceived 
that three only of the seven prismatic tints, namely red, yellow, 
and blue, were primary colours, and it was held that the other 
four colours were merely secondary minglings of these primary 
ones with each other. As early as the year 1792, Christian 
Ernst Wiinsch of Leipzig, however, ascertained that not red, 
yellow, and blue, but red, green, and violet, are the primary: 
colours of the spectrum. The experimental proof of this view 
is the fact that none of these colours, red, green, and violet, 
as they are found in the spectrum, can be broken up or 
resolved into other tints. If pure green, pure red, or pure 
violet light is passed through the prism, it comes out exactly 
at what it goes in. Each of these colours must therefore consist 
of luminous vibrations which are all of the same fixed and 
definite length. In the paper contributed to the Royal Society 
in 1860, Professor Clerk Maxwell gave an account of an appa- 
ratus which he had devised for the experimental examination 
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of the colour-rays of the solar spectrum, and he therein 
states that in his experiments he found the true and pure 
centre of green light very definitely fixed at a spot which was 
about one-fourth of the length of the spectrum from one of its 
extremities, but that he could not as satisfactorily fix the position 
of the pure red and blue rays. In reference to the blue, 
indeed, there is some difference of opinion amongst scientific 
authorities whether the true centre of the undecomposable 
vibration is to be found in the blue or in the violet portion of 
the least refrangible end of the spectrum. Professor Maxwell 
inclined to think that blue had the best claim to the distinction. 
But Dr. Young always awarded it to violet, and the majority 
of recent experimentalists support the views of Dr. Young. 
In the most exact of recent treatises on the composition of 
light, red, green, and violet are spoken of as the primitive 
and undecomposable colours. Yellow is unquestionably a 
compound and not a primitive colour, as it has so long been 
conceived to be. Dr. Young appears to have been quite 
aware of this. But the beautiful experiments of Professor 
Clerk Maxwell disposed finally of the pretensions of yellow. 
He found that in every case orange and yellow vibrations in 
the spectrum were equivalent to mixtures of green and red. 
When yellow light is passed through the prism, red and green 
rays emerge from the opposite side, and when, on the other 
hand, red and green lights are intimately mingled by optical 
contrivances, they invariably present themselves as yellow. 

All the other secondary colours also can be produced in a 
similar way by mingling together the primary ones, if light 
itself, and not artificial pigments, be used. Orange is com- 
posed of red and green, indigo of violet and green. Both 
yellow and indigo, and yellow and blue produce white when 
they are mixed together, because the yellow contains red and 
green in itself. The popular notion that yellow and blue 
produce green is a fallacy due to the circumstance that coloured 
pigments, and not pure luminous vibrations, are employed in 
the artist’s formation of green. ‘The colours in artificial pig- 
ments are never pure. When blue and yellow pigments are 
mixed together, the one absorbs and extinguishes all the yellow, 
orange, and red, and the other all the violet, indigo, and blue. 
Green, being thus the only colour whose vibrations neither 
extinguishes, is the only one which survives, and which is 
transmitted to the eye when blue and yellow pigments are 
mixed together. 

The impurity of pigments as media of colour is very well 
illustrated in another way. If the three primary colours of 
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the spectrum are brought together in due proportion by an 
optical contrivance, such as passing them back from a concave 
mirror, a spot of pure white light is the result. But if a round 
disc of cardboard be painted with the same colours, in the 
same proportions, in separate segments, and be then rapidly 
whirled round a central pivot or pin, so that the several colours 
are confused together in the eye by the whirling, the card- 
board appears, not white, but of a tolerably deep shade of 
neutral tint. However brilliant the hues upon the cardboard 
may be made, these still contain particles which absorb and 
extinguish some of the vibrations of each of the several 
colours, so that the proper proportions for the composition of 
pure white light do not remain. This whirling table of card- 
board is, however, capable of being turned to very interesting 
philosophic use. Discs, of the four colours, red, yellow, green, 
and blue, and also of white and black, are in the first instance 
prepared in such a way that, by means of a slit cut in each 
straight from the centre to the circumference, two or three can 
be slipped over each other so as to show any desired combina- 
tion of different proportions of colours on the circular board. 
A second set of dises of exactly the same kind, but of only half 
the breadth of the larger ones, are also provided. When the 
inner discs are properly arranged, there then appears a small 
central circular space of one series of colours, surrounded by a 
broad rim of a different series; and, when the circular board is 
whirled round, the tints produced by the inner circle and the 
outer zone under any given adjustment can be compared, and 
the segments can be from time to time modified in either or 
both, until the two are found to match. By this piece of 
apparatus it can be readily shown that altogether different 
combinations may be made to produce the same result. Thus, 
for instance, if the outer rim consist of 23 parts of green, 44 
parts of yellow, and 99 of blue, and the inner circle of 118 
parts of black and 48 parts of white, when the table is whirled, 
the central circle and the circumferential band are both found 
to wear precisely the same shade of neutral tint. In order to 
produce these effects, the disc must, however, be made to 
revolve as rapidly as sixteen times in a second; otherwise the 
different chromatic elements are not combined in a single 
impression upon the nerves of the eye. The disc must move 
so fast that the impression of the following colour falls upon 
the eye before that of the preceding one has passed away. 
Such rapid revolution is easily produced by the employment 
of multiplying wheels to drive the disc. By this apparatus it 
can be demonstrated that proper proportions of blue and green 
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match with black, white, and red. Red and green form a 
drab which matches with black, white, and yellow. The three 
primary colours, red, blue, and green, can, by proper apportion- 
ment and management, be made to match with any hue that 
can be conceived. 

There is one particular ground upon which the promotion of 
green to the dignified position of a primary and undecompo- 
sable colour, in the place of yellow, should be contemplated 
with special satisfaction. Green is obviously the great central 
colour of nature itself. It is the tint by which by far the 
larger part of the surface of the earth is covered. This green- 
ness which is so characteristic an attribute of vegetation is due 
to the formation of a particular principle in the living plant 
to which the appropriate name of ‘ leaf-green,’ or ‘ chlorophyl, 
has been given. This colouring principle is prepared upon 
the largest scale by the co-operation of light and of the living 
vegetable structure. It is produced by the destructive resolu- 
tion of carbonic acid, the gaseous food of plants, into its 
elements, and by the appropriation of the carbon derived from 
that source as the base of a more elaborate process of manu- 
facture. It is principally composed of carbon and hydrogen, 
but with these two predominant constituents there are mingled 
in relatively small apportionments of nitrogen and oxygen. 
The green product is, however, only perfected in the presence 
of sunlight, and that is why vegetation becomes so intensely 
green in the strong sunshine of summer, and why green plants 
become blanched when they are made to vegetate in darkness. 
The exact proportion of the four essential elements which are 
used in the fabrication of chlorophyl is not ascertained with 
absolute certainty, but the chemists conceive that there is 
something like 18 atoms of carbon and 18 of hydrogen with 2 
atoms of nitrogen and 3 of oxygen apportioned to each mole- 
cule. When the chlorophyl has been formed out of these 
elements in the transparent spaces of living leaves, it is 
moulded into the shape of a series of little grains, and these 
grains are then packed away close together in the interior 
cavities of the vegetable structure. As daylight falls upon 
the membranes of living plants, its vibrations penetrate in 
through the outer transparent films of the structure, until they 
reach the chlorophyl-granules within, and then all the vibra- 
tions but the green are absorbed, to be employed in the carbon- 
fixing work, and to be quenched and destroyed in the service 
to which they are thus put. But the green vibrations, not 
being so used, are returned back through the outer transparent 
films to impress the sensation of greenness upon the eye. 
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Only those plants, however, which perform the proper carbon- 
fixing work of vegetable life, acquire the attribute of green- 
ness. Such plants as feed parasitically upon already prepared 
organised matters, instead of fixing carbon for themselves, have 
no power to fabricate chlorophyl, and are, therefore, of a brown 
colour instead of being green. Most fungous plants are of 
this character. 

At the approach of autumn the greenness of the leaves 
begins to change into yellow and brown, and even, in some 
cases, into red. This change is simultaneous with the failure 
of the tissues to elaborate chlorophyl. Carbon is insufficiently 
appropriated and imperfectly fixed, and an excessive amount 
of oxygen is mingled in with the compound that is formed. 
In other words, the great base of vegetative colour, the leaf- 
green, is oxidised. In the case of red and yellow flowers, the 
colour of the petals results from a process that is of a somewhat 
analogous character. Chlorophyl is first organised in the 
young petals, and then this chlorophyl is changed into red 
colouring matter by the oxidation of the green granules. 

The blue pigment of vegetable structures, ‘which is more 
rarely met with in connexion with leaves, but which is not at 
all uncommon in their floral modifications, appears to be due to 
the production of another kind of modification in the chloro- 
phyl. Instead of being unduly oxidised, all traces of oxygen 
are removed from the granules, and a small quantity of iodine 
and increased quantities of carbon are supplied to them in its 
place. Chemists refer the blue colouring principle of flowers 
to a distinct compound, which they have named cyanine, and 
which contains in every one of its own constituent molecules 
28 atoms of carbon, 25 of hydrogen, 1 of iodine, and 1 of 
nitrogen. In all probability, therefore, the great diversity in 
the colour of flowers is due to a mere modification of the 
chlorophyl-granules which are primarily deposited in their 
cells ; yellow and orange hues being produced when the green 
chlorophyl is oxidised, and blue and violet ones when it is 
additionally carbonised and iodised instead. The Swiss bo- 
tanist De Candolle, who gave much attention to this interesting 
subject, classed all the flowers of the oxidised series as belong- 
ing to what he termed the xanthic group, and all those of the 
deoxidised or carbonised series as belonging to the cyanic 
group; and he further showed that plants which are proper 
to these different groups, as a general rule, only change the 
colour of their flowers through the tints of their own par- 
ticular series, although both can pass on to red as the extreme 
VOL. CL. NO. CCCVIII. ce 
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limit of departure from the primary type. The red of the 
xanthic series, however, is of a brilliant scarlet hue; whilst the 
red of the cyanic series is of a violet tint. White, in the case of 
flowers, is in every instance a very diluted tint of some kind of 
colour. Some whites belong to the xanthic, and some to the 
cyanic, group of colours. This is at once made apparent when 
the petals of white flowers are infused in spirits of wine. The 
tincture in this way produced invariably gives indication of some 
kind of colour. Rose-colour in flowers is simply a variety of 
red, and consequently may belong to either of the two series. 
The true roses incline to the yellow tints of the xanthic type, 
whilst the rose-coloured hydrangeas are as obviously allied to 
the blue group. Marigolds, ranunculuses, potentillas, evening 
primroses, and tulips, as well as roses, are all illustrations of the 
xanthic group, in which the green chlorophyl tends to change 
in the flowers through yellow and orange to red. Blue flowers 
are almost unknown amongst these genera.. The geranium, 
phlox, campanula, hyacinth, and anagallis, on the other hand, 
are instances of plants in which the variation of the flower is 
through blue and violet to red, but in which yellows are scarcely 
ever seen. 

From the explanation which has here been given of the nature 
of the colouring matter of flowers, it will be inferred that the 
great characteristic function of leaves, the fixation of carbon 
and the exhalation of oxygen from their pores, can hardly be 
looked for in the petals of flowers. With the change of the 
chlorophyl, either by oxidation or by an excessive abundance 
of carbon, the normal process of elaboration disappears. In 
all brightly coloured flowers oxygen is absorbed instead of 
being exhaled, and in some instances with such avidity that 
there is actually a rise of temperature in the flower on 
account of the combustive process which is. carried on. in its 
petals. 

In the recently discovered process for the manufacture of 
aniline dyes, the chemist in some measure follows out a sug- 
gestion which has been furnished to him by nature. These 
dyes are all primarily derived from a compound of hydrogen 
and carbon originally built up by the elaborating power of 
vegetable life. The base of them all is the liquid familiarly 
known as benzine, which is itself procured from coal-gas-tar by 
distillation at a low temperature. The coal-gas-tar is obviously, 
in the first instance, a product of the vegetable life which was 
present in the chlorophyl-containing plants whose:tissues were 
ultimately converted into coal. The benzine extracted from 
the gas-tar is converted into aniline by the mere addition of 
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one atom of hydrogen and one of nitrogen to the six atoms of 
carbon and six of hydrogen which compose each of its molecules.* 

The person who seems to have first conceived a definite 
idea of the vibratory nature of light was Robert Hooke, the 
Gresham Professor of Geometry in London in 1664. He 
published in that year a book called ‘ Micrographia,’ in which 
he speaks of light as consisting of a ‘quick, short, vibratory 
‘motion’ propagated through a homogeneous medium. The 
notion, generally adopted before his time, was one which had 
been originally taught by the French philosopher René Des- 
cartes, of Touraine, and which was to the effect that light was 
caused by the emission of small ball-like particles from lumi- 
nous bodies. According to the views of Descartes, colour was 
due to the alternating rotatory movement of these spheroidal 
particles. The Dutch philosopher Huyghens, known honour- 
ably amongst scientific men as the first constructor of tele- 
scopes of large dimensions, reproduced and improved Hooke’s 
idea in a treatise upon the nature of light, which was pub- 
lished in Leyden in 1690. In this book he referred many of 
the best-known effects of reflection, refraction, and double 
refraction to the instrumeniality of undulation. Sir Isaac 
Newton himself seems to have been in some measure inclined 
at this time to look upon the vibratory theory with favour, 
although he subsequently adopted the notion of the emission 
of material particles. The ultimate establishment of the un- 
dulatory theory as an accepted doctrine of science was, how- 
ever, mainly due to the labours of Dr. Thomas Young, who 
was Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain in 1801, because by its means he 
satisfactorily explained all the complicated and beautiful phe- 
nomena of the colours of thin plates and of polarisation, and 
traced most of these effects to the interferences produced when 
vibrations of different lengths and velocities coincide with or 
pass each other. He very ingeniously and strikingly compared 
these results with the interferences well known to be produced 
in the case of sound-vibrations propagated through the air. 
Two French engineer officers, Auguste Fresnel and Etienne- 
Louis Malus, not long afterwards signally confirmed and ex- 
tended the conclusions of Dr. Young by the skilful application 





* In the preparation of the aniline dyes, benzine is first treated with 
strong nitric acid, and turned into a compound designated nitro-benzine. 
This is then acted upon by iron filings, acetic acid, and steam, and is 
in that way converted into the aniline which is afterwards transformed 
by appropriate chemical manipulations into the various dyec-stuffs. 
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of mathematical processes. In his comprehensive ‘ History 
‘ of the Inductive Sciences’ Dr. Whewell, in alluding to the 
part which was played by these distinguished investigators in 
the advancement of this branch of human knowledge, speaks 
of Huyghens and Hooke as having performed the same service 
for optical science that Copernicus rendered for astronomy, ot 
Malus and Sir David Brewster as having been the representa- 
tives of Tycho Brahe and Kepler, and of Fresnel and Young 7 
as having occupied a similar place to Newton in his own de- 
partment of research. As in the case of gravity, however, the 
new doctrine advocated by these great authorities seems to 
have been ultimately accepted by scientific men, not because 
the assumed agency had been brought within the actual reach 
of sensual demonstration, but because a very complicated and 
elaborate series of physical effects could be explained by its 
instrumentality without a single failure or flaw. Wave-lengths 
and wave-interferences are now dealt with by mathematical 
° formule, in reasoning upon luminous effects, with the same 
precision and certainty as the movements and position of the 
heavenly bodies, and itis in this sense that the undulatory 
theory of light stands firmly by the side of the theory of 
gravitation. 

It is worthy of a passing notice that, in his very interesting 
series of popular lectures on scientific subjects, which were 
not long since introduced to the English public under the 
auspices of Professor Tyndall, one of the most competent 
authorities on matters of physical science, Professor Helm- 
holtz, of the University of Berlin, confirms Dr. Whewell’s 
estimate of the labours of Dr. Young in the following remark- 
able words :— 

‘The theory of colours, with all these marvellous and complicated 
relations, was a riddle which Goethe in vain attempted to solve; nor 
were the physicists and physiologists more successful. I include myself 
in the number, for I long toiled at the task without getting any nearer 
to my object, until I at last discovered that a wonderfully simple solu- 
tion had been discovered at the beginning of this century, and had been 
in print ever since for anyone to read who chose. This solution was 
found and published by Dr. Young. . . . He was one of the most 
acute men who ever lived, but had the misfortune to be too far in ad- 
vance of his contemporaries. ‘They looked on him with astonishment, 
but could not follow his bold speculations, and thus a mass of his most 

ia important thoughts remained buried and forgotten in the Transactions > se 
ee | of the Royal Society, until a later generation, by slow degrees, arrived 
| at the rediscovery of his discoveries, and came to appreciate the force 
of his arguments and the accuracy of his conclusions.’ 
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alludes was the consideration that no mechanical impulse can 
be procured from the rays of light. The calculation had been 
made that if the molecule of light weighed a single grain, its 
momentum, at its ascertained rate of travelling, would be 
equal to that of a 150-pound cannon ball, moving with the 
speed of 1,000 feet in the second; and although it could 
be assumed that the luminous molecule might be of many 
million times less weight than one grain, it had also to 
be borne in mind that its impulse could be increased many 
million times by concentring the action of many rays in the 
focus of a large lens. Still the most delicate experiments 
reveal no trace of impulse. 

Another of the difficulties which had to be faced in the 
emission-theory of Descartes was the extreme improbability that 
the emission of luminiferous molecules could be the same for 
all sources. Laplace had pointed out that with a fixed star, 
two hundred and fifty times the mass of the sun, the momen- 
tum of the luminous molecules would be actually destroyed 
by the preponderant attraction of the body itself. The mole- 
cules would be held back by gravity, and retained, instead of 
being launched forth upon their light-preducing excursion. 
Uniformity of velocity, from whatever source, is, on the other 
hand, a simple and natural result of the undulatory theory ; 
because, in it, the velocity depends not on the character of the 
exciting cause, but on the elasticity and density of the medium 
through which the vibrations are propagated. If these be uni- 
form, as they obviously must be in an imponderable ether of 
extreme tenuity, the velocities of propagation would necessarily 
be identical for all sources, as they unquestionably are in actual 
fact. The chief objection which Newton urged against the 
undulatory theory was that, in an elastic medium, waves 
ought to be propagated in all directions, and should have the 
power of turning round corners and getting behind bodies 
that stand in their path, as waves of sound do; whereas in the 
case of light there is shadow behind opaque bodies that stand 
in the direct advance of luminous vibrations. Young an- 
swered this objection by assuming the probability of the 
ethereal medium being so constituted that the lateral play 
of the vibrations is present, although degraded rapidly and 
soon quenched ; and it was one of the triumphs of his theory 
that he was able to show these lateral vibrations in the form ot 
fringes of colour at the edges of shadows: He considered 
these shadow-fringes to be the expiring efforts of the lateral 
vibrations to get round the opaque objects that intervene in 
their path. 
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It, however, it be true that differences of colour depend 
upon diversities in the length and frequency of the vibrations 
of the luminiferous ether, it must also be true that the nervous 
structure of the organ of vision has been so fashioned as to 
be capable of discriminating between the different orders of 
impulses which fall upon it. The visual nerves must in some 
way be able to tell whether it is 39,000, or 47,000, or 57,000 
shocks which strike upon them in the second. How this essen- 
tial result has been provided for in the minute organisation of 
the eye has not been yet absolutely demonstrated. But Dr. 
Young’s own conception of the matter was that there are diffe- 
rent nerves in the eye prepared for the reception and transmis- 
sion of the different primary colours, and that the nerve-fibrils, 
which are responsive to the vibrations of one primitive colour, 
are insensible to the vibrations of the other two. According 
to this idea, there are nerve-fibrils which can vibrate respon- 
sively to shocks of the frequency of 57,000 in the second, but 
which cannot be made to thrill with shocks that are not more 
frequent than 39,000 in the second. There are blue-nerves, so 
to speak, which are insensible to green and red vibrations ; 
green-nerves which are insensible to red and blue thrills; and 
red-nerves which are proof against the vibratory movements of 
blue and green. When a blue impression falls upon the retina, 
the nerve-fibrils which are in harmony with their movements 
are made to thrill; but the red and green nerve-fibrils remain 
impassive and at rest.: The blue-nerves then pass on the 
tremulous impulses which they have received to the brain, and 
the brain, taking note of the particular service of nerves by 
which the impressions have come in, records the sensation as a 
blue one. 

Microscopic anatomists have not been able to discern any- 
thing in the structural arrangements of the nerve-fibrils of 
the eye which corresponds with this notion of Dr. Young’s. 
But the suggestion has, nevertheless, the strong recommenda- 
tion that it satisfactorily accounts for various physiological 
facts. Thus it is a well-known circumstance that the eye 
soon becomes fatigued by the continued impression of one kind 
of colour, although remaining keenly sensible at the same time 
to luminous vibrations of a different character. Such a result 
would obviously be a very natural consequence if different 
nerve-routes were employed for the transmission of the vibra- 
tions of different colours. Those nerves only which were 
thrown into vibratory movement would then be wearied by 
the effort. And, yet again, there is a peculiar defect in the 
vision of some people. which is characterised as colour-blind- 
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ness, and which manifests itself principally in the eye being 
incapable of discriminating red colours. Scarlet geraniums 
cannot be distinguished from the green leaves of the plant, or 
cherries from the foliage of the tree, excepting by their form; 
the red-hot coals of a fire look green. The green and red 
lights of railway signals appear to be merely different shades 
of the same colour. Occasionally scarlet and green both look 
like some tint of yellow. People who suffer from this visual 
defect in reality have only two primary colours in their 
repertory instead of three. With the revolving colour-table, 
white and red appear to them to match exactly with green 
and blue, although, in ordinary eyes, the one combination 
would be perceived as rose colour, and the other as deep 
blue. It is, however, a curious fact that colour-blind people 
are not themselves conscious of the defect unless it is demon- 
strated to them by direct experiment, because they have no 
means of telling what the effects are that are produced on 
other eyes. The crucial test of the defect is that red and 
green appear to be the same colour when placed side by side. 
Dr. Young’s explanation of colour-blindness was simply to 
the effect that the nerve-fibrils adapted to the transmission 
of red vibrations were absent altogether in the eyes of persons 
who suffered from the incapacity. He conceived that such eyes 
were furnished with the nerve-fibrils which dealt with blue 
and green light, but that they were destitute of those which 
responded to the red vibrations.* 

Helmholtz, who is one of the highest living authorities in 
relation to this subject, obviously regards this ingenious 
suggestion of Dr. Young with marked favour. He says in 
reference to it :— 

‘Dr. Young supposes that there are in the eye three kinds of nerve- 
fibres, the first of which, when irritated in any way, produces the sensa- 
tion of red, the second the sensation of green, and the third that of 
violet. He further assumes that the first are excited most strongly by 
the waves of ether of greatest length ; the second, which are sensitive to 
green light, by the waves of the middle length ; while those which con- 
vey the impressions of violet are acted upon only by the shortest 
vibrations of ether. Accordingly on the red end of the spectrum the 
excitation of those fibres, which are sensitive to that colour, predomi- 

* It appears from some recent experiments of physiologists that all 
eyes are deficient in nerve-fibrils, capable of transmitting the red 
vibrations of light, at the outer portions of the retina; and that the 
red-blind eye is simply one in which the full perfection of the organ 
has not been duly developed in the central tract that is employed for 
the most delicate and refined processes of vision. 
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nates; hence the appearance of that part as red. Further on there is 
added an impression upon the fibres sensitive to green light, and thus 
results the mixed sensation of yellow. In the middle of the spectrum 
the nerves sensitive to green become much more excited than the other 
two kinds, and accordingly green is the predominant impression. As 
soon as this becomes mixed with violet the result is the colour known 
as blue; while at the most highly refracted end of the spectrum the 
impression produced on the fibres which are sensitive to violet light 
overcomes every other. . . . The difference of the sensation of colour 
depends on whether one or the other kind of nervous fibres are more 
strongly affected. When all are equally excited, the result is the sensa- 
tion of white light.’ 

Whatever may be the fact as to the arrangement of the 
minute nerve-structure of the eye in this particular, there is 
no doubt that the alternation of the impressions of different 
colours upon the organ is a source of very marked pleasure. 
It is always agreeable to have the impression of one kind of 
primary colour accompanied or followed by the impression of 
those complementary tints which would combine with that 
primary to constitute white illumination. The effect of any 
given primary colour upon the eye is deepened and rendered 
more vigorous when associated with its complementary tints. 
It is also dulled when associated with other distinct impressions 
of the same colour; and the colour itself is darkened in the 
presence of associated brighter tints of the same hue. Every 
impression of a primary colour is agreeable to the eye. But 
the association of two primary colours together is more pleas- 
ing than the impression of one isolated one; and the associa- 
tion of three is more pleasant than the coincident presence of 
two. The most pleasant impression of all is, probably, that 
which calls up the sensation of white illumination, in which 
all the three primary colours are united together in one 
coincident effect. It has indeed been looked upon as a re- 
markable peculiarity of the action of light, that, although some 
impressions of colour are more pleasing than others, there is 
no impression amongst them that is actually painful in itself. 
This is held by some authorities to indicate that there is no 
such thing as a positive colour-discord. It rarely happens, in 
the production of colour-effects, that only one order of vibra- 
tions is impressed upon the eye at atime. The simple sensa- 
tions are probably never excited in absolute purity, but are at 
all times more or less mingled together in a greater or less de- 
gree. ‘Two or more different kinds of vibration impinge upon 
the eye either together or in rapid succession, and so combine 
for the production of a compound effect. In the excitation 
of the sensation of yellow, for instance, vibrations of green and 
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red coexist, and are transmitted each by their own order of 
nerves, and so reach the brain, at the extremities of those 
nerves,.as a compound impression. The yellow is pure 
when the green and the red luminous vibrations are combined 
in equal intensity. But it inclines to a green hue when the 
green vibrations are stronger than the red, and to a reddish 
hue when the red vibrations are predominant over the green. 
In the spectrum itself, however, it appears that vibrations 
of all orders of length between the = 545; and the 
s7iua «(Of = an inch are found. The band of coloured 
light is continuous from end to end without any break, and 
each separate part is formed by vibrations which differ in 
length from those immediately to the right or to the left, and 
which therefore are bent from their original path by the ac- 
tion of the prism in a corresponding degree. The recent in- 
vention of the spectroscope, which enables the spectral image 
to be dispersed to an enormous length beyond that which 
could be reached with the rude prism of Newton, and which 
further enables that image to be scrutinised through its entire 
extent by powerful magnifying glasses, has definitely proved 
that this is the case. The vibrations of the pure white beam 
are seen by this instrument to be scattered by the instrumen- 
tality of its prisms through the entire range of the prismatic 
image without interruption anywhere, unless when, as in the 
case of the sun, there are narrow gaps, or black lines, at fixed 
points of the coloured band, caused by vapour-screens so placed 
in front of the primary source of illumination as to be able to 
intercept vibrations of a certain order of length and intensity 
as they attempt to pass through. The spectroscope, indeed, 
seems to intimate that the spectrum is composed of an infinitely 
great variety of definite colours instead of only three, each 
one being but very little different in its order of succession 
and in its degree of refrangibility from the rest, although an 
absolute and sharp separation of any one from the rest is im- 
possible on account of some overlapping of the different orders 
of vibrations at their contiguous edges. There can scarcely 
be a doubt now entertained that there are vibrations, in all in- 
termediate stages of force and frequency, between the red and 
violet ends of the spectrum—vibrations that increase with quite 
imperceptible stages of frequency from the 39,000 vibrations 
in a second of the red end of the spectrum up to the 57,000 
in a second of the violet extremity. The views of scientific 
men, regarding the composition of white light and regarding 
the nature and seat of the primary and undecomposable colours, 
may in all probability have on this account to be modified 
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before long to bring them into a more rigid accordance with 
the rapidly advancing discoveries of this recent marvel of ex- 
perimental research. But such modifications will assuredly 
be in the direction of extension and refinement of the theory 
of Dr. Young, rather than in that of superseding it in any 
fundamental or essential particular. It would be idle and 
rask to attempt to speculate, at the present time, upon the 
course which these further extensions of discovery are most 
likely to take. They may run in the direction of the multi- 
plication of the primary colours from the orthodox standard 
of three; or in the direction of some new code of wave- 
interferences, which will as effectually account for the even 
dispersion of intervening tints through the largely lengthened 
spectrum without such radical change. But in either case it 
may be anticipated that they will certainly prove additional 
supports, rather than elements of downfall, for the noble struc- 
ture which Dr. Young and his successors have raised. 

In the ‘ Modern Chromatics’ of Professor Ogden Rood, 
which has been just added to Messrs. Kegan Paul’s valuable 
international series of scientific books, the colour theory of Dr. 
Young has been unreservedly and unconditionally adopted by 
the author, who, as a distinguished professor of physics in Co- 
lumbia College, United States, must be accepted as a compe- 
tent authority on the branch of science of which he treats. Jn 
this interesting book Professor Rood deals briefly and succinctly 
with what may be termed the scientific rationale of this sub- 
ject. But the chief value of his work is to be attributed to 
the fact that he is, himself, an accomplished artist, as well as 
an authoritative expounder of science. He accordingly dwells 
most fully upon the artist’s side of the question. Much the 
larger part of his pages is occupied by such matters as the 
mixture and the complementary effects of colours, the influences 
of luminosity, the principles of contrast and gradation, and the 
specific requirements and differences of decorative art and 
painting. The author lays down three primary conditions, which 
he designates the ‘ constants’ of colour. These constants are 
purity, luminosity, and hue. The purity of colour essentially 
depends upon its freedom from adulteration with white light. 
When white light is added to a pure elementary colour, the 
chromatic purity is diminished, although the luminous inten- 
sity is increased. The colour is made paler in the same degree 
that the brightness of the light is augmented. The colour 
element is pushed into the background. Luminosity, on the 
other hand, is measured and appraised by the intensity of the 
nerve-impressions, whatever that may be. To produce what is 
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technically termed full saturation with colour, that colour must 
be both luminous and pure. Hue, again, is the quality which 
is determined by the wave-length of the vibratory impression. 
Aubert, the author of the ‘ Physiology of the Retina’ ( Physio- 
logie der Netzhaut), in which he has examined the sensitive- 
ness of the eye to these different chromatic conditions, states 
that the eye can discriminate the addition of the 5+, part of 
the white light which happens to be mingled with colour, and 
that the alteration of luminosity to the extent of the =, part 
of its entire amount can be discerned. He also points out 
that as one thousand distinguishable hues are recognised in 
the solar spectrum by powerful spectroscopes, and as these hues 
are all capable of beg modified many times by successive 
additions of white light, the eye must be capable of distinguish- 
ing certainly not less than two millions of distinct tints. The 
purity and the hue of colour are determined by comparing it 
with corresponding tints in the luminous spectrum of sunshine. 
The luminosity is most conveniently measured by contrasting 
the colour with white and black segments in the revolving 
colour discs, and marking the relative proportions of white and 
black which serve to produce a similar intensity of impression. 
Thus, if a red outer zone requires one part of white and three 
parts of black in the inner circle to constitute a match, the 
luminosity of the red colour is 25 per cent. of that of white 
paper. 

Professor Rood, from elaborate investigations of this charac- 
ter, has formed an estimate of the relative value of the colour- 
constituents of white light. The proportions which he gives 
for 1,000 parts of white sunlight are :— 


Paris. | Parts. 


ted . ; ° ° . 54 Yellowish green ° . 121 
Orange red ‘ . . 140 | Green and blue green . 154 
Orange. ‘ , . 80 Cyan blue : . . 382 
Orange yellow . F . 114! Blue : : : - 40 
Yellow. ‘ 5 . 54! Ultramarine and blue violet 20 
Greenish yellow ‘ . 206 | Violet 5 


From this examination he infers that the total luminosity of 
the warm colours of the artist is three times as great as that of 
the cold ones. 

The physiological effects of contrasted colours are interest- 
ingly described by Professor Rood. The fundamental experi- 
ment upon which he builds his explanations is simply the 
snatching suddenly away a small patch of bright green paper 
from the face of a sheet of grey cardboard after it has been 
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steadfastly looked at for a little while. A faint image of a 
rose-red colour immediately appears in the place which was 
previously occupied by the green patch. This rose-coloured 
spectre, or ghost, is due to the fact that the green-feeling 
nerves of the retina of the eye have become fatigued and dulled 
by the contemplation of the patch, so that when it is snatched 
away they cease to be sensitive to the green light which issues 
from the grey cardboard, although they can still take due cog- id 
nisance of the red and violet constituents that are associated in 
it with the green. A somewhat analogous effect is produced 
in visual perceptions by the mere close contiguity of strongly 
contrasted colours. Each interferes with, and to some extent 
modifies, the impression which is*made by its next-door neigh- 
bour. This is well shown if two strips of paper, one coloured 
with ultramarine and the other with cyan blue, be placed in 
close contact, side by side, whilst two precisely similar strips 
are laid a short distance off, and with an interval of two or 
three inches between them. The tints of the contiguous strips 
appear distinctly different from those of the more remote ones, 
although they are in reality identical. The colour of each of 
the first pair of strips is changed exactly as it would be if it 
were mixed with some pigment of a complementary tint. If, 
again, a grey pattern is traced upon a green ground, the tracery 
always acquires a reddish hue. Professor Rood repeats an 
anecdote in illustration of this curious effect of contrast which 
was first told by Chevreul, and which furnishes a very amusing 
illustration of this peculiarity. Upon a certain occasion red 
and blue fabrics were given to a manufacturer, with instruc- 
tions that they were to be ornamented with black patterns. 
When, however, the work was returned, it seemed as if green 
patterns had been put upon the red stuff, and copper-coloured 
ones upon the blue. In consequence, however, of a complaint 
of the imperfect performance of the instructions having been 
made, Chevreul was appealed to, and he covered the coloured 
grounds in such a way that the pattern only was exposed to 
the eye, when it was at once seen that the tracery was black 
in both instances, and that the apparent difference was an 
optical illusion dependent upon contrast. There is one beau- 
tiful experiment described by Professor Rood which is not 
perhaps so generally known as it deserves to be, although it is 
very easily performed. A ray of white daylight having been 
allowed to pass through a hole in a window-shutter into an 
otherwise darkened room, a wooden rod is so interposed in its . 
path that a shadow is cast by it upon a sheet of white card- 
board. A candle is then lighted, and so placed that a second 
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shadow of the rod is thrown by it a couple of inches or so 
away from the first one. The candlelight shadow then appears 
to be blue, instead of white, in consequence of the influence of 
contrast with the orange-yellow light which illuminates all the 
rest of the cardboard. 

This power of contiguous colours to modify the specific im- 
pression which each makes upon the eye is one of the difficul- 
ties which landscape painters have to study and meet. If an 
artist paints the colours which he thinks he sees, his picture is 
pretty sure to be wide of the mark which has been aimed at. 
The colours of natural objects are of a very much lower inten- 
sity than the tints which they suggest. Distant fields, for 
instance, are commonly clothed with a grey containing only a 
faint tinge of green, when they seem to the eye to be intensely 
green. ‘The true colours of the different parts of a landscape 
can only be correctly appreciated when each is dissociated from 
its companionship with the rest; and Ruskin has suggested 
that this discrimination of tint can be most conveniently made 
by examining each separate part of a view through a small 
square aperture cut in white cardboard, and held at arm’s 
length from the eye. The colours used in the composition of 
a picture require to be so selected and grouped that they help 
each other koth by the influence of sympathy and contrast. 
Professor Rood remarks that what an artist has to do is to 
seize upon colour-melodies as they occur in nature, and to re- 
produce them upon canvas with such modifications as his own 
instincts impel him to make. The great distinction which he 
draws between painting and the management of colour in the 
decorative arts is that in the first colour is subordinate to form, 
whilst in the second it is more important than form. In paint- 
ing, colour has to be used as a means of accomplishing an end ; 
whereas in decoration it is itself the end. A painting is a 
representation of an absent beautiful object, but an ornamented 
surface is the beautiful object itself. It is on this account that 
the realistic representation of natural objects is unfitted for 
decorative art. 

In ‘ Modern Chromatics’ attention is drawn to a physio- 
logical reason for certain effects of contrast in artists’ work, 
which is worthy of notice. When light falls upon the nerves 
of the eye, it produces a sensation which remains for a short 
interval after the exciting cause has ceased toact. This after- 
sensation is identical in all respects with the primary one, with 
the exception that it grows gradually more and more faint 
until it fades quite away. When, however, this after-image 
has finally disappeared, there springs suddenly up in its place 
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a secondary image of an altogether different character, and of 
a tint that is complementary to that of the primary impression. 
Thus the immediate after-image of a red sensation is red; but 
the spectral image which follows when the red impression has 
faded away is greenish-blue, the tint that is complementary to 
red. These negative, or complementary, after-images neces- 
sarily exert an important influence in modifying the character 
of chromatic perceptions. The positive after-images have also 
a specific operation of their own where moving objects are 
concerned. The appearances characterising water in motion 
depend upon them to a considerable extent. The images per- 
ceived are really made up of an unconscious combination of 
successive pictures left upon the nerves. The elongated streaks 
noticed in waves of the sea dancing in sunlight are really not 
streaks, but successions of round images of the sun lengthened 
out in consequence of their motion. Instantaneous photo- 
graphs, for this reason, are by no means such true transcripts 
of nature as they pretend to be. The visual image of waves 
breaking upon the beach is quite a distinct thing from the in- 
stantaneous photograph of the same objects. The visual image 
is made up of different views rapidly succeeding each other, 
and fusing themselves together into one compound impression in 
the eye. But the photographic image is a single hard transcript 
of one of the series of successive pictures. Professor Rood 
states, in reference to the duration of a visual impression upon 
the retina of the eye, that it lasts with undiminished force for 
the forty-eighth part of a second, but that its total duration with 
decreasing strength is for a much longer time, probably being as 
much as a third part of a second in many instances. A white 
spot near the edge of a black disc revolving forty-eight times 
in the second produces the effect of a continuous white ring 
near the circumference of the disc. But the luminosity of the 
ring is necessarily more feeble than that of the white spot, 
because the light of the spot is scattered over the comparatively 
larger surface of the ring when the disc is caused to revolve. 

It has generally been conceived that the yellow tints of the 
solar spectrum have the highest degree of luminosity. Some 
quite recent researches, by Dr. Draper, of the United States, 
made indeed whilst this article has been passing through the 
press, have, however, seemed to indicate that this is not the 
case, and that all the colours of the spectrum are equally lumi- ' 
nous. The experiment upon which this conclusion is based 
consists in so arranging a single-prism spectroscope that a 
bright light can be reflected from the first surface of the prism 
into the field of view of the telescope by which the spectrum is 
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viewed. The bright light then overlaps the whole of the 
spectrum. If in this state of matters the reflected light is 
gradually reduced, either by lowering the flame of the lamp 
from which it proceeds, or by removing this further from the 
instrument, it at length may be made so faint as to be barely 
visible. If then the size of the flame is slowly increased, it 
will be found that the colours of the spectrum are gradually 
and successively extinguished by the augmenting glare, be- 
ginning with the violet end and finishing with the red. When, 
however, the prism is removed, and a diffraction-grating sub- 
stituted in its place, the whole of the spectrum is quenched 
simultaneously when the reflected light is brought up to the 
requisite degree of intensity, instead of disappearing piecemeal, 
colour after colour. ‘This curious result of the substitution of 
the chromatic spectrum of the diffraction-grating for that of 
the prism has been substantially confirmed by Mr. Browning, 
of London, who is at the present time engaged with a further 
experimental investigation of the phenomenon. 


Arr. [V.—1l. The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon. 
By James Speppinc. London: 1861-74. 

An Account of the Life -and Times of Francis Bacon. 
ixtracted from the Edition of his Occasional Writings by 
JAMES SPEDDING. London: 1878. 

. Bacon and Essex: a Shetch of Bacon’s earlier Life. By 
Epwin A. Asppott, D.D. London: 1877. 


. Bacon’s Essays ; with Introduction, Notes, and Index. By 
Epwin A. Assott, D.D. London: 1878. 


5. Bacon’s Novum Organum. Edited by THomas Fow Ler, 
M.A. Oxford: 1878. 


ig is now twenty-two years since the publication of the first 

two volumes of Mr. Spedding’s edition of Bacon’s works 
gave occasion to the appearance in this Journal of an article 
which has since been correctly attributed to the late Dr. 
Whewell. No Englishman of his generation, it will readily 
be admitted, was better qualified duly to appraise the merits 
and defects of the author of the ‘ Novum Organum,’ than the 
author of the ‘ Novum Organum Renovatum.’ As a man of 
science, with the results of above two centuries of experience 
before him, he was singularly fitted to discriminate between the 
genuine triumphs of the inductive method and the soaring 
visions of its sanguine legislator; as.a man of letters, he was 
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not unworthy to appreciate the great Chancellor’s majestic ima- 
gination, pregnant wit, and unrivalled felicity of expression. 
In both capacities he welcomed the labours of Mr. Spedding 
and his coadjutors, by which a conspicuous gap in our national 
literature has at length been successfully filled. 

Our present task, if less considerable than that undertaken 
by the late Master of Trinity, is not without interest and im- 
portance. We cannot, however, approach Mr. Spedding’s 
latest publication without feeling that some apology is due to 
him for the unavoidable delay of this notice. Nevertheless 
we believe that an apparent neglect, which is a virtual com- 
pliment, is’ seldom bitterly resented; and the fact that our 
purpose of criticising Mr. Spedding’s ‘ Letters and Life of 
‘Francis Bacon’ has been retarded, but not frustrated, during 
a considerable lapse of time, is, if rightly understood, a higher 
tribute to the value of his work than the most liberally appor- 
tioned meed of praise. A book which, in these days of groaning 
library-shelves, holds its own for full five years amidst the 
rapids of publication, must be considered to have found sure 
standing-ground ; and an existence of half a decade may, at the 
rate we live now, be taken to be a fair earnest of immortality. 

Mr. Spedding, in his own career, presents a singular contrast 
to the hero in whose service he has sacrificed the commonplace, 
though not ignoble, ambitions of public life. Bacon’s whole 
practice was an acted satire upon his youthful profession of the 
moderation of his ‘ civil ends,’ as compared with the vastness of 
his ‘ contemplative ends.’* Mr. Spedding, on the contrary, 
by an example rare in our times, when the vulgar solicitations 
of immediate enjoyment all but universally prevail over the 
loftier enticements of distant fame or worthy purpose, has 
devoted the best energies of his life, and surrendered no mean 
prospects of official promotion, to an enterprise fruitful only in 
labour, and in the applause due to a task well done. The 
minute industry of the grammarians of Alexandria, the un- 
wearied patience of the commentators of Gottingen and Halle, 
have been brought by him to bear on every scrap of paper 
probably or possibly illustrative of Baconian philosophy or 
history. Much that is valuable has thus been rescued from 
oblivion; and if some fragments of the salvage might have 
perished unlamented, no one is entitled to grumble, who holds 
in his hands the remedy of rejection. 

Mr. Spedding uses no reticence with his readers; he places 
before them, fully and faithfully, the results of his investiga- 


* Letter to Burleigh. 





Spedding, ‘ Life,’ vol. i. p. 108. 
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tions, even when the evidence he produces is entirely at variance 
with the inferences he draws. With M. Casimir Périer, Bacon 
might exclaim: ‘Je me moque bien de mes amis quand jai 
‘raison; cest quand jai tort qwil faut qwils me soutiennent.’ 
His reputation is, indeed, on some points secure against attack, 
while on too many others it is, unhappily, incapable of defence. 
Mr. Spedding cannot be accused either of unscrupulous partisan- 
ship or of uncandid extenuation ; but the close communion with 
a powerful mind in which his thoughts have been held during 
the greater part of a lifetime has produced its natural effect. 
He has not only familiarised his intellect with the Baconian 
mode of thought, and his ear with the Baconian turn of phrase, 
but he has also, in all good faith, identified his judgment with 
the Baconian tricks of conscience. Toa considerable extent, the 
great philosopher succeeded in imposing upon himself; but he 
has far more completely succeeded in imposing upon his partial 
biographer. His long years of patient study have resulted in 
an intimacy highly advantageous to his editorial efficiency, but 
fatal to his judicial independence. We are thus, on many 
points, compelled to differ with him ; and in the following pages 
we propose, as briefly as may be, to explain the grounds on 
which we do so. 

The main facts of the life of Francis Bacon are too familiar 
to need recapitulation here. His father destined him for the 
service of the State, not for the practice of the law, and the 
natural hent of his genius impelled him rather to guide the 
destinies of a nation than to rule the decisions of a court. 
There was probably no period of his life when he would not 
gladly have exchanged the great seal for the white staff, nor 
did he, until the very close of his career, entirely relinquish 
the hope of treading in the steps, and eclipsing the reputation, 
of his uncle Burleigh and his cousin Salisbury. His father’s 
premature death (February 20, 1579) was not only his first 
misfortune; it was also his first, though by no means his last, 
stroke of ill-luck. Sir Nicholas Bacon left three sons by his 
first wife, and two by his second. All were amply provided for 
except Francis, the youngest, to purchase an estate for whom 
he had set apart a considerable sum of money. The illness 
which abruptly terminated his life surprised him, however, 
while the arrangements for carrying this purpose into effect 
were still incomplete, and the portion destined for one was di- 
vided between five. ‘ 

Pecuniary embarrassments thus, by no fault of his, met the 
young aspirant at the outset of his career, and accompanied 
him, through his own culpable negligence, to its close. He 
VOL. CL. NO. CCCVIII. DD 
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was in debt as a student at Gray’s Inn; he was still more 
deeply in debt when Chancellor at York House and Gorham- 
bury. His liabilities grew with his revenues; they harassed 
him in prosperity; they overwhelmed him in disgrace. This fact 
is of prime importance in estimating Bacon’s character and con- 
duct. Want of money was, in truth, the normal condition of 
his life, and the principal cause of his fall. His liberty of action 
was continually hampered by financial difficulties. In the 
beginning of his life he could not afford to be independent; in 
the end of his life he could not afford to be pure. The saying 
that the true history of a nation is the history of its budgets, 
may occasionally find an application to individuals. Thus 
a complete narrative of Bacon’s dealings with his creditors 
would probably form an instructive commentary on his public 
career. 

Mr. Spedding looks upon his habit of borrowing as an ac- 
cidental, though unfortunate, result of his early necessities. 
But when an effect is permanent, we are apt to suspect that 
the cause is inherent. And the cause of this effect is not dif- 
ficult to find. Bacon was naturally extravagant. He had 
expensive tastes, and he had an open hand. While he was 
still at Gray’s Inn, with little practice and less patrimony, his 
mother, Lady Ann Bacon, entered her maternal protest against 
the ‘ superfluous horses’ kept by him and his brother Anthony ; 
and she warns both her sons to ‘ look to their expenses in time, 
* and oversee those they trust how trustily,’ telling them plainly 
that ‘it hath been long commonly observed that both their 
‘ servants are full of money.’* Indeed, she does not spare 
vituperative epithets in giving them her mind as to the cha- 
racter of their dependents. She complains bitterly, in her 
abrupt, vehement fashion, that Francis, who was a ‘ towardly 
‘ young gentleman’ until ‘led in a train’ by ‘ profane, costly 
‘ followers,’ ‘ hath nourished most sinful, proud villains wil- 
‘ fully ; > and ‘sees manifestly ’ that ‘he is robbed and spoiled 
: wittingly ” by the riotous Welshmen who ‘ swarm ill-favour- 

* edly’ “around him. Another letter ends with the quaint 
lamentation: ‘ Alas, what excess of bucks at Gray’s Inn; and 
* to feast it so on the Sabbath! God forgive and have mercy 
* upon England !’ t 

In Francis Bacon’s later years, the same profusion reigned 
with less restraint, and with worse results. He was liberal 
even to ostentation. Hs loved the pageantry of his rank. He 





' * Hepworth Dixon, ‘ Personal History of Lord Bacon,’ Appendix. 
+ Spedding, ‘ Life,’ vol. i. p. 364, note. 
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was said to have spent 10,000/. on Verulam House alone. At 
Gorhambury he was surrounded with the splendour of a court. 
His retinue at York House resembled that of a royal personage 
in our days. His gentlemen-in-waiting, secretaries, ushers, 
and yeomen, fed and fattened on him. One of his favourite 
servants bought land in Somersetshire valued at 1,000/. a 
year. Several of his followers, we are told by John Aubrey,* 
kept racehorses, and drove in their carriages. This enormous 
waste led, by an easy road, to corruption ; and thus his own 
example aptly illustrated the truth of the shrewd saying with 
which he opens one of his essays: t—‘ Costly followers are not 
‘to be liked; lest, while a man maketh his train longer, he 
‘ make his wings shorter.’ 

His latest biographer evidently considers extravagance a 
very venial fault in comparison with avarice, and it is undoubt- 
edly a less repulsive one. But although not so degrading 
to the character, it is equally fatal to the principles. A 
spendthrift is usually selfish, and he is not unfrequently dis- 
honest. His respect for other people’s property is rarely 
greater than his care for his own. He can hardly fail to be as 
unscrupulous i in getting as he is reckless in spending. If we 
are to judge by the ethical standard of the ‘ Divine Comedy,’ 
prodigality and avarice should he ranked as strictly co-ordinate 
vices. In the ‘Inferno’ mal dare incurs an identical penalty 
with mal tener; and in the ‘ Purgatorio’ the poet Statius ex- 
piates his extravagance with precisely the same sufferings by 
which Hugh Capet purges his covetousness. 

In Bacon’s case we may easily find extenuating circum- 
stances. He was not willingly unmindful of the. rights of 
others. He did not seek gain by extortion or oppression. 
What he gained, he spent, not in vulgar indulgence, but in the 
gratification of liberal tastes and elegant fancies. Unthrift 
thus amounted in him to a weakness rather than to a vice. 
But the weaknesses of great men are often more fatal to them 
than their vices. And he mounted too high to stand secure 
while his pedestal was undermined. 

When Francis Bacon returned to England in the spring of 
1580, after an attendance of three years on the English 
Embassy to the court of France, he was, as Sir Amias Paulet 
described him to the queen, a youth ‘of great hope, endued 

‘ with many good and singular parts.’ He was then in his 
twentieth year, having been born January 22,1561. At that 

‘ Lives of Eminent Men,’ va. 3 il. 

; ‘ Of Followers and Friends.’ Abbott’s ed., vol. ii. p. 63. 
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early period he was already the depositary of a great idea, and 
he had conceived in his soul a twofold ambition. The first 
was, to found the empire of man in nature; the second, to 
establish his own fortune in the State. He * believed himself 
* born for the service of mankind.’ He had ‘ taken all know- 
‘ledge to be his province.’ He discovered in his being ‘ a 
‘ kind of familiarity and relationship with truth.’ He cherished 
the hope of ‘ kindling a light in nature,’ and thus becoming 
‘ the propagator of man’s empire over the universe, the cham- 
‘ pion of liberty, the conqueror and subduer of necessities.’ * 

These magnanimous aspirations, however, did not hold ex- 
clusive sway over his mind. They represented the loftiest, 
but by no means the strongest, impulses of his character. It 
is true that he coloured his more vulgar designs to himself and 
others by holding forth the strength and countenance which 
the possession of high place would lend to his schemes of 
scientific reform. But the colouring faded with time, leaving 
the philosopher’s ambition to show in its nakedness as no whit 
less ignoble than the hungry cravings of the common herd of 
courtiers and place-hunters. Indeed, Bacon himself eventually 
confessed openly, what he must long have been secretly con- 
scious of—that he had been unfaithful to the momeritous trust 
which he believed to have been committed to him. Why he 
thus declined from his better self, and deliberately chose the 
lower part, becomes intelligible enough to all who are willing 
to confront the real facts of his life and character, but must 
for ever remain an enigma to those who persist in investing 
him with a fictitious halo of impeccability. This is, in the 
words of the proverb, xodum in scirpo querere. 

Although by nature a scholar rather than a courtier, Bacon 
was by training a courtier rather than a scholar. Thus, if he 
had something of the scholar’s contempt for courtiers, he had 
still more of the courtier’s contempt for scholars. To become 
a ‘sorry book-maker,’ or even a ‘ pioneer in the mine of truth,’ 
he treated to the last as a pis-aller ; while at the same time he 
did not disguise from himself or others his deep-lying convic- 
tion that he had missed his genuine vocation in exchanging a 
contemplative for an active life. In sending to Sir Thomas 
Bodley a copy of the ‘Advancement of Learning,’ he wrote 
the following words, the substance of which was frequently 
repeated by him in varied connexions :— 


‘I think no man may more truly say with the Psalmist Multum 


* «Of the Interpretation of Nature, Proem. Spedding, ‘Life,’ 
vol, iil. p. 84. 
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incola fuit anima mea, than myself. For I do confess, since I was of 
any understanding, my mind hath in effect been absent from that I 
have done; and in absence are many errors which I do willingly ac- 
knowledge; and amongst the rest this great one that led the rest; 
that, knowing myself by inward calling to be fitter to hold a book than 
to play a part, I have led my life in civil causes: for which I was 
not very fit by nature, and more unfit by the preoccupation of my 
mind.’ * 


This contradiction between his theory and his practice was 
most certainly due neither to inconstancy of judgment, nor to 
infirmity of will. His mind was extraordinarily tenacious of 
its ideas. Supple as he was in action, he was inflexible in 
thought. His opinions on most points were formed early, and 
they never underwent any material change. They could 
neither be supplanted by the varied experience of his life, nor 
uprooted by its tempests. He thought at sixty as he thought 
at twenty, only with the fulness and precision of increased 
knowledge. Nor was he a man who drifted through life doing 
what he did not will, and willing what he did not do. It is 
true that he had many good intentions, and formed many reso- 
lutions, which he failed to carry into effect. These, however, 
were but as coloured fringes to the central image of his life. 
His career, in the main, was the outcome of set purpose, and 
his set purposes were singularly persistent. The inconsistency 
to be accounted for was not then the result of those negative 
qualities which count for so much in the lives of ordinary 
men; and we must therefore seek in some positive principle 
the hidden mainspring of his conduct. We believe this is to be 
found in two closely allied instincts of his mind—his craving 
for action, and his craving for praise. He was conscious of 
the possession of great and varied powers, and he desired, and 
was determined, if possible, to secure for them, not only the 
fullest exercise, but, still more, the fullest recognition. His 
ambition was boundless, because his capacity was vast. The 
gigantic task which he set himself in the ‘ Great Instauration ’ 
still left half his faculties unemployed. One of the chief 
lessons taught to most men by advancing years is that they 
must renounce in order to achieve. There is a homely 
Spanish adage, No se puede repicar y andar en la procesion. 

Sut Bacon’s whole life was an effort—and, on the whole, a 
marvellously successful effort—to ‘ ring the bell’ f at the same 





* Spedding, ‘ Life,’ vol. iii. p. 253. 
+ ‘I shall content myself to awake better spirits, like a bell-ringer, 
‘which is first up to call others to church.’—Bacon to Cecil. ‘ Life,’ 
vol. iii. p. 254. ‘Ego enim buccinator tantum.’—De Aug. iv. 1. 
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time that he ‘walked in the procession.” He would neither 
abandon philosophy for politics, nor politics for philosophy. 
But the reform of the sciences was relegated to his occasional 
or enforced leisure, while his most anxious and elaborate 
care was devoted to the futile task of teaching statesmanship 
to a wrong-headed pedant, and of currying favour with an 
insolent minion. 

The most profound and persistent motive, however, of his 
public activity was his peculiar form of pride. It is a trite 
moral common-place to say that real genius is modest. We 
believe the saying to be as untrue as it is trite. The possessors 
of great gifts are but too commonly lifted into arrogance by 
the consciousness of them. We need not stop to enquire why 
this is so. The reasons are obvious to those who will take the 
trouble to consider the fundamental qualities of human nature. 

Bacon’s pride was indeed of no ordinary type. It was so 
deep-seated, and, in a certain sense, so rational, that it per- 
suaded him to be modest, and permitted him to be mean. He 
assured Burghley in his early days that ‘ arrogancy and over- 
* weening were far from his nature ;’ and the inflation of the 
fool and the coxcomb was at all times unknown to him. The 
vain man asks an alms of admiration which he more ‘than half 
suspects he does not deserve. The proud man demands a 
tribute of praise which he knows to be his due. Bacon’s 
desire to shine, if not without a tinge of the former quality, 
was, doubtless, mainly inspired by the latter. He felt that in 
his own thoughts he commanded a kingdom, and he believed 
himself secure of lasting fame. But the distant shimmer of 
prospective applause served only to quicken his craving for 
the present splendour of vulgar praise. He was not content 
to live obscure in order to die famous, but was resolved to 
win the transient homage of the living, as well as the enduring 
admiration of posterity. This we believe to have been, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the guiding principle which led him 
consistently to prefer the service of the crown to the service 
of science, and the turmoil of political existence to the tran- 
quillity of studious retirement. 

In the eighth book of his treatise ‘ De Augmentis Scien- 
‘ tiarum,’ Bacon lays down a formal rule for the ‘ architecture 
‘ of fortune.’ 


‘ The handling hereof,’ he says, ‘ concerns learning greatly, both in 
honour and substance; in honour principally, that pragmatical men 
may not imagine that learning is like a lark which can mount and 
sing, and please itself, and nothing else; but may know that it rather 
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partakes of the nature of a hawk, which can soar aloft, and can also 
descend and strike upon its prey at pleasure.’ * 


The ‘seven precepts’ which follow, for teaching the art of 
getting on in the world, may be thus summarised:—Have a 
steady purpose, a quick wit, and a cold heart. How he re- 
duced precept to practice we shall now in part see. 

Bacon’s relations with the Earl of Essex have been fixed on 
by common consent as a crucial instance with regard to his 
character. At this point in his career sentiment and self- 
interest came, for the first and last time, abruptly into collision; 
while popular attention has been attracted to his conduct, and 
popular interest in it heightened, by the tragical element con- 
spicuous in this episode of his life. Those who feel compelled 
to bestow undeserved esteem where they have already be- 
stowed deserved admiration,t believe, that if they can succeed 
in clearing him in this matter, they need not despair of making 
out a plausible case for him in those that remain. Nor is 
their position in all respects ill-chosen. Bacon’s guilt was 
unquestionably exaggerated by the clamour of public indig- 
nation. And the pendulum of opinion swings easily from one 
extreme to the other of its arc of vibration. Further, some 
circumstances of the transaction still remain in sufficient ob- 
scurity to justify discussion. Lastly, a species of apology can 
be made out for Bacon by liberally blackening Essex, and this 
line of argument presents innumerable facilities. It has in its 
favour not only the accomplished fact of a crime, but also gj] 
the worst and some of the best qualities of a singularly jncon- 
sistent and unstable character. 

The scene of the ill-starred friendship between these two 
men opens in the year 1588, and opens, characteristically 
enough, with a suit, which the young earl is urging on behalt 
of the needy barrister. The star of Essex’s fortune was 
already well above the horizon. Popular expectation pointed 
to him as the man destined to succeed to more than the fulness 
of Leicester’s favour, and, unless he strangely belied his pro- 
mise, to deserve it better. His virtues were already full- 
blown ; his vices were still in the bud. But his virtues were 
equally calculated with his vices to contribute to a brilliant 
rise and a calamitous downfall. His candour and chivalrous 
daring won for him the affection of the queen; to retain it he 

* ‘Works,’ vol. v. p. 79. Spedding’s edition. 

t ‘Sa valeur morale est restée un triste probléme pour ceux qui 
‘ voudraient de tout point estimer ce qu’ils admirent.’—Ch de Rémusat, 
‘Bacon, sa Vie, son Temps,’ p. 4. 
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would have needed the aid of dissimulation and subserviency. 
He was unfit to be a courtier ; he became instead a conspirator. 
In the poisoned atmosphere of the court, his impetuosity 
degenerated into violence, his emulation into overweening 
intolerance, his youthful ardour into unbridled and fatal rash- 
ness. All this, however, was as yet hidden in the future, and 
was certainly unforeseen by Bacon. 

He ‘applied himself, he tells us, to the Earl of Essex, 
because he held him ‘ at that time to be the fittest instrument 
* to do good to the State;’* and we may fairly add, enlight- 
ened by subsequent events, because he held him also to be the 
‘ fittest instrument’ to advance the fortunes of Francis Bacon. 
Essex, on his side, who was a scholar before he became a 
soldier, was irresistibly attracted by the splendid qualities of 
the future philosopher. In the last letter which he addressed 
to him, written after Bacon had already appeared as counsel 
against him, he says: ‘ You have believed that I have been 
‘kind to you, and you may believe that I cannot be other, 
‘ either upon humour or mine own election;’ ft and his entire 
correspondence bears witness to the enthusiastic affection 
lavished by him on a dependent whom he would have blushed 
to treat otherwise than as a friend. ‘I cannot tell,’ Anthony 
Bacon writes to his mother, ‘in what terms to acknowledge 
‘ the desert of the earl’s unspeakable kindness to us both, but 
‘ namely to him’ (Francis), ‘now at a pinch, which by God’s 
‘ help shortly will appear by good effects. Surely, madam, I 
‘must needs confess the earl declareth himself more like a 
* father than a friend unto him; and doubt not, but if that he, 
‘ that should be first’ (Burghley), ‘do but second the earl, 
‘ those gifts that God hath bestowed on my brother shall lie 
‘no longer fallow.’ t 

The ‘ pinch’ here spoken of was the canvass for the place 
of Attorney-General, which Essex was at that time urging 
on behalf of his friend with more ardour than success. The 
vacancy was caused by the death of the Master of the Rolls, 
February 4, 1593. Sir Thomas Egerton was then Attorney, 
Sir Edward Coke Solicitor-General. The former was, without 
cavil, designated for the Rolls, and the latter would have 
seemed his natural successor in the Attorney-Generalship. 
But here Essex interposed his candidate. The prescriptive 


* ‘Apology in certain Imputations concerning the Earl of Essex.’ 
‘ Life,’ vol. iii. p. 143. 

7 Spedding, ‘ Life,’ vol. ii. p. 192. 

¢ Birch, ‘Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth,’ vol. i. p. 122. 
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right which now in great measure regulates the promotion of 
the law officers of the Crown, was not then established, so that 
the claims of the two aspirants were open to consideration on 
their respective merits. And thus began the long rivalry be- 
tween Bacon and Coke, which lasted, with many strange 
alternations of fortune, during the greater part of their lives. 
They were competitors in law and in love: they were foes at the 
Council Board, in Parliament, and on the Bench. But though 
each in turn enjoyed the poor satisfaction of contributing to 
the downfall of the other, the final triumph must be adjudged 
to him who survived his rival to frame the Petition of Right. 

The first obstacle in the way of Bacon’s promotion was a 
remarkable speech delivered by him in Parliament on March 7, 
1593. The question before the House was that of Supply. 
The Government had made the unprecedented demand of a 
triple subsidy to be raised in three years. Bacon pleaded for 
a term of six, and an extension to four years was eventually 
agreed upon. ‘This trifling opposition on his part deeply 
offended the queen. She denied him his accustomed privilege 
of access to her presence ; and her resentment was, in all pro- 
bability, fostered while recent, and revived when languishing, 
by those whose interest it was to exclude from court a man of 
transcendent abilities and unsurpassed finesse. The letter by 
which he endeavoured to recover Elizabeth’s good graces, and 
set himself once more on the highway to preferment, was a 
masterpiece of policy, and very nearly achieved its purpose. 
He assures her Majesty that although he had sought her ser- 
vice in order that he might have the means of repairing his 
error, ‘if any of his friends now press the matter, his spirit is 
‘not with them.’ For his ‘ mind turneth upon other wheels 
‘ than those of profit.’ Finally, he wishes her Majesty ‘ served 
‘answerable to herself. Principis est virtus maxima nosse 
* suos.’ * 

The whole tenor of his correspondence with the queen is a 
remarkable tribute to the soundness of her understanding, and 
eontrasts strongly with the fulsome tone of his letters to 
James I. By her favourites Elizabeth chose to be addressed 
as a weak-witted woman, but by her ministers as a strong- 
headed man; and Bacon was an adept in the accomplished 
letter-writer’s art of suiting his style to his correspondents. 

Mr. Spedding lays great stress on his supposed independence 
at this juncture. He points triumphantly not only to the 
patriotic motives which he presumes to have inspired his speech, 





* Spedding, ‘ Life,’ vol. i. p. 240. 
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but to the studiously guarded phrases with which he excused 
it. The truth, as we apprehend it, is this. Bacon’s action in 
the Parliament of 1593 was the result, not of a passing fit of 
patriotism, but of a fixed policy, which he was frequently 
obliged to postpone, but never relinquished. He was, we 
believe, the first English statesman to conceive the idea of 
strengthening his influence with the Crown by gaining the 
confidence of the Commons, and of governing the country, not 
in despite, but with the aid of Parliament. To this, the most 
honourable feature in his public life, we shall recur farther on ; 
here we only desire to make his conduct intelligible. He 
plainly miscalculated the effect of his move. He expected that 
the larger scope of his policy would have been penetrated by 
the sagacity of Elizabeth. He found instead that he had put 
a highly serviceable weapon into the hands of his opponents. 
To have offered an abject apology would have been to calum- 
niate his own motives, and to forfeit the respect of his sovereign. 
He therefore stood upon his loyal intentions, and intimated 
that the offence would not be repeated. He was as good as 
his word. During the remaining years of that reign, he was a 
servile supporter of the Government. Under a Tudor prince, 
the attempt to initiate a parliamentary policy was indeed pre- 
mature; we shall see how it fared under a Stuart. 

In the meantime, Essex was not idle. ‘ The earl,’ Anthony 
Bacon wrote on April 16, ‘hath been twice very earnest with 
‘her Majesty touching my brother;’ and on July 18, from 
Twickenham, ‘ Our most honourable and kind friend the Earl 
‘ of Essex was here yesterday three hours, and hath most 
‘ friendly and freely promised to set up, as they say, his whole 
‘ rest of favour and credit for my brother’s preferment before 
‘ Mr. Cooke.’ 

On August 24, the young earl himself wrote to Francis 
Bacon :— 


‘Sir,—I spake with the queen yesterday and on Wednesday. On 
Wednesday she cut me off short; she being come newly home and 
making haste to her supper. Yesterday I had a full audience, but 
with little better success than before. . . . Her humour is yet to delay. 
I am now going to her again ; and what I cannot effect at once, I will 
look to do sepe cadendo.’ * 


A month later, he ‘found the queen so wayward that he 
‘thought it no fit time to deal with her in any suit;’ but 
October 13, he tells Anthony Bacon :— 


‘She was content to hear me plead at large for your brother, but 





* Spedding, ‘ Life,’ vol. i. p- 254. 
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condemned my judgment in thinking him fittest to be Attorney, whom 
his own uncle’ (Burghley) ‘did name but to a second place; and 
said that the sole exception against Mr. Cooke was stronger against 
your brother, which was youth.* To the first I answered that it was 
rather the humour of my lord to have a man obnoxious’ (i.e. subser- 
vient) ‘to him; and to the second, that the comparison held not good ; 
for if they were both of one standing, yet herself knew there was such 
a difference in the worthiness of the persons, as if Mr. Cooke’s head 
and beard were grown grey with age it would not counterpoise his 
other disadvantages.’ f 

Although the received opinion as to Robert Cecil’s secret 
hostility to his cousin’s pretensions has lately been called in 
question,t we are unable to find any valid grounds for scep- 
ticism on. the subject. It is true that he wrote an effusive 
letter to Sir Thomas Egerton thanking him for some service 
rendered to his kinsman.§ But Egerton was Bacon’s special 
friend, and it has never been denied that Cecil sought to main- 
tain the appearance of goodwill towards his struggling rela- 
tive. ‘ Truly his speech was all kindly outward, and did desire 
‘to have me think so of him,’ wrote Lady Bacon on one occa- 
sion; and the intimate correspondence of the whole family 
betrays their deep distrust both of Burghley and of his son. 
There seems no reason to doubt that the statement made by 
Bacon in later life, that ‘in the times of the Cecils, father and 
‘son, able men, were, by design and of purpose, suppressed,’ 
conveyed his deliberate opinion ; and there is much reason to 
believe that it expressed the substantial truth. 

Notwithstanding his assurance to the queen that ‘his spirit 
‘ was not with’ those who urged his suit, Bacon’s share in the 
canvass was by no means a passive one. He pleaded with 
Burghley ; he invoked and remonstrated with Cecil; he sti- 
mulated issex. Towards Easter it began to be clear that his 
cause was hopeless; and on April i0, 1594, Coke received 
his patent as Attorney-General. ‘I cannot but conclude 
‘with myself” Bacon writes, ‘that no man ever received a 
‘ more exquisite disgrace.’ In one paragraph of the same letter 
he threatens to retire to Cambridge, there to spend his life 
‘in studies and contemplations ;’ and in the next recommends 





* Coke was Bacon’s senior by nine years in age, and four in stand- 
ing at the Bar. 

+ Spedding, ‘ Life,’ vol. i. p. 269. 

} By the writer of an article in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ for January 
1876, entitled ‘ Hatfield House,’ and, with some hesitation, by Mr. 
Spedding. 

§ Birch, vol. i. p. 165. 
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to the earl his claims for the lower place of Solicitor-General, 
adding, ‘ The objections to my competitors your lordship 
‘ knoweth partly. I pray spare them not.’ 

This second suit dragged on with the same vicissitudes of 
promise and discouragement as the first, and ended, like the 
first, in disappointment. Thomas Fleming, a man in every 
respect Bacon’s inferior, was named Solicitor-General in No- 
vember 1595. The queen began (in Essex’s words) by ‘ going 
‘ from a denial toa delay,’ and ended by going from a delay to a 
denial. ‘ My conceit is,’ wrote Bacon to his brother, ‘ that I 
‘am the least part of mine own matter. But what the secret 
‘ of it is, oculus aquile non penetravit.’ The truth seems to 
be that Elizabeth refused the place to Bacon, well knowing 
him to be the best man, out of a deliberate design to mortify 
Essex. His persistence roused her obstinacy. His vehemence 
irritated her temper. As he grew passionate for his friend, she 
grew passionate against him. ‘ Upon me,’ Essex had said, ‘ the 
* labour must lie of his establishment, and upon me the disgrace 
‘ must light of his being refused.’ And the queen had early 
declared her determination to break the froward spirit of her 
favourite, and bring him under her yoke by timely humiliation. 

We may add that Mr. Spedding’s imputation to Essex of 
selfish and vainglorious motives in seeking Bacon’s promotion 
finds a complete refutation in a letter from him to Cecil, 
printed from the Hatfield MSS., by Dr. Abbott, in the valu- 
able essay, the title of which we have prefixed to this article. 
The earl’s court favour was, when he wrote, suffering one of its 
periodical eclipses ; but his zeal for his friend’s interests rendered 
him indifferent, provided they throve, whether they were ad- 
vanced by himself or by the leader of the opposite faction. 


‘I write this,’ he says, ‘to desire you to solicit the queen for Mr. 
Francis Bacon, whom not only lawyers, but men of all professions and 
degrees, do think the only fit and worthy man to be Solicitor. . . . I 
heard him yesterday handle the great question of perpetuities so far 
above all that I ever heard come out of a lawyer’s mouth as, without 
private respect of love or friendship, I should grieve in my soul that 
her Majesty should not have use of him. . . . Therefore, Sir Robert, 
let us all, who have in this world nothing so much recommended as the 
honour and greatness of the queen, plead for him. For the world shall 
know both the queen’s manner to choose the worthiest, and, knowing 
none worthy to be compared unto him, will say it is our fault, by 
whom her Majesty should be truly informed.’ * 


Everybody has read of Essex’s generosity to his discomfited 


_* ‘Bacon and Essex,’ p. 44. 
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follower when the long chase for office was at last baffled— 
how he came to his lodge in Twickenham Park, and said: 
‘ Master Bacon, the queen hath denied me yon piace for you, 
‘and hath placed another ; you have spent your time and your 
‘ thoughts in my matters: I die if I do not somewhat towards 
‘ your fortune.” Whereupon he enfeoffed him of land which 
he sold afterwards for 1,800/., and ‘ thought was more worth.’ * 
It is true that Essex, with characteristic delicacy, represented 
this gift in the light of payment for past services; but we are 
not therefore to conclude that such services had hitherto re- 
ceived no material recompense. On the contrary, Anthony 
Bacon speaks of the ‘ deep arrearages’ under which, as early as 
1592, his brother lay towards the earl; and it is in itself 
extremely improbable that a generous patron would, during 
many years, have availed himself, gratis, of the wits of a needy 
client. 

The death of Lord Keeper Puckering, April 30, 1596, and 
the promotion of Egerton to his place, once more stirred Bacon’s 
hopes of professional advancement; but this time he used the 
intercession of Essex with more reserve, desiring his brother 
to represent the suit for the Rolls as ‘a thing carried wholly 
‘ without my knowledge, between my lord and yourself.’ The 
office remaining long vacant gave occasion in the following 
year to an attempted intrigue-on the part‘of Bacon, which, 
even to Mr. Spedding, seems ‘ questionable,’ and which we are 
compelled to stigmatise as in the highest degree discreditable. 
In 1589, Burghley had obtained for his nephew the reversion 
of a clerkship in the Star Chamber, eventually worth 2,000/. 
a year. In this case, however, as in many others, his fortunes 
were slow in ripening. The actual occupant declined to be 
shuffled off the scene for the benefit of the reformer of phi- 
losophy, and the place remained for nineteen years, in Bacon’s. 
witty phrase, ‘like another man’s ground reaching upon my 
‘ house, which may mend my prospect, but it doth not fill my 
‘barn.’ Questions, however, began to be raised as to the 
legality of certain fees appertaining to the office, and in No- 
vember 1597, the holder, William Mill, was tried in the Star: 
Chamber for corruption. While these questions were pending, 
Bacon was not ashamed to make an offer to Egerton (on whom, 
as Lord Keeper, their decision virtually devolved), of surrender- 
ing to his son, in exchange for the Mastership of the Rolls, his 
interest in an office which it was at that moment in Egerton’s 
power to bring into actual possession; hinting, not obscurely, 





* Bacon’s ‘Apology.’ ‘ Life,’ vol. iii. p. 144. 
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that the public interest required an example to he made of 
Mill. The negotiation, however, miscarried; Mill was ac- 
quitted, and Bacon remained unplaced. 

About the same time he made an effort of a different kind 
to extricate himself from the pecuniary embarrassments which 
became year by year more pressing. ‘ Certain cross winds,’ he 
writes to the earl, ‘having blown contrary in genere politico, I 
* am in thought to attempt a fortune in genere e@conomico.’ Sir 
William Hatton, the nephew and heir of Elizabeth’s ‘ dancing 
‘ Chancellor,’ died March 12, 1597, leaving a widow young 
enough, perhaps, to excite the philosopher’s interest, and cer- 
tainly wealthy enough to mend his means. Essex, as usual, 
pleaded ardently for his friend; but ‘certain cross winds’ 
again ‘ blew contrary ;’ for, on November 7, 1598 (as Cham- 
berlain tells us), ‘the queen’s attorney’ (Coke) ‘ married the 
* Lady Hatton, to the great admiration of all men, that, after 
‘so many large and likely offers, she should decline to a man 
‘ of his quality.’ * 

Symptoms of alienation on Bacon’s part from Essex, and of 
increased obsequiousness to the Cecils, begin henceforth to 
show themselves. In racing language, he prepared to ‘ hedge.’ 
The blame of this ‘ discontinuance of privateness,’ he laid, in 
after times, on Essex; but his correspondence contains unmis- 
takeable indications that it proceeded from himself. It was, 
indeed, clear that the earl was no skilful architect either of his 
own or of any other person’s fortune, and the interests of phi- 
losophy required the author of ‘ The Greatest Birth of Time ’+ 
to seek a patron elsewhere. He had experienced the futility 
of his protection even in the height of his favour, and he was 
too clear-sighted not to perceive that his favour rested ona 
precarious foundation. Bacon knew Elizabeth intimately, and 
had sounded her nature to its depths. He knew that she loved 
Essex; but he knew also that no affection of which she was 
capable could for an instant stand in competition with her love 
of sovereign power. Her young favourite had always been a 
popular idol; the brilliant success of his Cadiz expedition in 
1596 made him, in addition, a military hero. Thenceforward 
his chief danger lay—as Bacon earnestly warned him {—in the 


* ‘Letters of John Chamberlain,’ p. 29. Published by the Camden 
Society. 

ike Desiitte Partus Maximus,’ a youthful Essay, dating from 1585, 
of which Cuffe said,‘ A wise man would not have written it, a fool 
+ could not have written it.’ : 
t ‘ Letter of Advice to Essex.’ ‘ Life,’ vol. ii. p. 40. 
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jealousy of the queen. To ‘a lady of her Majesty’s apprehen- 
‘ sion,’ he wisely said, a popular reputation ‘ combined with a 
‘ military dependence’ formed a ‘ dangerous image.’ ‘ Quid 
‘ igitur agendum est?’ For the first, ‘ quench it verdis and not 
‘ rebus.’ For the second, ‘ keep it in substance, but abolish it 
‘ in shows to the queen.’ If the earl had been less candid and 
more constant, he might have profited by the sagacious counsel 
of his astute dependent ; but, unluckily for himself, * he car- 
‘ ried’—as his secretary, Henry Cuffe, was wont to complain— 
‘ his love and his hatred always in his brow,’* and, when he 
attempted dissimulation, was the first to turn traitor upon his 
own artifices. 

The crisis which Bacon had anticipated was not slow in 
coming. In the summer of 1598, the Court being at Green- 
wich, the queen and Essex quarrelled furiously at the council- 
table over the nomination of a deputy to Ireland. It is 
significant of the estimation in which the post was held, that 
he was set upon getting rid of Sir George Carew, one of his 
principal opponents, by despatching him thither ; 


‘yet could not’ (we quote from Camden) ‘by all his persuasions 
draw her to it; quite forgetting himself, and neglecting his duty, he 
uncivilly turned his back upon her, as it were in contempt, and gave 
her a scornful look. She, not enduring such behaviour, gave him a 
box on the ear, and bade him get him gone and be hanged. He pre- 
sently laid his hand on his sword; and the Lord Admiral stepping 
between, he swore a great oath that he neither could nor would put up 
so great an.affront and indignity, neither would he have taken it at 
King Henry the Eighth his hands; and in a great passion withdrew 
himself presently from the Court.’ ¢ 


The news of a terrible reverse to the English arms in Ireland 
recalled the angry earl to his senses, and in September he 
was nominally restored to favour. ‘ Yet, hereupon,’ remarks 
Camden, ‘his friends began shrewdly to fear his ruin, who 
‘ had observed that Fortune is seldom reconciled to her foster- 
‘children whom she hath once forsaken, and princes more 
‘ seldom to those whom they have before offended.’ 

The question of the day was now the reconquest of Ireland; 
for to that point tyranny had combined with anarchy to con- 
duct the affairs of the island. The destruction of Sir Henry 
Bagnall’s army gave the signal for a general rising, and the 
rebel Tyrone virtually reigned from Lough Foyle to the 
Blackwater. Public expectation pointed to Essex as the fittest 





* ‘ History of the Princess Elizabeth,’ by William Camden, p. 624. 
T Ibid. p. 556. 
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man to meet the danger, and on March 12, 1599, after long 
and stormy debates, he was named Deputy, and entrusted with 
the command of a nominally powerful army. A letter from 
him to his intimate friend the Earl of Southampton,* gives a 
graphic picture of his sentiments in undertaking the enterprise. 
He went, not altogether unwillingly, yet full of misgivings ; 
divided between his love of military glory and his apprehen- 
sion of the straits to which either success or failure could hardly 
fail to reduce him; exasperated by the queen’s continued ill- 
humour, and exasperating it still further by his petulance and 
obstinacy ; well aware of the advantage which his rivals at 
court would derive from his absence, yet ready to play their 
game with his eyes open. They, on their part, knowing ‘ that 
‘ there is no more easy way to overthrow a man grown popular 
‘than by thrusting him forward upon a business which he is 
‘ unable and unfit for,’ perfidiously ‘ spurred him forward who 
‘was running before;’ ‘and that they might entangle the 
‘ heedless and uncircumspect earl in their close-laid nets, they 
‘set spies upon him to observe his actions, take notice of his 
* speeches, and to make all things to be more and werse than 
‘ they were.’ t 

His campaign failed lamentably ; but the attempt to prove 
that it was conducted with disloyal intentions will not bear 
serious investigation. It failed from the same causes which 
had already led to repeated disasters in the same field—dis- 
affection amongst the troops, incompetency in the generals, 
difficulties of country and climate. The parsimony of the queen 
compelled her soldiers to serve without pay for at least eighty 
days, the cost of clothing, provisions, and ammunition being 
deducted from their daily pittance ;{ the Irish not only in- 
spired their enemies with respect by their native prowess, 
but struck them with terror by their supposed command of 
supernatural agencies; § the season was, even for Ireland, an 
extraordinarily wet one; Essex was ill-advised, spent with 
illness, and sorely disturbed in mind. Finally, neglecting the 
queen’s prohibition, he left his post, appeared suddenly at 
Nonsuch one morning in September as her Majesty was com- 
pleting her toilet, and was, before night, committed to custody 
for contempt of the royal injunction. 

Investigations followed, rather for the purpose of appeasing 





* Published by Dr. Abbott, ‘ Bacon and Essex,’ p, 110. 
+ Camden, pp. 568-9. 

t ‘ Bacon and Essex,’ p. 121. 

§ Harrington, ‘ Nuge Antique,’ vol. ii. p. 24. 
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popular discontent than of satisfying public justice. First, a 
simple declaration was made in the Star Chamber, November 
29, of the causes moving the queen to displeasure against the 
earl. This was succeeded, June 5, 1600, by a more solemn 
proceeding before an irregularly constituted court at York 
House, where Essex was confined. ‘ My lord, wrote Sir 
Gilly Meyrick, one of the earl’s partisans, ‘was charged by 
‘the serjeant, attorney, the solicitor, and Mr. Bacon—who 
‘was very idle, and, I hope, will have the reward of that 
‘honour in the end.’* One incident of the trial is worth 
notice as demonstrating the spuriousness of a document relied 
on by Mr. Spedding as the one irrefragable proof of Essex’s 
treachery in the field. This memorandum, published in the 
‘ Winwood Memorials’ under the title ‘ Tyrone’s Proposi- 
‘tions,’ purports to represent the terms which Essex came over 
from Ireland to submit to the queen, and, if we could believe 
it to be genuine, we should, with Mr. Spedding, hold him 
guilty of having been willing to treat with Tyrone on the basis 
of a virtual abrogation of English sovereignty in Ireland. The 
following circumstance, however, sufficiently disposes of it. 
The first five articles of the so-called ‘ Propositions’ related 
to the free exercise of the Catholic religion in Ireland. Now 
this concession, however just and wise it may seem to us, was 
at that time far more offensive to popular prejudice than the 
really objectionable clauses of the treaty, and Coke accord- 
ingly, with his usual virulence, urged against the prisoner a 
charge of ‘ toleration.” But what was the earl’s reply? 
Toleration, he said, ‘had been mentioned by Tyrone, but 
‘ never yielded by him; to whom he had plainly said, Hang 
‘thee up, thou carest for religion as much as my horse!’ ¢ 
Whereupon Secretary Cecil, who knew the truth, and saw 
that the attorney had gone too far, came forward to clear the 
earl of having yielded to that ‘foul condition, though, by 
“reason of Tyrone’s vaunting afterwards, it might have some 
‘show of probability.’{ The proceedings, which had been 
instituted far more for the justification of the queen than for 
the incrimination of Essex, ended with a nominal sentence, 
and the earl was, some weeks later, released from restraint. 
But although officially exonerated from all suspicion of dis- 
loyalty, he had by this time forfeited his claim to an untar- 
nished reputation. During his imprisonment he had sanctioned 


* ‘Bacon and Essex,’ p. 174. 
+ Devereux, ‘ Lives of the Earls of Essex,’ vol. ii. p. 105. 
t ‘ Bacon and Essex,’ p. 171. 
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an undoubtedly treasonable scheme for declaring the succession 
of the King of Scots with the aid of the Irish army; and 
when the prudence of Mountjoy, the new viceroy, compelled 
the abandonment of this project, his thoughts began to turn 
towards the reckless enterprise which eventually cost him his 
life. In truth, he had wellnigh lost the power of governing 
either his passions or his projects. The difficulties of his situation 
had completely overthrown not only his physical, but his mental 
health. At times his life was despaired of. At times his mind 
seemed on the brink of ruin. ‘The Earl of Essex hath been 
‘ somewhat crazy this week,’ * we hear, on February 28, from 
John Chamberlain, the indefatigable newswriter of the period. 
‘ The man’s soul seemeth tossed to and fro like the waves of a 
‘ troubled sea,’ t writes Sir John Harrington, the witty godson 
of the queen. Elizabeth’s insulting refusal to renew his 
monopoly of sweet wines—his sole hope of retrieving an 
estate burdened with debts Jargely incurred in the service of 
the Crown—turned the scale towards treason. His abortive 
insurrection of February 8, 1601, was—in Fouché’s cynical 
phrase— worse than a crime, a blunder,’ and it incurred the 
speedy retribution which not unfrequently misses a crime, but 
invariably overtakes a blunder. 

We now come to Bacon’s share in these transactions. It is 
far from our intention to try his conduct by the romantic 
standard of a school-girl’s first friendship. We do not expect 
from him the devotion of a Damon, or the fidelity of a Kent. 
Supereminent virtues do not, indeed, come within the ordinary 
range of history. They are so rare as to win applause rather 
than awake expectation. There are, it is true, occasions when, 
if a man will not rise to generosity, he must stoop to baseness ; 
but this was hardly one of them. We shall simply enquire 
whether Bacon’s action ir this matter was that of a man of 
the world who was also a man of honour. We confess that 
the provisions of no code with which we are acquainted are 
sufficiently liberal to cover his proceedings; and we believe 
that the popular condemnation of his conduct was, in the 
main, grounded on a tolerably fair estimate of his character. 

We ‘have, then, three grave charges to bring against him. 
First, that he was virtually a suitor for the office of counsel 
against his benefactor; next, that, after sentence was passed, 
he failed to intercede with the queen for his life; lastly, that 
he lent himself to the perenne of fact and falsifications of 











* ‘Letters of John 1 Chassbeitain? p. 69. 
t ‘Nuge Antique,’ vol. i. p. 179. Quoted by Mr. Spedding, vol. ii. 
p- 203. 
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evidence contained in the official ‘ Declaration touching the 
‘ Treasons of the Earl of Essex.’ As regards the first count of 
our indictment, it is material to observe that Bacon’s relation 
to the Crown at that time was not only anomalous, but unprece- 
dented. He was the first of that numerous class of barristers 
who now, under very different conditions, don, with their silk 
gowns, the title of Queen’s Counsel. At the very time that 
she held him on the verge of beggary by refusing him office, 
Elizabeth, who was an adept in the art of securing the gratuitous 
services of her subjects, began to employ him in Crown cases. 
He held no patent, he received no fee, but came by degrees to 
occupy a recognised position amongst the ¢‘ Learned Counsel,’ 
while his official duties were regulated exclusively by the dis- 
cretion or caprice of the queen. We do not deny that the 
royal commands would have been paramount to any private 
obligation, although, under somewhat similar circumstances, 
Yelverton subsequently declined to appear against Somerset, 
and Whitelocke successfully pleaded for exemption from the 
duty of accusing Laud; but there is no evidence that Eliza- 
beth intended to place Bacon in the dilemma in which they 
found themselves. On the contrary, his chief uneasiness seems 
to have been caused by the prospect of his services remaining 
unclaimed. We quote his own account of the matter from 
his ‘ Apology,’ published in 1604, when the friends of Essex 
were once more in the ascendant, and it was his interest to 
set himself.right with them. A short time before the York 
House prosecution, he informs us, it was notified to him ‘ that 
‘her Majesty was not yet resolved whether she would have 
‘ him forborne in the business or no.’ 


‘ And hereupon,’ he continues, ‘ might arise that other sinister and 
untrue speech that I hear is raised of me, how I was a suitor to be 
used against my Lord of Essex at that time; for it is very true that I, 
that knew well what had passed between the queen and me, and what 
occasion I had given her both of distaste and distrust in crossing her 
disposition by standing steadfastly for my Lord of Essex, and suspect- 
ing it also to be a stratagem arising from some particular emulation’ 
(the professional jealousy of Coke), ‘1 writ to her two or three words 
of compliment, signifying to her Majesty, that if she would be pleased 
to spare me in my lord of Essex cause, out of the consideration she 
took of my obligation towards him, I should reckon it for one of her 
highest favours; but otherwise desiring her Majesty to think that I 
knew the degrees of duties, and that no particular obligation whatso- 
ever to any subject could supplant or weaken that entireness of duty 
that I did owe and bear to her and her service.’ 


It is clear that in the above words he strives to extenuate, 
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but does not attempt to repel, the charge of having offered his 
services for the prosecution of the earl, and that the ‘ two or 
‘three words of compliment’ were designed for the effect 
they actually produced—that of baffling the stratagem of his 
rival, and procuring for himself the opportunity of distinction 
in a conspicuous cause. Moreover, not satisfied with the 
insignificant part assigned to him, ‘because it was considered 
* how he stood tied to my lord of Essex,’ he went out of his 
way to bring forward a piece of evidence eminently calculated 
to revive the queen’s smouldering resentment. This was a 
letter written by Essex to Egerton shortly after the scene at 
Greenwich, filled with passionate complaints of the queen’s 
injustice and severity. Bacon admits that ‘ in the delivery he 
‘did handle his part not tenderly,’ but pleads his intention 
‘ to uphold himself in credit and strength with the queen, the 
‘ better to be able to do my lord good offices afterwards ’—an 
excuse which sounds like irony, looking at the upshot. It is 
true that he subsequently made some assiduous and doubtless 
well-meant efforts to reinstate Essex in court favour, and 
‘ was never,’ he tells us, ‘ better welcome to the queen, nor 
‘more made of, than when he spake fullest and boldest for 
‘him;’ but when the clouds gathered again, and his own 
credit seemed in peril with his friend’s, he ‘determined to 
‘meddle no more in the matter, seeing that it would over- 
‘ throw himself, and do my lord of Essex no good.’ 

This resolution he carried out unflinchingly. Not only he 
denounced him at his final trial as a hypocrite and dissembler 
as well as a traitor, comparing him to Cain, Judas, Pisistratus, 
and—worse than all, in the jealous apprehension of Elizabeth 
—to Guise; but, having the opportunity at a private inter- 
view with the queen before his execution (and this brings us 
to the second of our charges against him), he ‘durst not deal 
‘ directly for my lord as matters then stood.’ Some vague 
hints of extenuation which he professes to have urged, we may 
dismiss as idle; the fact remains, that when an earnest word 
might have saved the life of a man towards whom he acknow- 
ledged deep obligations, he failed to speak that word. Here 
at least he could put forward no plea of superior service ; he 
had done his duty, and more than his duty ; he had earned, by 
his supererogatory zeal, the right to be heard as a suppliant ; 
but he did not dare to run the gauntlet of a woman’s frown 
in at least attempting to deliver from the scaffold the friend 
whom he had helped to condemn. 

The case of Essex was eminently one in which justice, while 
it was not outraged by rigour, would have been adorned by 
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clemency. Although technically guilty of high treason, he 
was in all probability innocent of any essentially treasonable 
purpose. That he ever dreamt of supplanting his sovereign 
on the throne was a lie which the government was not ashamed 
to invent, but was afraid to confront him with. 

‘One thing sticks much in men’s minds, writes Chamberlain (Mr. 
Spedding, in citing the letter, omits this passage), ‘ that whereas divers 
preachers were commanded, the Sunday before, to deliver to the people 
among his other treasons, that he had complotted with Tyrone, and 
was reconciled to the Pope’ (‘the Pope’ was a mere sop to the Cer- 
berus of the Paul’s Cross congregation), ‘and whereas Mr. Attorney, 
at Tom Leigh’s arraignment, averred the same combining with Tyrone, 
and that he had practised, by the means of seminary priests, with 
the Pope and King of Spain, to be King of England—there was no 
such matter mentioned at his arraignment, and yet there was time 
enough for it, from nine o’clock in the morning till almost seven at 
night.’ * 

What Essex attempted to effect by means of a convulsion 
in the State, would be accomplished at the present day through 
the agency of a vote in Parliament. He sought, by dangerous 
and unjustifiable means, to remove from the queen advisers 
whose policy he believed to be not only hostile to himself, but 
prejudicial to the realm. When, raising the cry that his life 
was in danger, and the country sold to Spain, he flung him- 
self, delirious with excitement, upon the city with a handful of 
half-armed followers, his patriotic fears were no doubt magni- 
fied by disappointed ambition. But that they were neither 
feigned, nor altogether unfounded, is proved by the fact, 
recently brought to light by Mr. Gardiner,} that Cecil’s name 
is prominent on the list of Spanish pensioners; while a letter 
written by Raleigh,} then high in court favour, shortly before 
Essex’s death, exhibits him in the light of a rancorous and 
unscrupulous foe to the unhappy young earl. 

Elizabeth’s final obduracy towards Essex has always been 
a problem to historians, and the famous story of the ring is 
doubtless rather a testimony to their perplexity than a record 
of actual fact. There is evidence that the sentence was not 
carried into effect without some hesitation on her part. Camden 
expressly tells us that she sent contradictory commands re- 





* Letters of John Chamberlain, p. 105. 

t ‘History of England,’ 1603-1616, Appendix III. In 1605, the 
pension received by Salisbury (Cecil) from Spain was raised from 
4,000 to 6,000 crowns. It does not appear at what date it began to 
be paid. 

¢ Murdin, ‘ Burghley Papers,’ p. 812. 
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estas its execution, which was postponed from Saturday, 
ebruary 21, when it would, in the ordinary course, have 
taken place, to the following Wednesday.* According to 
ye Essex’s saying that the queen‘ had become as 
* crooked in mind as in person,’ cost him his head; and we can 
hardly doubt that the outraged affection of a woman aided the 
jealous alarm of a sovereign to bring about his untimely end. 

It is at least certain that she never, after his death, re- 
covered her former equanimity and high spirit. Sir John 
Harringtou, an unimpeachable witness, gives a deplorable 
account of the condition in which he found her on several 
subsequent occasions. 


‘She is quite disfavoured and unattired,’ he says, ‘ and these troubles 
waste her much. She disregardeth every costly cover that cometh to 
the table, and taketh little but manchet and succory potage. .. . I 
must not say much even by this trusty and sure messenger, but the 
many evil plots and designs hath overcome all her Highness’ sweet 
temper. She walks much in her privy chamber, and stamps with her 
feet at ill news, and thrusts her rusty sword at times into the arras in 
great rage.’ 


Shortly before her death, he writes to his ‘ Sweet Mall ’ :— 


‘Not many days since I was bidden to her presence: I blest the 
happy moment, and found her in most pitiable state. She bade the 
archbishop ask me if I had seen Tyrone. I replied with reverence, 
that I had seen him with the Lord Deputy ; she looked up with much 
choler and grief in her countenance, and said, “ Oh, now it mindeth me 
that you was one who saw this man elsewhere,” and hereat she dropt a 
tear, and smote her bosom ; she held in her hand a golden cup, which 
she often put to her lips, but in sooth her heart seemeth too full to 
lack more filling.’ t 


She died March 24, 1603, of hopeless melancholy. ‘ Her 
‘ physicians said she had a body of firm and perfect constitution 
‘ likely to have lived many years.’ t 

There is a singular circumstance connected with Bacon's 
relations to Elizabeth on one side, and Essex on the other, 
which seems to us to deserve somewhat more attention than it 
has hitherto received. From the time that Essex was first 








* Another possible motive for this postponement might be found in 
the anxiety of the government to develope to the utmost Essex’s penitent 
disposition to confess all the details and reveal all the accomplices of 
his crime. Nevertheless, although his confession was probably elicited 
under their directions, they ventured to publish only a mutilated frag- 
ment of it. 

+ ‘Nuge Antiqua,’ vol. ii. p. 78. 

t Quoted from Harl. MSS. by Mr. Spedding, ‘ Life,’ vol. iii. p. 55. 
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committed to custody at York House, public rumour (as we 
learn from his ‘ Apology’) fixed on Bacon as the secret agent 
in his disgrace with the queen. The clamour on the subject 
was so loud and persistent that the cautious Cecil (whose con- 
duct towards Essex was marked throughout by extreme mo- 
deration) remonstrated with him on his supposed treachery ; 
and his life was even threatened—as he took care to inform the 
queen—by some of the earl’s violent partisans. This is strange 
enough; but what follows seems, at first sight, still more inex- 
plicable. The rumours in question proceeded(as Bacon gives us 
plainiy to understand) from no less an authority than Elizabeth 
herself! We find ourselves, then, in presence of the fol- 
lowing dilemma: either they were true, and Bacon’s character 
was blacker than it has ever been painted, or they were false, 
and the deliberate invention of the queen. We incline to the 
latter alternative. No conceivable motive could have urged 
Bacon to play such a dangerous game. By doing so he would 
probably have rendered himself odious to his royal mistress ; 
he would certainly have made himself obnoxious to a powerful 
party which might at any moment become predominant in the 
State. It would have been a piece of gratuitous villany ; and 
gratuitous villany was as foreign to his nature as gratuitous 
heroism. 

On the other hand, the love-of popularity was, with Eliza- 
beth, a passion second only to her love of power. Essex had, 
by his contumacy, insulted the one; he now, by his misfor- 
tunes, threatened the other. Bacon warned her that her ‘ pro- 
‘ ceeding toward my lord was a thing towards the people very 
‘implausible; and therefore wished her majesty, howsoever 
‘she did, yet to discharge herself of it, and to lay it upon 
‘others.’ She took his advice. She ‘ discharged herself of it,’ 
and ‘ laid it’ upon the shoulders of her astute counsellor. It 
may be remarked that this view of her conduct is entirely in 
accordance with her known character; and her treatment of 
Bacon in this matter bears a striking analogy to her treatment 
of Davison in the case of the Queen of Scots. It is also 
noticeable that Bacon's court favour seems to have ceased with 
the execution of Essex. After the proceedings relating to the 
trial had terminated, we have no further narratives of ‘ accesses ’ 
or interviews—no further records of letters or new year’s gifts. 
There was, in his favourite phrase, altum silentium between 
him and Elizabeth. 

We shall now, in a few words, advert to the publication by 
which the Government endeavoured to justify to the people of 
England their proceedings towards the Earl of Essex. The 
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queen having, with her usual discernment, ‘ taken a liking to 
‘ the pen’ of Francis Bacon, the task was committed to him. 
We doubt whether there is a second instance in history of such 
powers having been prostituted to such a-purpose. The treason 
of Essex was patent; but the people persisted in believing that 
their favourite had, by undue severity, been driven into that 
treason. What was wanted was a plausible excuse for the 
rigour previously exercised towards him, and this was found in 
the charge of collusion with Tyrone—a charge indignantly 
refuted by the earl in his lifetime, and revived, with dastardly 
caution, only when he was no longer at hand to defend himself. 
Even if, in the case of the misstatements requisite for the 
support of this assertion, we admit Bacon’s plea, that he wrote 
from instructions, there remains a still graver charge which 
can be brought home to him personally—that of mutilating and 
garbling the evidence professedly ‘taken word for word out of 
‘the originals.’ The production of witnesses in court being 
considered dangerous to the Crown, sworn depositions were 
substituted for viva voce examinations. These depositions 
were obtained under circumstances which rendered them utterly 
untrustworthy. But of these depositions so procured the accused 
did not get the full benefit. Only such portions of them were 
read as suited the purposes of the prosecution. We find the 
original documents still preserved in the State Paper Office, 
adorned with such marginal notes as ‘ Read not this;’ ‘ Cave /” 
‘ Hucusque!’ &c.* These ‘ directions to the reader’ form an 
enduring record of the official zeal and the judicial iniquity 
of those times. 

To the ‘ Declaration touching the Treasons of the Earl of 
‘ Essex’ were appended, ‘ for the better warranting and verify- 
‘ing of the narration, ‘the very confessicns and testimonies 
‘ themselves, word for word, taken out of the originals.’ By 
using a somewhat wide interpretation, we might construe this to 
mean that such portions of the evidence were published as had 
been proved on the trial. But the late Mr. Jardine, in ex- 
amining the originals of these confessions, made the singular 
discovery that, besides the ‘ directions’ of the Attorney-General, 
several passages were marked, in Bacon’s handwriting, with 
the letters ‘ om’ (omit); and on turning to the printed ‘ Decla- 
‘ ration,’ all the passages thus indicated were found, in fact, to 
be absent.t Some of the phrases thus omitted give a hearsay 
character to the evidence; many show want of concert and 





* Jardine, ‘ Criminal Trials,’ Introduction, p. 28. 
+ Ibid. vol. i. p. 332, note. 
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premeditation among the conspirators; the great majority tend 
in some way to invalidate the official narrative. In more than 
one instance, sentences are distorted into a darker signification 
than they originally bore. The evidence, thus mutilated by 
Coke and garbled by Bacon, was given to the public with the 
Government ‘ Declaration,’ and contributed, no doubt, to give 
a delusive air of plausibility to the story therein contained. 

Mr. Spedding’s defence of Bacon against this grave accu- 
sation can assuredly satisfy no candid enquirer. ‘ It falls,’ he 
tells us, ‘ into four divisions,’ which we give in his own words :— 

‘ First, it is by no means certain that the marks in question were 
made in reference to the Declaration at all. Secondly, it is quite pos- 
sible that the passages in question had been omitted at the trial. 
Thirdly, whether the omission were right or wrong, there is no ground 
for imputing it to Bacon personally. Fourthly, the passages omitted 
do not in any one particular tend to soften the evidence against Essex 
as explained in the narrative part, or to modify in any way the history 
of the case, as far as it concerned him.’ * 


This sounds well; but it is in truth as flimsy a structure as 
Don Quixote’s pasteboard morion, and needs to be as tenderly 
handled. Indeed, it required all Mr. Spedding’s large faith 
in his hero to enable him gravely to put on paper so hollow an 
apology. He doubts that the marks were made with a view 
to the ‘ Declaration,’ because several passages ‘ not so marked 
‘are nevertheless omitted in the appendix, and because 
‘ similar marks are found in other papers of which no part is 
‘ printed there.’ We meet his negative with an aftirmative. 
All the passages indicated for suppression by Bacon were, in 
point of fact, suppressed in the ‘ Declaration,’ which in its 
narrative shows the clearest ‘evidence of design,’ as regards 
the phrases made away with. It is then futile to doubt or 
deny the purpose of such manipulation. 

Mr. Spedding next suggests that the passages so marked 
may (our readers will notice the hypothetical character of the 
argument), by an afterthought, have been suppressed by Coke 
at the trial. To this we reply that many pieces of evidence 
which did not come into existence until after the trial—as, for 
instance, the confessions of Essex and Blunt—were, neverthe- 
less, garbled in the ‘ Declaration.’ We might add, that the 
professional dishonesty of one man would scarcely excuse the 
official falsehood of another; but we prefer keeping to the 
ground which Mr. Spedding himself has chosen. He next 
denies in toto Bacon’s responsibility, on the plea that he may 





* Spedding, ‘Life,’ vol. ii. p. 242. 
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have merely written down the directions of the Council. But 
we read that on March 16 ‘twenty-five papers concerning 
* the Earl of Essex’s treasons were delivered to Mr. Francis 
‘ Bacon for her Majesty’s service ;’"—to Mr. Francis Bacon 
personally and privately, not to the Council. Finally, Mr. 
Spedding expresses in general terms his (doubtless sincere) 
conviction ‘that the narrative put forth by the Government 
‘ was meant to be, and was by its authors believed to be, a 
‘ narrative strictly and scrupulously veracious.’ We believe 
we should be nearer to the truth in affirming it, with Lord 
Clarendon, to be ‘a pestilent libel.’ It is not, however, matter 
of belief, it is matter of fact. To give one example. The 
assertion contained in the ‘ Declaration’ that Essex’s unlucky 
expedition to Munster was ‘ never advertised over hither’ until 
it was past, is flatly contradicted by Cecil’s private correspond- 
ence, which proves that he not only knew, but approved of, 
that incident of the campaign before it took place. And this 
instance is by no means a solitary one.* As regards Mr. 
Spedding’s belief in the indifferent character of the particulars 
suppressed, we can only say that it is peculiar. We have 
little doubt that no dispassionate reader can agree with him, 
and we are fully convinced that his opinion was not shared by 
the authors of the ‘ Declaration.’ 

His general advocacy of Bacon’s cause is an excellent example 
of that @ priori reasoning which, driven from the realm of phy- 
sical science, frequently finds a shelter under the less rigorous 
régime of biography or history. Starting with the assumption 
that Bacon’s motives were invariably pure and his ends lofty, 
he painfully endeavours to make the facts fit into the frame- 
work thus provided for them. By admitting much that is 
inadmissible, and overlooking all that is inconvenient, he has 
executed, to his own satisfaction, his task of rehabilitation. 
But he would have been a better advocate if he had been a 
less honest historian, and circumstances which his candour did 
not allow him to suppress tell heavily against his argument. 
Believing that Essex’s crime is Bacon’s apology, he allows 
himself to forget that the worst features in the earl’s case 
rested on proof insufficient, at the present day, to convict a 


* The best commentary on the ‘ Declaration’ is the fact, related by 
‘Chamberlain, that, a year after the execution of Essex, it was anxiously 
debated in the English Council whether Tyrone was to be received on 
the identical conditions the entertainment of which had been imputed 


as a crime to that unhappy nobleman. Chamberlain to Carleton, 
February 28, 1602. 
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street Arab of filching a pocket-handkerchief; and that private 
ambition, not public duty, induced Bacon to solicit the office 
of accuser, which his biographer conveniently assumes him to 
have reluctantly accepted. 

We learn with satisfaction that the labours of the pliant 
advocate were in this case rewarded, although ‘ not in the pro- 
‘ portion he hoped.’ Twelve hundred pounds were assigned 
to him out of the fines paid into the Treasury by the con- 
federates of Essex, which enabled him to redeem Twickenham 
Park, partially to satisfy his creditors, and thus enter upon a 
career of comparative prosperity. Add to this that, by his 
brother’s death in May 1601, he inherited the remnant of his 
estates, including Gorhambury. Anthony Bacon did not long 
survive his beloved patron the Earl of Essex. The cruel shock 
of his tragical end seems to have overthrown a constitution long 
undermined by disease. His character formed a curious con- 
trast with that of Francis Bacon. According to his own esti- 
mate, he was aman ‘ by imperfection of nature not only careless 
‘ of himself, but incapable of what was best for himself.’ His 
simple and affectionate disposition was swayed by two pre- 
dominant instincts—devotion to Essex, and love of his brother. 
He frequently offered to surrender his own considerable claims 
on the Government in consideration of his brother’s advance- 
ment, and was always willing to add to the heavy burden of 
his own debts in order to relieve his necessities. Thus it is 
not without indignation that’ we find Francis disowning his 
brother’s actions under Elizabeth, and claiming the credit of 
them under James; while we read, almost with a sense of 
shame, his letter to the queen of March 12, 1599, in which, 
after informing her Majesty that, owing to his increasing dif- 
ficulties, ‘ he fears his brother will endeavour to put away Gor- 
‘hambury,’ he begs her assistance to ‘ get it into his own 
‘ hands; ’ ‘ where I do figure to myself,’ he adds, ‘ that one day 
‘I may have the honour and comfort to bid your Majesty wel- 
‘ come, and to trim and dress the grounds for your Majesty’s 
‘ solace.’ * 

Bacon, like many others, founded great hopes on the new 
reign. ‘I assure you,’ he wrote to a Scottish physician, 
‘ Galen doth not set down greater variety of pulses than do 
‘ vent here in men’s hearts.’ ‘He found himself,’ he said, ‘as 
‘ one awaked out of sleep;’ and cherished the fallacious opinion 
that ‘ the canvassing world was gone, and the deserving world 
‘had come.’ In awaiting, however, the happy time when 


* Spedding, ‘ Life,’ vol. ii. p. 165. 
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merit should be able to dispense with intrigue, he did not 
neglect any possible expedient for impressing a ‘ good conceit’ 
of himself on the new king. Sir Robert Cecil—created, May 
4, 1605, Earl of Salisbury—was now, as he professed, ‘ the 
‘ personage in the State whom he loved most,’ and he was 
unquestionably the fittest to advance his interests. He seems, 
however, to have been more willing to extend to his cousin the 


petty patronage which kept him long dependent, than the _ 


efficacious help which would have made him rapidly great. 
He recruited his finances by procuring for him a small pension 
in recognition of his brother’s services, and a still smaller 
stipend in acknowledgment of his position as King’s Counsel ; 
he soothed his vanity by obtaining for him the ‘divulged 
‘and almost prostituted title of knighthood;’ he defended 
him against unruly creditors, and recommended him to his 
future mother-in-law—a ‘little violent lady,’ as Chamberlain 
calls her, who from a ‘ city widow’ had become Lady Dorothy 
Packington. Of Alice Barnham, the alderman’s daughter, 
whom Francis Bacon made his wife in 1606, we know that she 
was then ‘a handsome maiden to his liking,’ with no despicable 
fortune, and that she became, shortly before his death, the 
object of his unexplained displeasure; the intervening twenty 
years, however, seem to have been a neutral tract as regards 
emotions. 

At length, after standing, as he said, ‘ next the door,’ during 
the best part of his life, and suffering ‘ continual disgraces’ by 
‘ every new man coming above him,’ he was, June 25, 1607, 
raised to the long-coveted Solicitor’s place. This ‘ mending of 
‘his fortune’ was quickly followed by the falling in of his 
reyersionary office in the Star Chamber, so that he was able 
to estimate his annual income at nearly 5,000/. with the draw- 
back of 4,481/. of debts. In the fulness of his new prosperity, 
he sat down, one memorable day in the long vacation of 1608, 
to commit to paper his confidential instructions to himself for 
the regulation of his conduct in his altered circumstances. 
The result of five days’ cogitation has been preserved, and 
forms what he called a‘ Commentarius Solutus, like a mer- 
* chant’s waste book, where to enter all manner of remembrance 
‘ of matter, form, business, study, touching myself, service, 
‘ others, without any manner of restraint.’ This remarkable 
relic is by far the most valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of Bacon’s character which Mr. Spedding’s industry has brought 
to light. Its revelations are absolutely trustworthy, because 
meant for the author’s eye alone; and the author was far too 
practical to pose for effect when he himself was the sole spec- 
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tator. We proceed, with as little comment as possible, to 
place before our readers some short extracts from its contents. 


‘ July 25.—To set on foot and maintain access with his Majesty.* 

‘To attend some time his repasts and to fall into a course of familiar 
discourse. 

‘To find means to win a conceit, not open but private, of being 
affectionate and assured to the Scotch, and fit to succeed Salisbury in 
his manage in that kind. 

‘To have ever in readiness matter to minister talk with every of 
the great counsellors respective, both to induce familiarity and for 
countenance in public place. 

‘To win credit comparate to the Attorney,t in being more-short, 
round, and resolute. (All this is nothing except there is more.) 

‘To have in mind and use the Attorney’s weakness. The example 
of Fuller’s book. . . . The coldest examiner; weak in Gunter’s cause, 
weak with the judges in the Lady Arabella’s cause. Too full of cases 
and distinctions. Nibbling solemnly, he distiriguisheth, but appre- 
hends not. 

‘ Insinuate myself to become privy to my lord of Salisbury’s estate. 

‘To correspond with Salisbury in a habit of natural but noways 
perilous boldness, and in vivacity, invention, care to cast and enterprise 
(but with due caution), for this manner I judge both in his nature 
freeth the stands, and in his ends pleaseth him best, and promiseth 
most use of me.’ 


Several pages of memoranda. follow regarding his philo- 
sophical schemes—the ‘ drawing in’ of great people with full 
purses to the cause of the ‘ Great Instauration,’ the foundation 
of lectureships and libraries, the institution of experiments, 
the ‘ laying for a place to command wits and pens.’ He re- 
minds himself to ‘ discourse scornfully of the philosophy of 
‘ the Grecians,’ and to‘ take a greater confidence and authority 
‘in discourses of this nature, tanguam sui certus et de alto 
* despiciens.’ 

Farther on, intermixed with hints of a parliamentary policy, 
and allusions to his lofty project for the foundation of a great 
‘ Monarchy in the West,’ we find such entries as the follow- 
ing :— 

‘Succeed Salisbury, and amuse the king and prince with pastime 
and glory. 

* It is like Salisbury hath some further intention upwards: To win 
him to the point of policy. Surdis modis, cave aliter. 





* Spedding, ‘ Life,’ vol. iv. p. 40. We have adopted Mr. Spedding’s 
careful interpretation of the numerous abbreviations found in the 
original manuscript. 

+ Sir Henry Hobart, who succeeded Coke as Attorney-General, 
July 1606. 
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‘At Council-table chiefly to make good my lord of Salisbury’s 
motions and speeches, and for the rest sometimes one, sometimes an- 
other; chiefly his that is most earnest and in affection. 

‘ Applying myself to be inward with my Lady Dorset, per Champ- 
ners ad utilit. testam.’ (Mr. Spedding suggests that this legacy-hunting 
may have been pursued in the interests of science. We gladly accept 
the plea for what it is worth.) 

‘To furnish my lord of Salisbury with ornaments for public 
speeches. 

‘ To make him think how he should be reverenced by a Lord Chan- 
cellor if I were ; princelike.’ 


Finally, under the heading ‘ Hubbard’s Disadvantage ’— 


‘all his faults observ’d, 
Set in a note-book, learn’d and conn’d by rote ’"— 


we find a number of jottings, of which the following may serve 
as specimens :— 

‘ Better at shift than at drift. 

‘No power with the judge. 

‘He will alter a thing, but not mend. 

‘ Sociable save in profit. 

‘I never knew any of so good a speech with a worse pen,’ &c. 


It is a relief to be able to add that we meet with no evidence 
of any direct attempt on the part of Bacon to hinder the 
course of his colleague’s uniformly prosperous career. 

Whoever would know Francis Bacon must study the ‘ Com- 
‘ mentarius Solutus.’ The secret of the littleness that flawed 
his greatness, and of the greatness that half redeemed his 
littleness, is there. In it he has lent us the key to the inner 
chamber of his mind. We enter, and find ourselves, not indeed 
in a Bluebeard’s closet, ghastly with the flagrant evidences of 
crime, but in a decorous place of business, neatly stored with 
inventories of his rival’s weaknesses, with hints how to pro- 
mote splendid projects by contemptible means, and with prac- 
tical memoranda ofall the abject arts of the flatterer and 
courtier. 

We have reserved one entry for separate consideration, as 
leading to a subject on which we would gladly bestow more 
than a passing notice. But the same poet who calls time 
‘ irreparable’ stigmatises space as ‘iniquitous,’ and we, like 
him, must submit to its restrictions. The entry in question 
runs as follows :— 


‘To think of matters against next Parliament for satisfaction of king 
and people in my particular; otherwise with respect ad policy ¢ 
gemino. 
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The policy ¢ gemino, according to Mr. Spedding, was some 
device, with the nature of which wé are unacquainted, for 
meeting the pressing want of the time, by filling the exchequer 
and at the same time appeasing popular discontent; while the 
first clause of the sentence exposes, in our view, the guiding 
motive of Bacon’s entire parliamentary career. He was pro- 
bably the only politician of that day who fully and steadily 

» discerned the growing importance in the State of the House 
of Commons. Burleigh would gladly have governed without 
Parliament ; a session was to Salisbury an evil only to be 
encountered for the sake of the subsidy which was its con- 
comitant good ; even Coke acted rather in the unruly temper 
of a demagogue than in the far-seeing spirit of a statesman ; 
Bacon alone read aright the signs of the times. The sum- 
moning of the great national council was, he emphatically de- 
clared, ‘ the cause of causes "—summa summarum—a measure 
equally essential to the dignity of the king and to the welfare 
of the kingdom. He admonished an impatient and arbitrary 
sovereign of the necessity of guiding and ‘ rectifying that 
‘body of Parliament-men which is cardo rerum;’* and 
earnestly deprecated the system, just then coming ominously 
into vogue, by which poverty was made (as mathematicians 
say) a function of prerogative, and the necessities of the Crown 
became the recognised engine ‘for extorting redress for the 
grievances of the people. 

Amongst the men of his time, Bacon was, both by natural 
gifts and by long experience, the best qualified to lead the 
Commons towards harmonious action with the executive. He 
was an active member of the last six Parliaments of Elizabeth, 
and the first two of James. During full thirty years his voice 
was heard in every great debate, his name was conspicuous on 
almost every committee-list. He was intimately acquainted 
with the temper of the assembly of which he formed a part. 
To the ready tact of the practised debater he added the crafty 
logic of the lawyer, and the persuasive accents of the orator. 
Ben Jonson has left us, amongst his ‘ Explorata or Discoveries,’ 
a striking record of the impressicn produced by his discourses 
on the minds of his hearers. 





‘There happened in my time,’ he writes, ‘one noble speaker, who 
was full of gravity in his speaking. His language (where he could 
spare or pass by a jest) was nobly censorious. No man ever spake 
more neatly, more pressly, more weightily, or suffered less emptiness, 
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sisted of his own graces. His hearers could not cough or look aside 
from him without loss. He commanded where he spoke, and had his 
judges angry and pleased at his devotion. No man had their affections 
more in his power. The fear of every man that heard him was, lest 
he should make an end.’ 


The influence thus conferred by genius was strengthened by 
diligence. From the day he took his seat for Melcombe in the 
Parliament of 1584, to the abrupt dissolution of the Parliament 
of 1614, Bacon strained every nerve to obtain influence with 
the House of Commons. But this was not the whole of his 
endeavour. The task which he proposed to himself was one 
which demanded far more delicate handling than that of secur- 
ing sway over a deliberative assembly. Had he merely 


‘Enfeoff’d himself to popularity,’ 


he might have earned reputation as a patriot, but he could never 
have wielded power as a minister. ‘ Popular men,’ he warned 
the king with regard to Coke, ‘ are no fit mounters for your 
* majesty’s saddle.’ And with the hopes of promotion which 
were so dear to him, he must also have surrendered the prospect 
(by no means indifferent) of leading his country towards union 
at home and greatness abroad. For Francis Bacon was no 
common trimmer. Genius is never wholly apostate from its 
transcendental creed. Nemo vir magnus sine aliquo afflatu 
divino unquam fuit. For him the narrow horizons of ordinary 
men widened and brightened, admitting into the background of 
his mind a flood of visionary light which it is not given to all 
to see. The misfortune was, that he allowed the foreground to 
be occupied by objects unworthy in themselves, and still more 
unworthy by contrast with the higher aims which they were 
suffered to obscure. 

Bacon’s singular political tact was shown by the success with 
which he played his double game of conciliating both the Crown 
and the Commons. Once only, in his memorable subsidy 
speech of 1593, he went too far; but he never again trans- 
gressed the line which his failure on that occasion enabled him 
to trace more clearly. On crucial points, such as we should 
now call ‘ Cabinet questions,’ he ever afterwards supported the 
executive ; while on neutral subjects he, with equal steadiness, 
took the popular side. It was part of his deliberate policy to 
keep always on hand some useful or plausible measures which 
should tend to make him acceptable to the House as well as 
important to the administration, and might at the same time, 
like the golden apples in the race of Atalanta (to borrow a 
favourite simile of his own), serve to distract the representatives 
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of the people from the perilous goal of constitutional reform. 
These, then, were the ‘ matters for satisfaction of king and 
‘ Parliament in my particular,’ adverted to in the above-quoted 
entry ; and it is characteristic of the man that his ‘ particular’ 
aims should have taken precedence of public interests. 

It cannot but occasion surprise to find that such dainty tac- 

tics were acted on with constancy and success during a long 
series of years. In 1612, when looking to succeed Salisbury 
as Secretary of State, Bacon was able to boast to the king 
that, although well known as ‘ a perfect and peremptory royal- 
‘ ist,’ he was ‘never one hour out of credit with the Lower 
‘House.’ In 1615, whensuing to succeed Ellesmere as Chan- 
cellor, one of the chief recommendations which he put forward 
on his own behalf was, that ‘he had always been gracious in 
‘ the Lower House,’ and had ‘some interest in the gentlemen 
‘of England.’ Thus his parliamentary position was diligently 
earned and sedulously urged by him as a qualification for 
office. He thrust himself into the hands of the king as an 
instrument cunningly devised to meet the true exigency of the 
time. Unhappily the master whom he served was incapable of 
discerning the worth or purpose of so fine a tool. Bacon showed 
his usual insight when he wrote of James, after a first inter- 
view, that ‘his Majesty rather asked counsel of the time past 
‘than of the time to come.’ Of the time present he felt 
indeed the stress, but without divining the purport. The House 
of Commons appeared to him, not as the representatives of a 
great nation advancing irresistibly towards self-consciousness 
and self-government, but as an insolent and ungovernable 
body, endowed with an anomalous power in the State, who ‘ by 
‘ their behaviour ’(as he wrote to his Council after the dissolu- 
tion of 1610), ‘ have perilled and annoyed our health, wounded 
‘ our reputation, emboldened all ill-natured people, encroached 
‘upon many of our privileges, and plagued our purse with their 
‘ delays.’ * 

His estimate of the adroit counsellor who was content to pur- 
chase power with degradation, and dignities with indignities, 
was of a corresponding character. What was despicable in 
him he esteemed; what was estimable he despised. He assi- 
milated his flattery, accepted his servility, dismissed his highest 
thoughts with a complacent jest, and neglected him without 
remorse in his adversity. His service was as the refiner’s 


* Murdin, ‘ Burghley Papers,’ p. 813. 

+ ‘By indignities men come to dignities." Bacon’s essay ‘Of Great 
‘Place,’ Abbott's ed., vol. i. p. 34, 
VOL. CL. NO. CCCVIII. FF 
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furnace, to separate the pure metal from the ore. But the dross 
was selected for use and honour, while the true gold was flung 
aside as worthless. It is not then wonderful that Bacon’s com- 
prehensive schemes were sacrificed to his purpose of maintain- 
ing, at all hazards, his place and his favour at court. The 
gloria in obsequio which, adopting the words of Sejanus to 
Tiberius,* he offered to the king as the price of his elevation to 
the woolsack, was literally exacted. In his attempt to exag- 
gerate the prerogative, he was perhaps not deliberately dis- 
honest. He combined at all times, with his larger ideas of the 
functions of Parliament, a high notion of the authority of the 
Crown. But his opinions on most points closely followed his 
interests, and on some were hardly more than their corollaries. 
It would thus be wholly vain to attempt, in his case, to separate 
honest conviction from interested persuasion. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Spedding in holding Bacon guilt- 
less as regards the many disgraceful transactions in which he 
was a zealous agent, and which have made the reign of James I. 
a period of English history not to be recalled without shame by 
any honest Englishman. He must bear his full share of re- 
sponsibility for the judicial murder of Raleigh, the persecution 
of Peacham, the degradation of Coke—as well as for the deli- 
berate conspiracy against the independence of the bench, of 
which the degradation of Coke was the most conspicuous overt 
act—for the traffic in peerages, and the corruption of justice. 
Our national conscience has always, in a special manner, re- 
volted against the sacrifice, at the dictation of a foreign power, 
of a man elevated by that very sacrifice to the position of a 
national hero. Sir Waiter Raleigh was, it is most true, more 
gallant than scrupulous, and we should be sorry to see his 
views of international duty accepted in our own day. But no 
casuistry can make his execution on an obsolete sentence 
square with that inborn sense of justice which is happily su- 
perior to argument ; and no apology, however skilfully devised, 
can excuse Bacon for lending the highest legal sanction to that 
execution. By attempting, in the official Declaration, to justify 
that which admitted of no justification, he identified himself 
still more closely with an odious proceeding, and again incurs 
the obloquy due to servile compliance with tyrannical power. 

If, in the case of Peacham, he divides with others the odium 
of having countenanced the infliction of torture on a helpless old 
man, there is another, and, if possible, a still more revolting 
instance, in which the guilt and shame of deliberate cruelty 





* Rémusat, ‘ Bacon, sa Vie,’ &c., p. 78. 
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rest primarily with him. The judicial infliction of torture, 
although unscrupulously practised under both Elizabeth and 
James, was recognised as a proceeding that would hardly bear 
the light, and was sedulously kept, as it were, intra domesticos 
parietes, apart from the ordinary course of justice. It marks 
the growing degradation of the bench that two instances should 
have occurred during the reign of James I., in which the war- 
rant for the infliction of torture was directed to a common- 
law judge.* The last of these instances was that of Peacock. 
Peacock was a schoolmaster and minister of the University 
‘ of Cambridge, who found in the excitement inspired by the 
cause célebre of the day that slight impulse which was wanting 
to overset the unstable equilibrium of his wits. In a crazy 
fit he boasted of having by sorcery infatuated the king’s judg- 
ment in the case, then pending, of the Lakes and the Countess 
of Exeter; and on this preposterous charge he was committed, 
in February 1620, to the Tower. Chamberlain describes him 
as‘a very busy-brained fellow;’ Camden informs us that 
public opinion was divided as to whether he should be set 
down as an impostor or a madman.f Bacon saw in his ravings 
asymptom of a dark and dangerous conspiracy. We could 
not have a more striking proof of how deeply he was infected 
with the suspicions inseparable from the evil exercise of power, 
than in his spontaneous proposal to subject this miserable man 
to the horrors of the rack and the manacles. ‘If it may not 
‘be done otherwise,’ he wrote to the king, ‘ it is fit Peacock 
‘be put to torture. He deserveth it as well as Peacham 
‘did.’+ The result of this inhuman suggestion followed in due 
course. ‘On Tuesday,’ Chamberlain writes, February 22, 
‘he was hanged up by the wrists: and though he were very 
‘impatient of the torture, and swooned once or twice, yet I 
‘cannot learn that they have wrung any great matter out of 
‘him.’§ That Peacock was one of the latest victims in Eng- 
land of this barbarous mode of procedure is more satisfactory 
to remember than that Bacon was one of its last advocates. 
In Felton’s case, eight years later, it was, by the unanimous 
decision of the judges, pronounced illegal, and in 1640 the 
torture-chamber of the Tower echoed for the last time the 
groans of an obscure sufferer. 
There is no need to spend many words on the catastrophe of 





* Jardine, ‘A Reading on the Use of Torture.’ 
t Spedding, ‘ Life,’ vol. vii. pp. 28-9. 

t Ibid. p. 77. 
§ Ibid. p. 79. 
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Bacon’s fall. It seems probable that the paradox in which he 
expressed his own verdict on his judicial character rested on a 
considerable foundation of truth. ‘I was the justest judge,’ 
he wrote, ‘ that was in England these fifty years. But it was 
‘ the justest censure in Parliament that was these two hundred 
‘years.’ This amounts to an assertion that his judgments 
were upright,.coupled with an admission that his hands were 
not clean. Now we are not in a position to test with any 
approach to accuracy the truth of the first of these statements. 
For there existed at that time no recognised mode of appeal 
against the decisions of a Chancellor, and decrees, however 
unjust, necessarily passed, in the majority of cases, unchal- 
lenged. We do know, however, from a passage in Sir 
Matthew Hale’s treatise on ‘ The Jurisdiction of the Lords’ 
‘ House,’ that the discredit thrown upon chancery decrees by 
Bacon’s misconduct was a powerful incentive to the definitive 
establishment, after the middle of that century, of the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the House of Lords ; and thus some portion 
of the benefit which his genius had failed to confer upon his 
country, accrued to it from his disgrace. 

Even, however, if it could be shown that his decisions were 
in every instance technically correct, we deny that such a dis- 
covery would materially affect the historical aspect of his case, 
The enquiry is of a purely secondary nature, and we must 
protest against its elevation by his mistaken apologists into a 
position of primary importance. The essence of corruption 
lies in the acceptance of a bribe, not in the delivery of an 
equivalent for it; and justice that is bought and sold has all 
the bitterness and much of the wrong of injustice. 

No man ever understood the judicial functions more clearly, 
or expounded them more pithily,than Bacon. The ‘ lines and 
‘ portraitures of a good judge,’ * which he drew on delivering 
his patent to Justice Hutton, deserve to be borne in mind not 
only for their wit, but for their wisdom. And yet more than 
one of his precepts reads like a satire on his own conduct. 
‘ Keep your hands clean, and the hands of your servants that 
‘are about you, t was his emphatic warning to Sir James 
Whitelocke within a few hours of pronouncing a decree in 
Lady Wharton’s favour, in consideration of which he had 
received a purse containing 1002, with a promise of 200/. 


more. ‘Fly all bribery and corruption,’ he continued, 





* Spedding, ‘ Life,’ vol. vi. p. 202. 
+ Ibid. vol. vii. p. 103. 
t Gardiner, ‘ Prince Charles and the Spanish Marriage,’ vol. i. p. 444. 
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‘and preserve your integrity, not respecting any in course 
‘ of justice ; for what avails it if you should be incorrupt, and 
* yet should be partial and a respecter of persons?’ For ‘bribes 
‘come but now and then; but if a man be affectionate or a 
* time or a turn server, that will come every day.’ This, while 
he was himself submitting the procedure of his court to the 
audacious dictation of Buckingham, and encouraging his 
scandalous interference with the substance as well as with the 
forms of justice! But, as Montaigne says, autre chose le 
presche que le prescheur. 

His conduct as a judge was in truth of a piece with the rest 
of his career. His whole life might be described, in his own 
quaint phrase, as a‘ policy ¢ gemino.’ He aspired to be at 
once a great philosopher and a great statesman. He intrigued 
for court favour at the same time that he laboured for par- 
liamentary reputation. He sought to augment the prerogative 
of the Crown while he enlarged the influence of the Com- 
mons. He would willingly have paid to Essex a decent tribute 
of gratitude, while presenting to Elizabeth a profitable obla- 
tion of subserviency. He desired to be a just judge without 
declining the unlawful gains offered to him by the facilities of 
his office, and without imperilling his place by resisting the 
unwarrantable pretensions of an arrogant favourite. He had 
great ends, but they were so wrapped up and entangled in petty 
ones as to prove for the most part abortive. He acted on the 
precept of Tacitus, Ujiteriora mirari, presentia sequi; but 
acted on it, not so as to ennoble minor duties by subordi- 
nation to a higher purpose, but so as to invest the sordid 
present with the delusive light of a visionary future. The 
end, in his theory, justified the means; but in his practice it 
was superseded by them. His fatal error was that he did not 
know how to sacrifice what was little to what was great—that 
he placed first what should have come last, and last what 
should have come first. That he did so much was due to the 
splendour of his intellect ; that he did not do more was owing 
to his moral deficiencies. 

Not the least instructive portion of Bacon’s life is that com- 
prised in the five years of his adversity. We discover with a 
certain involuntary surprise that his ambition survived his 
degradation, and that the man who one day rode high on the 
chariot of success was the same, and no other, than he who 
the next rolled in the dust of disgrace. He was as sanguine, 
as diligent, as fertile in resource, as indefatigable in suing. 
His first thought was to break his fall, his second to rise from 
it. As we read his piteous appeals to Buckingham and his 
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master, we hardly know whether to despise his insensibility to 
reproach, or to admire his constancy in misfortune. By his 
assiduous efforts to retrieve the position which he had forfeited, 
he deserved the praise accorded by the Senate to Varro after 
the battle of Cannex, ‘that he had not despaired of the Re- 
‘ public.’ But for his fortune no Metaurus was in store. In 
place of the ‘honour without leisure, which he would fain 
have recalled, there was thrust upon him, sorely against his 
will, ‘leisure without honour ;’* and posterity has no cause to 
complain of the exchange. His leisure brought forth the ‘ De 
*‘ Augmentis,’ the ‘History of Henry the Seventh,’ and the 
*‘ Historia Vite et Mortis.’ His honours had been attained by 
the ‘ winding stair’ of servility, and conducted him to the pre- 
cipice of corruption. 

Dr. Abbott, in the introduction to his excellent edition of 
Bacon’s ‘ Essays,’ draws a comparison between the moral code 
of Machiavelli and that implied, rather than contained, in 
those admirable productions—giving the preference, somewhat 
unexpectedly, over the cold-blooded selfishness of the English 
philosopher, to the public-spirited villanies of the Italian 
politician. It would be as easy to point a contrast as to 
discover an analogy between these two notable personages. 
Both, it is true, were alike statesmen and men of letters; but 
one earned by his services to his country the respect of his 
contemporaries, and by his literary achievements the execra- 
tion of posterity ; while the other ended his public life under a 
cloud of shame, and with his pen won a reputation as yet un- 
dimmed by 

: ‘The long sweep of time 
‘ That so foreshortens greatness,’ 


Machiavelli and Bacon had, however, in common a quality 
which we may call the ‘ dualism of genius ’—the power of re- 
conciling in themselves two separate and, it would at first 
sight seem, inconsistent lives, and bringing them to dwell in 
harmony under the roof of a single consciousness. Machiavelli, 
playing at morra with the clodhoppers of San Casciano, and 
wrangling in a tavern over a soldo, was not more different from 
Machiavelli, clad in the ‘curule’ robes of his nobility, and 
holding converse, through the awful serenity of the Italian 
night, with the heroes and sages of antiquity, than Bacon, 
turning aside from the ‘morigeration’ of the great, and the 
annotation of his colleague’s ‘ disadvantage,’ to the contempla- 





* Iuctter to the Queen of Bohemia. ‘ Life,’ vol. vii. p. 365 
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tion of that rising light of scientific truth which, in his magni- 
ficent dream, was : to herald the espousals of the Mind with the 
Universe, and the ‘restitution to humanity of its rightful 
‘empire over nature.’* It is not difficult to see that in this 
anomaly is to be found the cause of the contradictory judg- 
ments which have been formed upon Bacon’s character. It 





revolts our sense of fitness to be compelled to believe that the 
; (man whose mind kindled to pure rapture in its love of truth 
, and knowledge, should have been capable of entertaining 
; a mean thought or harbouring a base design. We would 
fain exclude from our view one set or the other of his op- 


posing qualities, and thus make it possible to regard him 
with unmixed contempt or unqualified admiration. But he 
himself teaches us that ‘the subtlety of nature surpasses, in 
P ‘divers ways, the subtlety both of the intellect and of the 
‘ senses, ¢ and the human mind is assuredly not less baffling 
in its complexities than the physical world. Bacon was, in- 
deed, no model philosopher; but his lofty aspirations were not 
therefore the hypocritical mask of a knave or an impostor. It 
is true that he was a self-seeker; but it is no less true that he 
was an enthusiast. He was profoundly convinced that the 
general welfare of humanity was largely involved in his private 
fortunes, and that what in another might have been stigma- 
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; tised as baseness was in him a somewhat uncommon kind of 
: philanthropy. We cannot, indeed, extend to him the amnesty 
that he extended to himself; but in lamenting the failings 


: which kept him from rising higher, we should not lose sight of 
the, virtues which prevented his sinking lower. We cannot 
forget that he had a cold heart and a poor spirit; but we must 
also remember that his morals were blameless, his temper pla- 
cable and genial, and that he never lost that recognition of a 
higher good, which, if not virtue itself, is at least the raw mate- 
rial of virtue. 

We have abstained, out of deference to Mr. Spedding’s pro- 
test, from using the anomalous title Lord Bacon, although 
we could allege in its justification the high authority of the 
great Verulam himself.~ The latest and best of Bacon’s nu- 
merous biographers is indeed well entitled to give the law on a 
point of historical etiquette ; and we would willingly testify our 
gratitude for the inestimable services rendered by him to lite- 
rature, more fully than by imitating his ienenit in so slight a 
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* ‘Novum Organum,’ lib. i. res 129. 
+ Ibid. lib. i. Aph. 10. 
} ‘ Apophthegms,’ Works, vol. vii. p. 178. 
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matter. We have now explained our differences with Mr. 
Spedding, and entered our protest against what we conceive to 
be a partial view of the character of the extraordinary man 
portrayed by him. It only remains for us to express our un- 
qualified approval of the general plan of his work, and of the 
admirable manner in which that plan has been carried out in 
every detail of its execution. No doubt there are many 
readers whose courage quails before seven considerable vo- 
lumes; but even for these weaker spirits some provision has 
been made. A convenient abridgment of the book has re- 
cently been published with the author’s sanction in America, 
and reprinted for circulation in this country, which, though 
it cannot supersede the original work, may usefully supple- 
ment it. 

Weare glad to take this opportunity of bestowing a word 
of hearty commendation on one of the most important of recent 
contributions to Baconian literature. Mr. Fowler's edition of 
the ‘ Novum Organum’ is not only excellent in its relation to 
present needs, but may serve, through the copious and varied 
knowledge displayed in the notes with which it is enriched, as 
a landmark to future times of the point reached by the soberer 
sort of scientific thought in the beginning of the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. 

We do not know how better to describe the relation of 
Bacon’s masterpiece to modern science than by comparing it 
to a ruined palace which stands on the shore of Posilippo. 
The building was designed on a stately plan, but was never 
finished. It is beautiful in its desolation, and venerable in its 
neglect. The blue sea plashes night and day upon its founda- 
tions, and the hill above is populous with smiling villas; but 
the lady for whose solace it was destined never giaddened it 
with her presence. Thus the ‘ Novum Organum’ was planned, 
in the magnificence of its author’s hopes, on a scale too vast 
for completion. It survives, the mighty monument of a 
splendid failure. The thoughts of all ages find an echo there, 
and the imagination is kindled by the majesty of its propor- 
tions. But science has chosen its habitation elsewhere. 
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The Civil Engineers of Britain. 


Art. V.—1l. Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. Published by the Institution. From 
Vol. I. 1836, to Vol. LVII. 1879. 


2. Contributions to the Centennial Exhibition of New York. 
By Joun Ericsson, LL.D., K.V., &c. Printed for the 
Author. New York: 1876. 


Nee present generation is witness to the most profound re- 

volution that has occurred on our planet since the appear- 
ance of man upon earth. Although we may readily imagine 
that we have only seen the commencement of the change, yet 
scarcely a day passes without affording fresh evidence of the 
magnitude and rapidity of the succeeding phases. Compared 
with the transformation in progress, the political outbreaks that 
have overturned the most ancient thrones have been but as 
single thunder-claps in the course of a tremendous storm. For 
the outcome of the revolution in question is no less than the 
accomplishment of a total change in the relation borne by man 
to his terrestrial abode. The forces of nature have been sub- 
jected to human skill. Mechanical motor power has been 
substituted for animal force. The labour of the mind becomes 
more active and more productive'as the pressure of daily toil 
is lightened by the dynamic application of heat. The speed 
with which men can be conveyed, by land or by sea, to 
distant regions, is fivefold that which was possible at the com- 
mencement of the century. Measured by the amount of action 
which can be comprised in a brief space of time, it is hardly too 
much to say that the term of human life has been doubled in 
our days by the application of steam. 

So brief has been the period since the origin of this great 
material revolution, that we are able to indicate most of the 
men who have chiefly contributed to its progress. First in the 
list ranks the name of Watt, a philosophical engineer rather 
than an inventor, a man who set himself to ascertain the true 
causes of the loss of power in the rude steam engines of his 
time, and in whose ready mind the remedy was forthcoming so 
soon as the mischief was detected. The sturdy Northumbrian 
who was the true father of the locomotive produced results as 
marked as those gained by Watt himself. The cultivated man 
of science who built the first ocean steamer, and also the largest 
vessel that ever floated, holds a like rank. And amid all the 
striking novelties of telephonic and telegraphic communication 
due honour must be given to him who first rendered practically 
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useful the known properties of the electric current in the de- 
flection of a needle. 

Worthily to write the history of the engineers of England is 
a task, not for a few pages, but for a series of books. Nor is 
it within the compass of our limits to attempt any detailed 
chronicle of the rapid growth of the profession of the civil 
engineer in this country since the completion of the Bridge- 
water Canal by Brindley, which may be called the first work 
of the prentice hand of the craft. But we hope that an 
attempt to sketch some of the chief features of the rapid pro- 
gress made in the application cf science to the control of 
natural forces will not be without considerable interest at the 
present moment. And that hope is the more confident from 
the fact that it will be possible, in many cases, to make use of 
the very words of the fathers and founders of this youngest of 
the professions; which may well be called a youth of gigantic 
growth. 

Although we know from history, wrote one of the most suc- 
cessful of living engineers,* ‘that men have existed from the 
‘ earliest times who have been distinguished by great mecha- 
‘ nical capacity, remarkable skill in working materials, pro- 
‘ found science, and constructive knowledge, yet it is only 
‘during the present century that civil engineering can be 
‘ considered to have become a distinct and recognised profession. 
* Now, however, it has assumed the position of an art of the 
‘highest order. Perhaps we may, without arrogance, be en- 
‘ titled to claim for it the title of a science.’ ‘If I were now 
‘ called on,’ said the most intimate associate of Robert Ste- 
phenson, ‘to define the object and scope of the profession of 
‘ the civil engineer, I should say that his particular province is 
‘to take up the results discovered by the abstract mathe- 
‘ matician, the chemist, and the geologist, and to apply them 
‘ practically for the commercial advantage of the world at 
‘large; and to diifuse their beneficial influence among all 
* classes of his fellow-creatures.’ 

‘Civil engineering,’ said Tredgold, fifty years before the 


* Since the above was written the death of Mr. Bidder has occurred, 
at Dartmouth, at the age of upwards of 72 years. An interesting 
memoir of his life is given in Vol. LVII. of ‘ Minutes of the Proceed- 
‘ings of the Institution of Civil Engineers,’ pp. 294-309. The list of 
Mr. Bidder’s contributions to these proceedings occupies more than 
six pages of index. A paper read by him on February 19, 1856, ‘ On 
‘Mental Calculation,’ is one of the most remarkable contributions 
hitherto made in this country to the philosophy of education. 
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preceding remarks were made by Bidder, ‘is the art of direct- 
ing the great sources of power in nature for the use and 
convenience of man; being that practical application of the 
most important principles of natural philosophy which has, 
in aconsiderable degree, realised the anticipations of Bacon, 
and changed the aspect and state of affairs in the whole 
world. The most important object of civil engineering is to 
improve the means of traffic and production in states, both 
‘ for internal and for external trade.’ 

The enterprising Hollanders, towards the close of the six- 
teenth century, first separated civil engineering from architec- 
ture under the title of ‘hydraulic architecture.’ Their ex- 
ample was followed in France towards the end of the seven 
teenth century, and soon after was systematised in the great 
work of Bélidor on hydraulic architecture. One of the great 
bases on which the practice of civil engineering is founded is the 
science of hydraulics. Every kingdom, every province, every 
town, has its wants, which call for more or less acquaintance with 
this science. Water, which is at once the most useful of the 
necessaries of life, and the most dangerous element if in excess, 
when limited by the laws of this science is rendered the best of 
servants. The rolling cataract, which spends its powers in 
idleness, may be directed to drain the mine, to break the ore, 
or be employed in other works of labour for the use of man. 
The streams are collected and confined to canals for inland 
traffic. Harbours are formed to still the raging of the waves of 
the ocean, and offer a safe retreat for the storm-driven mariner ; 
and ports are provided with docks, to receive the riches of the 
world in security. Hence arose the term ‘ hydraulic architec- 
ture.’ But it was too limited: the various applications of water 
had rendered the natural supplies inadequate to the wants of 
man, till he discovered that, combined with heat, it formed a 
gaseous element endued with energies not less powerful than 
the falling cataract. Its steam, confined and directed by 
science, became a new source of power, which in a few 
years altered and improved the condition of Britain; and we 
are every day witnessing new applications, as well as the ex- 
tension of the older ones to every part of the globe. 

Though operations of engineering, it is remarked by the 
writer of the introduction to the first volume of the ‘ Transac- 
‘tions of the Institution of Civil Engineers,’ in common 
with all the useful arts, are practised by man in the rudest 
state, and become of greater and more frequent application as 
society improves, it is only among a people very considerably 
advanced in civilisation and wealth that its works can be pro- 
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secuted on an extensive scale or with any degree of success. 
The only exceptions to this observation are to be found during 
the few and short periods in the history of the world when it 
has fallen to the lot of nations to be governed by such men as 
Louis XIV., guided by the wisdom of Colbert, and having the 
aid of Riquet’s enterprise and Andréossi’s skill; some of 
the kings of Sweden, who, turning their troops into excavators 
of canals, have in person directed their labour; Peter the 
Great, Frederick of Prussia, and, in our own days, Mehemet 
Ali—princes who, whether from a singular appreciation of the 
true means of greatness, or with a view to facilitating their 
warlike measures, or, as it may be in some cases, prompted by 
mere love of the glory to be gained, have forced works of 
public utility before their time on the countries under their 
sway. The great Languedoc Canal ; often-repeated attempts to 
open a communication between the North and the Baltic Seas, 
independent of the passage through the Sound or the Belt; an 
inland navigation from the Neva to the Volga; the junction of 
the Elbe with the Oder and the Vistula; and the railway now 
forming {in 1842) from Cairo to Suez, are among the peaceful 
trophies of these monarchs. But such desultory efforts, even 
when most successful, stand like oases in the otherwise desert 
field of improvement. 

The passing of the Act of Parliament for the formation of 
the Sandy Hook navigation, the first canal in England, in 1775, 
was the beginning of a new era in the internal improvement of 
this country. The chief works before executed had been the 
supply of the metropolis with water by the New River, under 
the direction of Sir Hugh Myddelton, the embankment and 
draining of some of the great fens, where substantial sea walls 
yet exist that were constructed during the Roman rule in 
Britain ; the deepening and improving of some of our navigable 
rivers; the military roads formed through the north of Eng- 
land into the. Highlands of Scotland under the direction of 
General Wade and M. Labelye; the construction of West- 
minster Bridge, commenced in 1739; and the erection, by 
William Edwards, a simple country mason, of the remarkable 
bridge of Pont-y-tu-prydd over the River Taaf, in Glamor- 
ganshire—an example of intrepidity and determination which 
has scarcely ever been surpassed. This bridge, only 11 feet in 
width, has a span of 140 feet, and a rise of one-fourth of that 
span. It stretches across the romantic glen below like a rain- 
bow that had become consolidated in stone. 

The constructor of these and of any similar works, however 
was far from having attained the honourable and responsible 
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status now attributed to the civil engineer. The name of 
adventurer was given to those who attempted undertakings 
which, if now regarded as the outcome of but moderate skill, 

were, a century since, esteemed to be enterprises of the utmost 
hazard. Perry, who distinguished himself by the stoppage of 

the alarming breach in the bank of the Thames at Dagenham 

in the beginning of the last century, was reduced to seek 

4 employment in Russia. The first great attempt made, in com- 
paratively recent times, to drain that portion of the fens which 
lies south of the river Nene, and which is known as the 
Bedford level, was made in 1630 by Cornelius Vermuyden, a 
Dutch engineer, whose application to the English fens of 
principles appropriate only to the reclaimed and embanked 
lowlands of his native country, led to permanent inconvenience 

and loss which even to the present day are not wholly retrieved. 

The first of that long series of distinguished men who have 

raised the profession of the engineer to its present eminence in 
England were James Brindley and John Smeaton. The former, 

like some of his most famous successors—Telford, Stephenson, 
Fairbairn—born of humble parentage, was altogether un- 
educated as a child. A natural genius for mechanics led these 

men to direct their attention, from their earliest years, to those 
phenomena of nature, or to those rude contrivances of the 
simple art of the day, which came under their notice. From 

the study needed to understand these mechanical movements 
sprang first the desire to imitate and repeat them, and then 

the effort to improve them. The improvement of an old 
machine was followed by the design and construction of new 

ones, and thus the practical science of these born engineers 
developed itself with a natural, though a remarkable, growth. 
Brindley, born in 1716, first, guided by natural bias, became a 
millwright. His mechanical skill soon raised him to provincial 
celebrity. At the age of forty he was called on by the Duke 

of Bridgewater to advise on the project of a canal from 
Worsley to Manchester. The successful completion of this 

bold undertaking, commenced in 1758, led to the execution of 

a series of works of a similar nature. Brindley subsequently 
executed the Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk, the Leeds 
: and Liverpool, the Birmingham, and the Forth and Clyde 
canals. As the facility of transport thus introduced con- 
| tributed to the wealth and prosperity of every part of the 
kingdom, canals became generally popular; and in the early 
part of the reign of George III. Brindley’s celebrated reply to 
the question ‘ What is the use of rivers ?’—* To supply canals’ 
—was far from being altogether inappropriate. 
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Smeaton, born at Austhorpe, near Leeds, in 1724, spring- 
ing from the middle ranks, had the advantage of a fair educa- 
tion. His first pursuit was that of a maker of philosophical 
instruments, and the credit which he had gained by several 
communications to the Royal Society on mechanical subjects led 
to his being selected as the fittest person to be entrusted with 
the rebuilding of the Eddystone Lighthouse in 1755-59, after 
its destruction by fire. By his original treatment of this diffi- 
cult mechanical problem Smeaton introduced a new era in 
masonry ; and reared the first, and one of the noblest, of those 
beneficent guides to the mariner, in the construction of which 
human skill and human perseverance have attained some of their 
most illustrious victories over danger and difficulty. 

To the names of these two fathers of British engineering 
must be added that of the even more illustrious Watt. Born 
in 1736, like Smeaton he commenced his career as a maker of 
mathematical instruments, and subsequently became an en- 
gineer. But it is as the reconstructor, or practical inventor, of 
the steam engine that Watt made the most important con- 
tribution that perhaps ever was accomplished by any individual 
to the progress of science and the material welfare of man- 
kind. Smeaton had introduced improv ements on the fire 
engine, as it was then called, which Savery, Papin, and New- 
comen had gradually advanced from its long-established con- 
dition of a scientific toy to that of a rude practical appliance 
for raising water. By the successive inventions of a separate 
condenser; of the conversion of reciprocating into rotary 
motion by means of the crank, and of the sun and planet wheels; 
of the expansive use of steam, and of its alternate admission 
on both sides of the piston; of the parallel motion, the go- 
vernor, and other important details, Watt rendered the steam 
engine available for driving all kinds of machinery, and thus 
laid down the lines upon which have been carried out all the 
chief developments of this most wonderful of all the servants 
of mankind. 

Among the worthy associates of these pioneers of modern 
progress may be named Grundy, who introduced docks into 
the Humber by the construction of the Old Dock at Hull, 
and who executed many works of navigation and of drainage, 
particularly in the fens of Lincolnshire and in Yorkshire ; 
Mylne, born in 1734, for many years engineer to the New 
River Company, who began his professional career as the 
architect of Blackfriars Bridge, and was the engineer of the Eau 
Brink Cut, and of the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal; and 
Jessop, engineer of the Aire and Calder and of the Trent navi- 
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gations, of the Grand Junction Canal, of the ship canal across 
the Isle of Dogs, of the conversion of the part of the river 
Avon flowing through the city of Bristol into an immense 
floating dock; with whose names may be coupled those of 

Henshall and Semple, of Golborne and Whitworth. 

The second race of engineers begins with John Rennie, 
born in Haddingtonshire in 1761, and Thomas Telford, born 
in Dumfriesshire in 1757. Of the first it is to be regretted 
that the life, written by his son and successor, the late Sir 
John Rennie, has not found a publisher. Like Brindley before 
him, Rennie began business as amillwright. On the invitation 
of Watt he came to London to superintend the erection of the 
Albion Corn Mills, in which the engines of Boulton and Watt 
were for the first time applied ona large scale, in place of that 
water power which, in its turn, had superseded the hand mills 
of our remote ancestors. His great ability led to his appoint- 
ment as engineer to the Lancaster Canal, the Crinan Ship 
Canal, the Kennet and Avon Canal, the Portsmouth Canal, 
the River Nene outfall; docks at London, Leith, Liverpool, 
and Hull; Sheerness and Pembroke Dockyards, the break- 
water in Plymouth Sound, the artificial harbours of Kingston, 
Howth, Holyhead, and Donaghadee ; two great bridges over 
the Thames in the metropolis, and numerous smaller works 
throughout the country, including the bridge over the Tweed 
at Kelso, and the Wellington Bridge at Leeds. 

Telford, an Eskdale peasant, was apprenticed in early life 
to a stonemason, and worked in his native couniry till his 
twenty-third year. Wandering, or at least walking in search 
of work, first to Edinburgh, and afterwards to London, he ob- 
tained employment as a mason in the erection of Somerset 
House. Here his intelligence attracted such notice that he was 
asked to superintend the erection of a new official residence in 
Portsmouth Dockyard, where he was engaged till 1787, when 
Sir William Pulteney, himself a borderer, invited him to 
direct some alterations in Shrewsbury Castle. He was soon 
after elected county surveyor of Salop, an appointment which 
he held till his death. In 1793 he was nominated acting- 
engineer of the Ellesmere Canal; and business from this time 
so pressed upon him that there is hardly a corner of Britain 
which does not contain some record of his services. In the 
construction of the Ellesmere Canal, with its bold aqueducts 
of Chirk and Pontcysylte, he was associated with Jessop, 
whom he succeeded in the charge of the Caledonian Canal, 
originally proposed by Watt. The Shrewsbury Canal, the 

Birmingham and Liverpool J unction Canal, improvements of 
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an extensive character on the old Birmingham Canal, and of 
the navigation through the district of the fens, are among the 
additions made by Telford to water communication. The 
improvement of the Clyde, Aberdeen, and Ardrossan har- 
bours, the harbour and docks of Dundee, the Glasgow Water- 
works, the St. Katharine Docks, the Mythe Bridge over the 
Severn at Tewkesbury, the bridge over the same river at 
Gloucester, Broomielaw Bridge over the Clyde, and the Dean 
Bridge at Edinburgh are among his chief undertakings. But 
the service to the internal communications of the country by 
which his name has been most widely known is the construc- 
tion of the three great systems of roads—the Highland, the 
Holyhead, and the Glasgow and Carlisle—by which the 
remotest districts of Wales and of Scotland were brought into 
direct communication with the metropolis. Some thousands 
of bridges, including such structures as those of the Menai and 
the Conway, Dunkeld, Craigellachie, and Cartland Craigs, 
with the bold cuttings in the sea-cliffs of North Wales, bear 
witness to the engineering genius of Telford. 

So general, indeed, was the field covered by the industry 
of this self-taught master of his craft, that he allowed himself 
to believe that he had, at least for a generation, completed the 
engineering works requisite for Great Britain. ‘ I have made 
* all the canals, and all the roads, and all the harbours,’ he said 
to a young man who came to him for advice as to entering 
the profession. ‘I don’t see what there is that you can expect 
‘todo.’ But none the less did Telford devote a portion of his 
well-earned competence to the promotion of the education and 
advance of the profession he did so much to found. 

The establishment of a centre of union for the rising profes- 
sion of an engineer was first attempted by Smeaton in 1771. 
Of the body then organised, and reorganised in 1793, under 
the name of the Smeatonian Society of Civil Engineers, an 
account is given in the preface to Smeaton’s reports, published 
by the society in question. ‘Towards the end of 1817 a few 
gentlemen, impressed by the difficulties they had themselves 
met in gaining the knowledge requisite for the diversified prac- 
tice of engineering, and feeling that the constitution of the 
Smeatonian Society was of too exclusive a character to meet 
the wants of a large and united body of students, resolved to 
form themselves into a society for promoting regular inter- 
course between persons engaged in different branches of me- 
chanical science and practice. In 1820 the young society, 
among which the names of Maudesley, Palmer, Field, Jones, 
Collinge, and Ashwell were the foremost, invited Telford to 
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accept the post of president. On taking his seat on March 21, 


1820, in this capacity, the veteran engineer struck a keynote 
which has ever since been maintained as that of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers. 


‘In foreign countries,’ said Mr. Telford, ‘ similar establishments are 
instituted by government, and their members and proceedings are 
under its control ; but here, a different course being adopted, it becomes 
incumbent on each individual member to feel that the very existence 
and prosperity of the institution depend in no small degree on his per- 
sonal conduct and exertions; and the merely mentioning the circum- 
stance will, I am convinced, be sufficient to command the best efforts 
of the present and future members, always keeping in mind that talents 
and respectability are preferable to numbers, and that, from too easy 
and promiscuous admission, unavoidable and not unfrequently incurable 
inconveniences perplex most societies.’ 


Under the presidency of Telford the institution rapidly 
advanced in numbers and importance, till, on June 3, 1828, it 
received a charter of incorporation under the Great Seal, by 
the title of the ‘ Institution of Civil Engineers.’ Telford re- 
tained the chair till his death, in 1834. He was succeeded by 
James Walker. In 1836 the first volume of the ‘ Transac- 
‘ tions of the Institution of Civil Engineers’ was published by 
Weale ; a handsome volume in quarto, illustrated by a portrait 
of Telford, by a copper-plate facsimile of the signatures of some 
of the early engineers, and by twenty-six plates of a very high 
order of excellence. The volume contains, besides a preface of 
which we have made free use, the charter and rules of the insti- 
tution, a list of the members at that date, and twenty-eight ori- 
ginal papers, which had been communicated to the institution. 
The printing, by the institution itself, of the ‘ Minutes of Pro- 
‘ceedings,’ in octavo, was commenced in 1837. Inthe annual 
report for 1845 it was stated that the cost of the third volume 
of the ‘ Transactions’ had been so heavy, and that the limit 
which that costly form of publication imposed on the number 
of communications to be published might be so inconvenient, 
that the papers should thereafter be published, with the 
minutes, in the octavo form. Since that change, which com- 
menced with the fourth volume of the minutes, the fulness 
and importance of these books have steadily increased. The 
minutes of the years 1837 to 1841 are included in the first 
volume. Four quarterly volumes were published in 1878. 
The whole series of minutes, now extending to fifty-seven 
volumes, forms a veritable library of a comprehensive nature 
and of continually increasing value. In the absence of what 
the public would gladly welcome from the institution, an 
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annual report on the progress of public works in the British 
Empire, these ‘ Minutes of Proceedings’ form the best mate- 
rials for the future historian of the progress of engineering 
science in this country. 

In 1845 Mr. James Walker, who had succeeded Mr. Tel- 
ford as president of the institution, resigned the chair, in 
consequence of the feeling on the part of the Council that 
a regular annual re-election amounted in fact to a perpetual 
presidency, which was thought objectionable. Sir John 
Rennie, who was elected as the third president, filled the 
chair from 1845 to 1878, and sixteen successors have followed ; 
the present president, Mr. John Frederic Bateman, having 
been elected in 1878. 

The president, four vice-presidents, and fifteen members of 
council are elected annually ; no person being eligible as_pre- 
sident for more than two consecutive years. The treasurer 
and secretaries are appointed annually by the council. Six 
secretaries held office from 1818 to 1841, when Mr. Charles 
Manby, F.R.S., was appointed. Mr. Manby ceased to be the 
paid secretary at Midsummer, 1856, though retaining the title 
till January, 1860; when he was succeeded by the present 
secretary, Mr. James Forrest. Mr. Forrest gave his gratuitous 
services to the institution from Lady Day, 1848, to Mid- 
summer, 1852; and (after being for four years assistant- 
secretary to the Society of Arts) was appointed assistant- 
secretary in 1856, and secretary in 1860. The twenty-four 
years for which this courteous, able, and untiring officer has 
exerted a steady influence in promoting the welfare of the 
institution form nearly half the period for which the organisa- 
tion has existed. It would not be easy to cite a more direct 
proof of the value of his services than is afforded by the com- 
parative enumeration of the members in the years 1856, 1860, 
and 1878, bearing in mind the fact that the great demand for 
civil engineers, which was due to the introduction of the rail 
way system, has sunk to a very low ebb since 1866. In 1856 
there were 797 members of all classes; in 1860, 894; and on 
July 2, 1879, 3,578. This number includes 17 honorary 
members, amongst whom are the Prince of Wales, their 
Majesties the Emperor of Brazil and the Kings of Por- 
tugal and of the Belgians, and their Royal Highnesses the 
Dukes of Edinburgh and of Connaught. 

Sir John Rennie made the customary brief annual address 
in 1845, But on the opening of the session of 1846 he deli- 
vered an address which occupies 113 closely printed pages of 
the minutes, and which forms the most able, far-reaching, and 
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accurate report of the history and condition of engineering in 
England which, up to that time, had been in any way attempted. 
Previously to the time of Smeaton (1724), Sir John re- 
minded his audience, Great Britain was lamentably deficient 
in public works. There were no canals, railways, or artifi- 
cial harbours—nothing which at the present day would be 
called machinery. The roads were little better than mere 
tracks across the country. Communication between towns 
was difficult, and the few wheeled carriages in use were of a 
rude and inefficient description. The inland commerce of the 
country was chiefly carried on by transport on the backs of 
pack horses; and the old-fashioned term ‘load’ still remains as 
the name of a measure of weight, having originally meant, 
indeed, as much asa horse could carry. What little inland 
navigation then existed was tedious and uncertain, arrested by 
want of water in the rivers in summer, and only in rare cases 
aided by the erection of rude temporary stanches, or flush- 
weirs, which were used to pen up the water in shallow 
places. These weirs, being suddenly withdrawn, enabled the 
boats to float down with the rush of water. In some places 
short side cuts, or rough unwalled locks, were formed. In 
these side cuts the pound lock was introduced, with side 
weirs to enable the floods to escape, and to supply the mills 
with water, the country being drowned in many places for 
the advantage of a rude and ineffective mill power, and a 
cumbrous and tedious navigation. 

It is to be regretted that no retrospect of a character 
similar to that taken by Sir John Rennie in 1846 was 
placed on record at the date of the incorporation of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers in 1828. About that period a second 
phase of revolution, no less striking than that which had been 
commenced by Brindley a century before, was in course of 
development through the genius of Stephenson. The magnifi- 
cent system of roads, to the excellence of which Macadam had 
been as important a contributor as Telford himself, had then 
attained a high degree of perfection. The mail coaches, stages, 
private carriages, and other vehicles which used these roads, 
had been carefully considered, and admirably finished, by com- 
petent workmen, The axle-box, the spring, the perch, and 
other main features of the luxurious, though somewhat heavy 
and costly, carriages of our forefathers were all in order. The 
breed of horses was admirably suited for the work of the road, 

Seven, eight, and ten miles an hour were attained on different 
lines of route, the speed being usually proportionate to the 
hilly character of the country. But the ‘ Quicksilver’ mail to 
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Falmouth ran at eleven miles an hour, including stoppages ; 
and the Shrewsbury coaches, the ‘ Hibernia’ and the ‘ Hiron- 
‘delle,’ ran over part of the line from Cheltenham at the 
unrivalled pace of sixteen miles per hour; starting from 
Tewkesbury, after changing horses, at exactly thirty minutes 
after leaving Cheltenham. 
At the date when the unexpected speed of Stephenson’s 
‘ Rocket’ first surprised the world, the roads of the United 
Kingdom had been brought to a high degree of efficiency. 
The old Roman system of building roads, which had been 
followed in principle by Telford, was gradually superseded, 
from 1815 to 1830, by the system of Macadam, which re- 
arded the subsoil as an adequate support for any moving 
weight that could be brought over it, if only it was kept 
properly dry. This was effected by a coating of eight or nine 
inches of broken stone, no fragment of which was to weigh more 
than six ounces. This was consolidated by traffic into a smooth 
surface of ‘road metal.’ In some districts of the manufac- 
turing North, roads pitched with granite ‘ sets’ still existed for 
heavy traffic. But Portsmouth, Plymouth, Falmouth, Milford 
Haven, and Holyhead were all placed in direct mail commu- 
nication with London by well laid-out and well- maintained 
turnpike roads in 1828. No official accounts of the length 
and cost of the highways of England are to be found in the 
archives of the Institution of Civil Engineers. In 1864, ac- 
cording to the fourth report of the Local Government Board, 
the length of turnpike roads in England was 20,636 miles, and 
that of highways was 106,573 miles. The aggregate length of 
127,210 miles is only about 2 per cent. under the estimate 
made by M. de Franqueville for 1873, amounting to 129,817 
miles for England and Wales. To this has to he added 21,280 
miles for Scotland, of which 5,667 were turnpike, 14,420 were 
ordinary highways, and 1,193 were military roads. In Ireland 
there was a length of 47,040 miles of road. For the United 
Kingdom the aggregate length of public road thus amounts to 
197,836 miles. The proportionate accommodation thus afforded 
is equal to 2°24 miles of road for every square mile of the sur- 
face of England, 0°7 mile per square mile in Scotland, and 
1-25 mile per square mile in Ireland. The aggregate length 
of roads in France, in 1875, was 415,532 kilométres, or 
257,630 English miles, being at the rate of 1 kilométre of road 
per square kilométre of territory. 
Of the cost of these roads no record is known to be in 
existence. Taking into account land, fencing, draining, for- 


mation, and metalling, as well as bridging, it is tolerably 
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certain that it would not be possible now to construct the 
20,000 miles of English turnpike roads, one with another, for 
2,000/. per mile. In such cases as the Holyhead road the cost 
must have been very much more. And if we only allow half 
that figure for ordinary highways, we still find that a sum of 
160,000,000/. barely represents the cost of the highways of 
England, and the outlay of 220,000,000/. that of those of the 
7 United Kingdom. A third of the sum subsequently invested 
in railways has thus been spent on nearly twelve times their 
length of ordinary highways. 

The rate of maintenance of the turnpikes and great trunk 
lines of road has been reduced to more than half the former 
cost by the abstraction of traffic by railways. The annual 
cost of maintenance is calculated at 3,200,000/., exclusive of 
streets and roads in cities and towns. In France the annual 
budget for the maintenance of the five categories of public 
road amounts to about 4,500,000/. The price per mile is 
about 10 per cent. higher than in the United Kingdom, but 
the roads are generally wider in France. 

Many of the works executed on the highways of Great 
Britain are enterprises of the first magnitude, carried out with 
consummate skill and admirable workmanship. Over the River 
Conway, to carry the Holyhead road, Telford built a suspen- 
sion bridge of 300 feet span. The Union Bridge, over the 
Tweed, also on the suspension principle, built by Sir Samuel 
Brown in 1819, had a span of 450 feet between the supporting 
towers, which were of masonry. Over the Menai Straits Tel- 
ford threw a suspension bridge of three openings, the centre 
one having a span of 580 feet, weighing 644 tons, for the sus- 
pended weight of the main opening alone. New London 
Bridge, built by Rennie in 1825-1831, consisted of five semi- 
elliptical arches, two of 130 feet, two of 140 feet, and one 
of 152 feet span, with a rise of 37 feet. The width of the 
roadway is 52 feet. The waterway of 692 feet thus opened 
was in lieu of an aggregate waterway between the abutments 
of the old bridge of only 230 feet 4 inches, measured below 
the tops of the starlings, or pilework around the piers. Above 
the starlings, the piers occupied a total width of 406 feet 
10 inches, the difference between this width and the 700 feet 
fa % which the obstructions extended at low water having been 
gradually added from time to time in order to protect the 
piers. The Dee Bridge at Chester, of 200 feet span, with a 
rise of 42 feet; Southwark Bridge, of cast iron, with two side 
arches of 210 feet, and a central arch of 240 feet span, with 
a rise of only 24 feet; and Waterloo Bridge (1809-1817), 
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with nine equal semi-elliptical granite arches, of 120 feet span 
and 35 feet rise, are works which vie with any constructed in 
England before the era of railways. 

At the time when the abstraction of the bulk of their traffic 
by the new mode of transport commenced, the canals of Eng- 
land had arrived at a state of great efficiency. The system, 
which comprised more than 4,000 miles of artificial waterway, 
may be regarded as intended to effect a double purpose. It 
linked together the chief rivers and ports of England, and thus 
competed with the coasting trade; and it afforded a means of 
communication with inland towns and centres of production 
and of consumption, which the coasters were altogether unable 
to supply or to reach. Brindley’s first work, the Bridgewater 
Canal, 62 miles in length, from Manchester to Runcorn, as 
well as most of the earliest canals, belong to the second cate- 
gory, and gave an extraordinary stimulus to the productive 
powers of the country. The principal connexions of a through 
navigation are those of the Thames and the Severn by two 

arallel lines of canal, the Kennet and Avon, of 86 miles, from 

eading to Bath and Hanham, and the Thames and Severn 
Canal, of nearly 30 miles, from Oxford to Gloucester. The 
Wey and Arun Navigation connected the Thames with Arundel 
and Portsmouth. The Grand Junction Canal, from London 
to Coventry, joining with a network of other important water- 
ways, led from London to Chester; to Runcorn ; by the Trent 
river to Goole and to Hull; and by the Nene navigation to 
Wisbeach and to Lynn. The Leeds and Liverpool and the Aire 
and Calder Canals linked Hull and Liverpool. The first of these 
two waterways still pays 18 per cent. on its capital, and the 
latter has introduced a method of steam propulsion which costs 
only one-tenth of a penny per ton per mile. In 1857, when 
for the last time Parliament endeavoured to obtain some 
account of the financial condition of the canals, the capital 
expended on 4,135 miles amounted to about 14,000,000/., on 
which, despite the opposition of the railway companies, there 
was earned a mean dividend of about 34 per cent. per annum. 

Some noble works have been constructed on the canals of 
this country. To carry the Ellesmere Canal over the river 
Dee, near Llangollen, Telford and Jessop built an aqueduct 
1,020 feet long, consisting of nineteen arches of 40 feet span, the 
centre arch rising 126 feet above the level of the Dee. The 
Harecastle tunnel was driven through the ridge which forms the 
backbone of England in 1776, and a tunnel 5,280 yards 
long was constructed for the Huddersfield Canal. In 1825 
was commenced that extraordinary work, which foreigners 
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were long accustomed to regard as one of the chief wonders of 
England, if not of the world, the Thames Tunnel. This 
difficult and dangerous enterprise was completed by Brunel in 
1843, at a cost of 455,000/. The length of the tunnel is 
1,200 feet. 

As we shall not have occasion again to refer to canals, we 
may here mention the completion, in 1872, of the Suez Canal. 
It is right to remark that no less an authority than Mr. Robert 
Stephenson committed himself to an opinion as to the difficulty 
attendant on this great work, which the result proved to be 
incorrect. At the same time it must be borne in mind that 
the enormous amount of deposit annually brought down by the 
Nile, which has choked up what was even in historic times a 
waterway between the Mediterranean and the Arabian Gulf, 
is a source of obstruction which can only be removed at a 
very great annual outlay. In point of fact the only very 
serious difficulty proved to be financial. In order to provide 
the funds, so much of what is called financing had to be car- 
ried on by the indomitable M. de Lesseps, that the maritime 
world is now burdened by a charge for the transit of the canal 
which is fully the double of that which would have paid a 
heavy dividend if the capital had been raised under the gua- 
rantee of the French or of the English Government. 

While the skill and perseverance of the engineers of Great 
Britain had provided, within the space of three-quarters of a 
century from the commencement of their systematic labours 
on the Bridgewater Canal, such a system of well-constructed 
roads and canals, a sharp limit was imposed on the rapidity of 
transport by the physical constitution of the horse. Speed 
of travelling, fifty years ago, was measured by the powers of 
endurance of that useful animal. The cost of traction rose 
as the pace was quickened from a walk to a trot, or even 
to a gallop, because the animal was only able to go for a much 
shorter distance, and to pull a much lighter load, at the higher 
rates of speed. At 24 miles an hour, a horse can do the 
greatest quantity of steady work without injury. At that 
rate he can draw a ton, or over asmooth and level road as much 
as two tons, fora distance of thirty miles ina day. Ataspeed 
of ten miles an hour a horse cannot regularly draw more than 
half a ton; and for travelling at this rate coachmasters were 
accustomed to provide a horse for every mile of road. Thus, 
to attain a fourfold speed, the cost is increased more than 
eightfold. It is possible to tow a ton of load for a mile on 
a canal, at 24 miles an hour, for one-fifth of a penny. To 
draw the same weight along a turnpike-road for the same dis- 
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tance, at the same slow pace, costs, according to the character of 
the road, from seven-tenths of a penny to three-halfpence. 
But to pull an equal weight at the moderate speed of ten miles 
in an hour is found to cost from ten to twenty pence, accord- 
ing to the length of the single or double stages which the 
teams can accomplish without overwork. If a single traveller 
formerly required the services of the postmaster, he had to pay 
from fifteen to eighteen pence per mile for a chaise and a pair 
of horses, besides turnpikes and postilion. A gig might be 
hired in some districts for ninepence a mile, but a chaise and 
four cost only one or two pence less than four shillings a 
mile; and if Gretna Green were the goal of the journey the 
cost was often considerably more than that. 

The means of attaining greater velocity for both land and 
water transport was being sought, in different directions, by not 
a few able men, at the time when the unexpected speed attained 
on the rail by the locomotive diverted the course of invention 
to that particular channel. By water, the year 1830 had wit- 
nessed a considerable degree of success in the navigation of 
rivers and narrow seas, but ocean steam navigation was as yet 
unattempted. In 1818 David Napier had the ‘ Rob Roy,’ of 
90 tons burden, with an engine of 30-horse power, built at 
Dumbarton, with which he established a communication be- 
tween Greenock and Belfast. In 1819 the ‘Rob Roy’ was 
transferred to the Channel, to run between Dover and Calais. 
In 1820, steam packets were introduced to carry the mails 
between Holyhead and Howth; and the ‘ Britannia,’ with 
oscillating cylinders, was built by Manby for the Dover and 
Calais station. In 1825 the General Steam Navigation Com- 
pany was established, and vessels of 500 and 600 tons burden 
and 120 to 130 horse power began to ply between London and 
Leith, Liverpool and Glasgow, and on other coasting trips. 
About the same time a remarkable discovery was made with 
regard to traction on canals. In July 1830, Fairbairn made the 
fourth of a series of experiments on the Monkland Canal, by 
which he showed that while the resistance to the passage of a boat 
increased rapidly at speeds of from 3 to 8 miles per hour, at a 
speed of from 8 to 14 miles the vessel rose and skimmed over 
the surface of the water with a very much reduced resistance. 
But the cost of horse power at high speed opposed the prose- 
cution of this plan on the score of economy, and Fairbairn’s 
design of a light, swift canal steamer has not hitherto been 
carried out. 

In 1827 Gurney built a steam coach for the common roads, 
which worked in and about London for two years, attaining 
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a speed of 84 miles an hour. Hancock, Sir Charles Dance, 
and other inventors, were then at work for the same object. 
In 1831 Hancock’s steam coach, the ‘ Infant,’ began to ply 
between the City and Paddington; and in the same year Sir 
Charles Dance’s carriage plied regularly between Cheltenham 
and Gloucester, running the nine miles in from 45 to 55 minutes. 
The mechanical practicability of steam locomotion by road was 
reported by a committee of the House of Commons, in 1831, 
to be fully established. Gurney ran his carriage at between 
20 and 30 miles an hour; Ogle at from 32 to 35; Summers 
ran 44 miles at 30 miles an hour. It was not the failure of 
engineering skill, but the great economical advantages secured 
by the railroads, that arrested the development of this earliest 
and most natural mode of steam locomotion by land. 

The condition of mining-and metallurgy, about 1828-30, 
although it had made extraordinary progress since the intro- 
duction of canals, was very far from having attained anything 
like the development which has been coincident with the exe- 
cution of great railway works. So late as 1846 Sir John 
Rennie estimated the total quantity of coal brought to the 
surface in Great Britain at between thirty and forty millions 
of tons per annum, and the value of the total mineral produce 
of the island at 26,000,000/. In 1876, the quantity of coal 
raised was 133,344,766 tons, of a value of 46,670,6682.; and 
the total value of the minerals produced was 68,226,853. 
Of this quantity of coal 16,299,077 tons was exported to foreign 
countries; and 15,598,381 tous have been used in the produc- 
tion of 6,555,997 tons of pig iron. For the smelting of copper 
the quantity of coal required bears a much higher proportion 
to that of the metal obtained. For the 79,000 tons smelted 
in 1876, if we take the proportion given by Sir John Rennie 
as a guide, 1,200,000 tons of coals must have been burned. 
The reduction of tin ore demands some 600,000 tons of coal. 
Lead works, zine works, iron manufacture as distinguished 
from the production of iron, potter’s work, chemical works, and 
other manufactures, demand. quantities of which no returns are 
accessible. As regards use for domestic purposes alone, it 
must be remembered that the population of the country is now 
larger by one-third than was the case fifty years ago. The 
iron trade in Great Britain in 1846 was 1,780,000 tons, of 
which 500,000 tons were exported. We have seen that this 
quantity was nearly quadrupled in 1876. From 1834 to 1847 
the consumption of coal doubled in the South Wales district. In 
1800 the total quantity of coal shipped in Northumberland and 
Durham was 2,352,508 tons. In 1847 it had risen to 7,727,675 
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tons. In 1876 it was 31,991,628 tons, or between thirteen and 
fourteen times as much as at the commencement of the century. 
The amount of work done in the movement of machines, other 
than railway locomotives, by the use of coal must be matter 
rather of guess than of direct estimate. The consumption of 
coal under steam boilers was estimated by the framers of the 
mining returns at 25,000,000 tons in 1854. If the various 
applications of the mineral have advanced in a similar ratio, 
the quantity now consumed for raising steam must be more 
than 33,000,000 tons per annum. The amount of work thus 
done, estimated in horse power, must depend on the economy 
of the different engines, which varies in a very wide degree. If 
we allow an expenditure of fuel twice as extravagant as that 
of the most economically worked engines, we shall find the 
result to equal the work of above six millions of horses for eight 
hours per day, and for 300 days in the year. The machinery 
which effects this enormous amount of work, if kept running 
continually, would thus be adequate to the performance of the 
work of above eighteen millions of horses. In the absence of 
returns of an earlier date than 1854, and of full returns at pre- 
sent, these few facts may enable the reader to form some faint 
conception of the activity of our great productive industries. 
The improvement and extension of machinery and manufac- 
tures that had occurred between the time of Smeaton and the 
opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway had included 
the introduction of the chief inventions applicable to textile 
fabrics. Smeaton was the first to substitute iron for wood in 
mill-work and machinery. The Albion Mills, constructed by 
Rennie in 1784, and worked by Watt’s steam engine, gave 
the first example of the employment of iron in every part of the 
machinery except the teeth of some of the whecls. The spin- 
ning jenny was invented by Hargreaves in 1767. Two years 
later, Arkwright discovered the means of drawing out the fibres 
of cotton between successive pairs of rollers in the water-twist 
spinning, and his system of machines for carding and preparing 
the fibres of cotton for spinning, in 1775, occasioned a complete 
revolution in the arts of manufacturing, and led to the esta- 
blishment of the factory system with its self-acting machinery. 
Silk, which yields more readily than cotton a continuous line of 
fibre, had been wrought by machinery at Derby nearly half a 
century before. Arkwright’s machinery was adapted for spinning 
worsted by Toplis, and flax by Marshall. The mule for a long 
time was only employed for cotton, but was adapted by Kelly 
in 1790 to be partly worked by power in aid of manual labour, 
and was soon after improved so as to spin extremely fine 
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threads. The variety of new inventions with which this period 
teemed was remarkable. Watt introduced chemical bleaching, 
which was carried to great perfection by Tennant. Cartwright 
invented cloth-weaving by power, and machinery for combing 
and preparing long wool for being spun into worsted. Ma- 
chinery for dressing woollen cloth by teazles was invented, 
and weaving machinery was made, by Harmer, in1787. Bramah 
introduced the hydraulic press for packing, pressing, &c., in 
1796. Boulton erected complete machinery for coining money 
by steam power in 1790; and the apparatus was introduced 
into the Royal Mint in 1810. The concentration of manufac- 
turing operations, remarks Sir John Rennie, ‘ caused a number 
‘ of small machines to be substituted for those formerly impelled 
‘ by hand in workmen’s cottages, and brought together in large 
‘ buildings adapted for that purpose, and worked by one great 
‘ moving power, so combined with each other and the building 
‘as to render a spinning-mill, with its water-wheel or steam- 
‘engine, and all its accessories, one vast and complicated 
‘ machine.’ 

The outcome of the application of the inventive genius of 
the engineer to the development of the natural resources of 
the country would, however, have been restricted to a much 
lower amount than that with which we are now familiar, so 
long as the speed with which mankind could pass over the 
surface of the planet was limited, on the ocean, by the caprice 
of the winds and waves, and on land by the capacity of the 
horse. The general correlation of mechanical progress, and the 
dependence on the skill of the mechanist which is involved by 
the very conditions of motion, are thus forcibly illustrated. A 
single brilliant inspiration may at any time breathe an unex- 
pected life into an invention which has long taxed the utmost 
ingenuity of the thoughtful mechanic. Remarkably was this 
the case with reference to that gigantic bound which was taken 
by the art of locomotion in the year 1829. 

It is to be regretted that the singular modesty which was 
one of the characteristics of Mr. Robert Stephenson has pre- 
vented us from giving an account of the origin and develop- 
ment of the railway system in England in his own words. In 
January 1856, on first taking the chair as president of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Mr. Stephenson gave a lucid 
account of the condition of the British railways at that time. 
But the glance which he took, far-reaching as it was, was re- 
trospective only as far back as 1845. Unfortunately neither 
of those years can be regarded as forming a marked era in such 
a retrospect as we are now attempting to take; and it is quite 
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impossible, so far as we are aware, to find a parallel to the 
reticence of Mr. Stephenson in this careful review of the con- 
dition of the main subject of his professional practice. Ad- 
mittedly the first authority on railways at the time, and the 
son and fellow-worker of the father of the railway system, he 
has not uttered, on an occasion so tempting for the display of 
at all events a filial pride, a single syllable that would have 
informed any casual listener that he had any more personal 
connexion with the history and growth of the railway system 
than any other of the members of the association which he 
addressed. In twenty-five years, he then remarked, 18,000 
miles of single track of railway had been at that time laid. In 
that short space of time there have been laid rails, within these 
islands, far more than are sufficient to ‘ put a girdle round 
‘ about the earth.’ The size of the mountain of earth which 
had been removed in the construction of that length of railway 
was thus indicated by Mr. Stephenson :—‘ Imagine a mountain 
‘ half a mile in diameter at its base, and soaring into the clouds 
* one mile and a half in height: that would be the size of the 
* mountain of earth which these earthworks would form ; while 
‘ St. James’s Park, from the Horse Guards to Buckingham 
* Palace, would scarcely afford space for its base.’ At that time 
the water vaporised by the locomotives was enough to supply 
the population of Liverpool with twenty-two gallons per head 
per day throughout the year. Yet the work thus done on this 
newly created field of exertion, which in 1856 Mr. Stephen- 
son so justly regarded as stupendous, did not amount, if mea- 
sured by annual revenue, to one-third of that now regularly 
carried on. 

In January 1864, Mr. John Robinson M‘Clean, in his. 
inaugural speech as president of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, took the opportunity to point out the extra- 
ordinary effects which had arisen from the execution of the 
engineering works of the country during the past thirty years. 
But for a considerable part of his comparison he was com- 
pelled, by the want of proper official returns of a later date, to 
go back as far as 1815. Comparing the income of the country 
in 1815 with that in 1856, it is somewhat startling to find that 
the revenue derived from land, tithes, manors, fines, and 
fisheries, was nearly 10 per cent. less in the latter than in the 
former year; the figures being 41,521,492/. in 1815, and 
38,153,935/. in 1856. Rent, in fact, had fallen. But, on the 
other hand, the profits on quarries, mines, ironworks, canals, 
railways, gasworks, and other property created or developed 
by the engineer, had increased more than twelvefold, or 
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from 1,450,000/. in the former to over 18,000,000/. in the 
latter year. The income from house property had trebled, 
from 16,260,000/. to 48,400,000/. Farmers’ profits, in spite 
of the abolition of protection, had increased by more than 
14 per cent., from 21,760,000/. to 24,225,000/. We had re- 
deemed one-fifth of our debt, the payment for funds in 1856 
being 24,400,000/. against 30,000,000/. in 1815. And the 
profits of trades and professions had been two and a half times 
multiplied; the returns of incomes of this nature above 501. 
per annum in the earlier year having been 30,200,000/., and 
those above the higher limit of 100/. per annum, in the latter, 
having risen to 74,550,000/. At that time a reproductive 
capital of 400,000,000/. had been expended on the railway 
system. 

The early progress of railways, from the employment of 
carriages with wooden wheels, running upon wooden rails, at 
Newcastle in 1681, down to the improvements effected by 
George Stephenson in 1814-1816, were briefly summed up by 
Sir John Rennie in that admirable discourse to which we 
have before referred. In the hands of Stephenson, ‘the 
‘locomotive soon became sufficiently perfect to be brought 
‘into general use on railways for drawing coal wagons at a 
‘ greater rate than could be performed by horses. . . . Here was 
‘a grand epoch in the history of railways, which were des- 
‘ tined at no very distant period to effect such a complete revo- 
‘ lution in the whole system of international communication and 
‘to realise such extraordinary results as even the most san- 
‘ guine minds never anticipated.’ The introduction, in 1816, 
of the iron edge rail and the flanged wheels is said to have 
been anticipated by Jessop on the Loughborough Railway. 
The wrought-iron rail, with that undulatory form of the lower 
part of the vertical web known as the fish-belly, was patented 
by Birkenshaw in 1820. But, as Mr. Colburn justly ob- 
serves in his ‘ history of the locomotive engine ’— 

‘no man contributed so much as the elder Stephenson to the esta- 
blishment and success of the modern railway system. He knew the 
advantages, and thoroughly comprehended the economy, of railway 
transport, before others would admit them. And although it was 
mechanically and commercially practicable to work railways by means 
of fixed engines and ropes, Stephenson foresaw the further advantage of 
locomotive power, and had an abiding faith in the locomotive engine.’ * 


There are various claimants for the honour of the invention 
which has proved to be the very vital breath of the locomotive 








* Locomotive Engineering, vol. i. p. 32. 
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—the steam blast—and the actual discovery, not of the method 
itself, but of its prodigious efficacy, seems to have taken 
Stephenson as much as anyone else by surprise at the ex- 
periments at Rainhill in 1829. On the first day of her trial 
the ‘ Rocket’ ‘ derived but little benefit from the discharge of 
‘ the exhaust steam up the chimney, and, indeed, made steam 
‘nearly as freely when standing as while running.’ The 
mean speed kept up by the engine was under 14, and the 
maximum 24, miles an hour. Without any load a velocity of 
294 miles an hour was attained. Ericsson’s engine, the 
‘ Novelty,’ shot by the Rocket like a projectile; but the work- 
manship was not equal to that of the stout Northumbrian, 
though the scientific condition of the ‘ Novelty ’ was probably of 
a more advanced order. After the trials the two exhaust 
orifices of the ‘Rocket’ were thrown into one, and so con- 
tracted that the exhaust steam produced a powerful blast in 
the chimney. The results were such as to indicate the full 
value of this mode of developing heat. ‘ After every deduc- 
‘tion it remains to the credit of George Stephenson that he 
‘ was the first to combine the blast pipe and modern locomo- 
‘tive boiler in a high-speed passenger engine.’ What the 
combination has already effected we propose briefly to review. 

If we glance at some of the economical features of the rail- 
way system of the United Kingdom in 1877, from the stand- 
point taken by Mr. Stephenson in 1856, we shall be able to 
form some rough conception of the enormous machinery for 
transport which has been provided in half a century at a cost 
of 650,000,0007. For that sum we have constructed 17,000 
miles of railway, containing a length of single line and sidings 
of upwards of 32,000 miles. Over this length of iron way, of 
one and a third times the length of the Equator, 12,750 loco- 
motives are continually whirling a number of vehicles which, 
as a total, are uncounted, but of which those belonging to 
the railway companies alone number 413,000.* Arranged in 
trains, these vehicles are made to run 220,000,000 train miles, 
or 9,000 times the length of the Equator, in the year. To supply 





* For the year ending December 31, 1878, the numbers returned 
to the Board of Trade were 12,969 locomotives, 418,322 vehicles of 
all descriptions, and 222,376,114 miles travelled by trains. The total 
capital paid up and raised by loans and debenture stock was 
698,545,1541., and the total mileage 17,333 miles. 565 millions of 
passengers, exclusive of the holders of season and periodical tickets, 


were conveyed ; that is to say, tickets were issued for that number of 


journeys. 
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these engines with water would exceed the capacity of the 
machinery of the East Kent and Grand Junction Waterworks 
combined. The coal which they consume, principally in the 
form of coke, is more than the total output of the united 
counties of Northumberland and Durham fifty years ago. 
Allowing for the least advantageous mode of raising steam, 
these engines perform a duty equal to that of 400,000 horses 
each working for 3,000 hours in the year. This is supposing that 
the power of the horse could be so applied as to produce the 
actual speed, which rises with some trains to sixty miles per 
hour. Ifthe fuel were consumed with an economy at all ap- 
proaching that averaged in the Cornish engines, the result 
would be the exertion of an energy of a million-horse power. 
And it is pretty certain that, taken one with another, the loco- 
motives of the English railways do not work more than eight 
hours a day, so that on any emergency this prodigious 
service might be considerably increased. The men employed 
ou this great system were 280,000 some years ago, and may 
probably now amount to 300,000. But the time which is 
saved by some six hundred millions of passengers, travelling an 
average distance in each trip of some eight or nine miles, must 
be nearly if not quite equal to the full amount of time for which 
the servants of the railway companies are employed; so that 
the services of more than a quarter of a million of picked work- 
men are thus annually and gratuitously added to the re- 
sources of the country. In addition to this great passenger 
traffic, 212,000,000 tons of minerals, goods, and merchandise 
are conveyed for average distances of from thirty to forty 
miles, at speeds of from five miles an hour upwards. The 
history of the world may be vainly ransacked to show any- 
thing approaching this self-originated development of the re- 
sources of a nation, except among those contemporary nations 
which have emulated us in the application of the same inven- 
tions and the like industry. 

Facilities of internal communication, to whatever extent de- 
veloped, are, however, altogether insufficient to supply the 
needs of any country that does not produce the entire staple 
of the food of its inhabitants, as well as every article of pri- 
mary necessity or of vital importance. The productive energy 
of England was increased in a measure which we can only 
very imperfectly estimate by the provision of the means of 
internal travel afforded by roads, canals, railways, and coasting 
steam vessels. Something more was required ‘to put the 
centres of production thus organised in direct communication 
with the markets of the world, and to link London, Liverpool,. 
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and our other English ports with the ports of India, America, 
and Australia. 

The man to whom England chiefly owes the establishment 
of her oceanic steam navigation was Isambard Kingdom 
Brunel. To his original genius, and to the honourable rivalry 
between him and the younger Stephenson, we are indebted for 
the broad-gauge railway, and, in no small degree, for the high 
speed of the locomotive. In 1819 an American ship of 300 
tons burden, named the ‘ Savannah,’ built at New York, with 
engines of small power, and paddles made to ship and unship, 
actually made two voyages across the Atlantic. But no serious 
steps thus to link together the two hemispheres were made until 
October 1835, when, at a meeting of the directors of the 
Great Western Railway, one of the party spoke of the enor- 
mous length, as it then appeared, of the proposed railway from 
London to Bristol. Mr. Brunel exclaimed,‘ Why not make it 
‘ longer, and have a steamboat to go from Bristol to New York 
‘ and call it the Great Western?’ * The suggestion, treated at 
first as a joke, soon engaged the serious attention of three of 
the leading members of the board. A tour of the great ship- 
building ports of the kingdom was made in order to collect 
information. In the report of the result of the enquiry Mr. 
Brunel inserted a paragraph which laid down the principles on 
which the success of oceanic steam navigation wholly depends. 
It was simply this, that the resistance to the passage of vessels 
through the water increases at a lower rate of progression than 
their tonnage. At equal speeds, a vessel twice the size of another 
will encounter four times the resistance. But its capacity, or 
tonnage, will be eightfold that of the smaller vessel. By a well- 
proportioned increase of size, therefore, it is possible to employ 
far more powerful engines, to carry enough coal for the con- 
sumption of a long voyage, and at the same time to have ample 
accommodation for passengers and goods. So true is this 
principle, that it is now admitted that the economical limit to 
the size of vessels is imposed rather by the dimensions of ports 
and harbours than by the exigencies of the shipwright. Speed, 
also, may be considerably increased by the employment of 
more powerful engines; the limit to ocean speed being im- 
posed by another physical law, to the effect that the resistance 
increases as the cube of the velocity. 

The logical soundness of Mr. Brunel’s position was im- 
pugned by those scientific men of the day who were not 
engineers. At a crowded meeting of the mechanical section 





* The Life of I, K, Brunel, by his Son, p. 233. 
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of the British Association at Bristol, in August 1836, Dr. 
Lardner declared that a vessel of 1, 600 tons, provided with 
400-horse power engines, for a voyage to New York, must 
carry 1,348 tons of “coal, besides the weight of the engines, 

which he put at 400 tons. ‘ He thought it would be a waste 
‘ of time, under the circumstances, to say much more to con- 
‘ vince them of the inexpediency of attempting a direct voyage 
«to New York.’ 

Mr. Brunel’s reply was the launch, on July 19, 1837, of 
the ‘Great Western’ steamship. The length between perpen- 
diculars was 212 feet; her load displacement was 2,300 tons; 
her engines and boilers weighed 400 tons, besides the 80 tons of 
water contained in the latter. After a narrow escape from 
fire, in which Mr. Brunel was picked up insensible, the vessel 
started from Bristol on Sunday, April 10, 1838, and struck 
soundings at Newfoundland on the ninth day. She arrived at 
New York on the 23rd, with 200 tons of coal, out of her pro- 
vision of 660 tons, still on board. Stimulated by the courage 
of the directors of the Great Western, the St. George Steam 
Packet Company had bought the ‘ Sirius,’ a vessel “of about 
700 tons burden and. 320-horse power, which they despatched 
from Cork eight hours before the ‘ Great Western’ left Bristol. 
With the advantage of about thirty-two hours’ start, including 
time and distance, the ‘ Sirius’ arrived at New York in the 
morning of the 23rd, the ‘Great Western’ arriving in the 
afternoon of the same day. ‘ They were received,’ says an 
American writer, ‘ with the utmost enthusiasm. They were 
‘ saluted by the forts and men-of-war in the harbour; the mer- 
‘ chant vessels dipped their flags, and the citizens assembled on 
‘ the batteries, and, coming to meet them in boats of all kinds 
‘and sizes, cheered heartily. A few days later the two 
steamers started on their return to Great Britain ; the ‘ Sirius’ 
reaching Falmouth safely in 18 days, and the ‘ Great 
‘ Western’ making the voyage to Bristol in 15 days; the 
latter meeting with head winds, and working, during a part of 
the time, against a heavy gale and in a high sea, at the rate of 
but two knots an hour. The voyage occupied about half the 
time usually allowed for the sailing packets. Thus was in- 
augurated ‘a trans-oceanic steam service which has steadily 
‘ grown in extent and importance. The use of steam power 
‘for this work of extended ocean transportation has never 
‘since been interrupted.’ On the Cunard line of packets, 
between Liverpool and New York, there are now fifty steam 
vessels, with an aggregate amount of nearly 50,000-horse 
power, making the passage frequently in eight days. The use 
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of iron and steel, the introduction of the screw-propeller, and 
the saving in fuel accomplished by the use of the compound 
engine, have brought the steam vessel to such a state of per- 
fection that sailing vessels are now rarely built in this country, 
except for the purposes of yachting. 

In 1839 Mr. Brunel laid the keel plates of the ‘ Great 
‘ Britain, a steamship of 3,443 tons burden. In 1852 he 
commenced the ‘Great Eastern,’ the youngest and favourite 
child of his extraordinary genius. For the history of this 
wonderful vessel, in which some of the provisions for the dis- 
charge of the most important functions of animal life have been 
imitated by the engineer, the reader should consult the life of 
Brunel, before referred to. The length of the ‘ Great Eastern’ 
between perpendiculars is 680 feet. The displacement, at 
30 feet draught, is 27,419 tons. Eight working cylinders give 
motion to paddle-wheels and also toa screw; the nominal horse 
power of the whole being equal to 2,600 horses. With the 
telegraphic cable now laid from Bombay to Aden on board, 
the ‘ Great Eastern’ drew 34 feet 6 inches of water, and had 
the unapproached displacement of 32,724 tons. 

The steady growth of the ports and harbours of the king- 
dom received a powerful stimulus from the introduction of 
steam navigation. The ports and harbours enumerated in a 
Parliamentary return in 1874 were 588 in number. Of these 
seven are the military ports, Devonport, Milford Haven, 
Plymouth, Portland, Portsmouth, St. Davids, and Solva, 
under the authority of the Admiralty. Dover, Holyhead, and 
Ramsgate harbours, constructed by the Government, are 
under the authority of the Board of Trade. The Irish Board 
of Public Works have the control of eight ports, and the 
Woods and Forests that of the port of Holy Island. Of the 
remainder the railway companies own forty-seven, other com- 
panies twenty-five, fifty-three are owned by private indivi- 
duals, and the remainder are under the control of commis- 
sioners or local boards. The chief improvements in port 
engineering have been due to the perfection of the diving-bell 
by Rennie, of the diver’s helmet and dress by General Pasley 
and Messrs. Deane and Edwards, to the use of béton, or con- 
crete made with hydraulic lime, and to the great improvements 
in caissons, coffer-dams, and cylinders. A very elegant in- 
vention, bearing upon river and tidal work, has only recently 
been patented—that of a hollow iron pile with a solid point, 
the driving being effected by a monkey or ram allowed to 
fall within the tube of the pile itself. The receipts, by way 


of dues and tolls, of the English ports in 1872 amounted to 
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a little over 3,000,000/. Those of the Irish ports exceeded 
440,000/. These sums were provided by the owners of 200,000 
vessels, of an aggregate tonnage of 40,000,000 tons. 

In no respect have the civil engineers of England triumphed 
more nobly over difficulties and perils than in the erection of 
the magnificent series of lighthouses which now gem the coasts 
of the British Islands. The story of the erection of the 
Eddystone Lighthouse by Smeaton in 1757 has been often told. 
That story is now, to a certain extent, being repeated, under 
the competent and watchful care of Mr. J. N. Douglass, En- 
gineer to the Trinity House; to whom the country also. owes 
much for his labours regarding the introduction of the electric 
light for lighthouse illumination. While the Eddystone tower 
built by Smeaton was a creation of original genius, that of 
Douglass, of which the Prince of Wales has recently laid the 
foundation stone, may be regarded as a monumental record of 
the advance made in this most perilous portion of the work of 
the engineer in a hundred and twenty years. The account 
of the building of the Bell Rock Lighthouse by Robert 
Stevenson in 1807-11 should be read in the life of that distin- 
guished man lately published by hisson. Nothing in the annals 
of British daring excels the conduct of Stevenson, who was also 
the inventor of intermittent or flashing lights. In 1809 acoal 
fire in a chaufferette or brazier was the signal employed for 
a beacon—a signal which could be so easily mistaken, or even 
counterfeited, that it was a source of almost as much danger 
as safety. When the Northern Lighthouse Board was esta- 
blished in 1786, it was stated in the preamble of the Act that 
it would conduce greatly to the safety of navigation and fishing 
if four lighthouses were erected in the north portion of Great 
Britain. Along the 4,469 miles of Scottish seaboard are now 
erected 153 lights, or one for every 29°6 nautical miles. On 
the 2,518 miles of the Irish coast are 109 Pharos towers, and 
on the 2,405 miles of English seaboard 335, or one for every 
7'l marine miles. France has 2,763 miles of coast, and 346 
lighthouses, or one for every 7°9 miles. The annual amount 
of light dues is about 520,0002 in the United Kingdom, and 
about 180,000/. per annum in France. 

The provision of harbours, and the erection of lighthouses 
and beacons, are not remotely connected with the improve- 
ment of river outfalls, the reclamation of land from the sea, 
and the drainage and regular irrigation of low-lying country. 
We have referred to the work of Vermuyden in'the Bedford 
Level. His plan of drainage consisted in placing a sluice 
across the River Ouse, at Denver, about 15 miles from the 
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sea at Lynn, so as to exclude the tidal waters. From that 

int he cut anew channel, about 20 miles long, called the 
Bedford or Hundredfoot River, to the old channel of the 
Ouse at Earith. For a time the plan answered tolerably well. 
But the exclusion of the tidal waters from their natural rise 
into the channel of the Ouse so diminished the scouring power 
of the river, that the outfall silted up by the deposit brought 
down by the land waters, and thus checked the issue of the 
drainage into the sea. In 1713 Denver sluice was undermined 
and blown up by a flood; the tide recovered its ancient recep- 
tacle; and if proper measures had been then adopted, both 
navigation and drainage might have been restored and im- 
proved. But after a few years the sluice was rebuilt on the 
old plan. 

In 1792 an Act of Parliament was passed for improving the 
navigation of the Ouse immediately above the town of Lynn, 
and after much dispute the great work, called the Eau Brink 
Cut, was completed by Rennie in 1821. The effect of this 
excavation, which substituted a straight channel for a horse- 
shoe bend of the river, was the lowering of the low water 
level of the Ouse by 74 feet, and the addition of 300,000 acres 
tu the cultivable land of the district. 

In 1829 a somewhat similar work was executed by Telford 
and Rennie at the outfall of the River Nene, the longest of 
the seven rivers that drain the area of Fenland. The result 
has been the lowering of the low-water line in that river by 
1034 feet, the reclamation of about 160,000 acres of land, 
and the improvement of the navigation to such an extent as to 
allow the tide to rise fourteen feet at Wisbeach, and to enable 
vessels of 200 tons to ascend the river to that town, and vessels 
of 800 tons to come as high as Sutton Bridge, eight miles below 
Wisbeach. 

In 1806 Rennie proposed and carried into effect a system of 
drainage for the fens bordering on the River Witham. He 
was not allowed fully to carry out his scheme, which would 
have rendered Boston as accessible from the sea by the 
Witham as Wisbeach has been made by the Nene. He was 
compelled, by local opposition, to place a sluice immediately 
below Boston, instead of cutting a new outfall to the sea. But 
even the partial execution of the plan improved the channel so 
much as to allow vessels drawing twelve and fourteen feet of 
water to reach Boston, and to convert a large district of stag- 
nant marsh into fertile cornfields. 

With regard to those appliances of modern city life which 
bear a close analogy to the respiratory and the arterial systems 
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of the animal organisation, the advance made in the last half- 
century has been less satisfactory. The first employment of 
coal gas, or carburetted hydrogen, for the purpose of lighting, 
was by William Murdoch, the manager of the works of 
Boulton and Watt at Soho, near Birmingham. In 1802 he 
illuminated this factory with gas, in honour of the peace of 
Amiens. He afterwards lighted a large woollen factory at 
? Manchester, and another at Leeds. The extension of the 
new method was slow, but in 1813 an efficient apparatus was 
erected in London, by Clegg, Farey, and Manby, upon the 
same plan as that designed by Murdoch. Gas lighting on a 
large scale was introduced into France by Manby in 1820. The 
capital invested in the works of the six London gas companies 
now amounts to 10,800,000/., their annual revenue to 
3,600,000/., and the average dividend earned on the capital to 
10°4 per cent. Most of the chief towns in England are lighted 
by gas, and the use of this method has become very general 
op the Continent. Many improvements in the details of the 
process of gas making have been introduced, but the chief 
progress made has been in discovering useful applications for 
the residual products. So far has this been carried, that the 
price of gas in any locality in England is almost independent 
of the cost of coal, as the coke and other residual products rise 
in price in proportion to the price of that material. By this 
means the price of gas in London has gradually been reduced 
from 15s. to 3s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet. But the mode of 
consuming gas is still rude and primitive. Far less than the 
proper quantity of light is obtained from combustion, and the 
unburned matter, together with the carbonic acid and oxide, 
and the water, produced by consumption, are rarely removed 
by any efficient ventilation, although their deleterious effect is 
shown by the fact that no plants will thrive in a room lighted 
with gas. 

When London began toincrease, so that the population pressed 
upon the sources of the water supply, water was conveyed in 
leaden pipes from various springs to public reservoirs. It was 
brought from Tyburn in 1236, from Highbury in 1438, from 
Hackney in 1535, from Hampstead in 1543, and from Hoxton 
in 1546. An open conduit, of 24 miles in length, was com- 
menced by Sir Francis Drake, in the reign of Elizabeth, for 
supplying Plymouth with water from Dartmoor. The New 
River, for the supply of London from the springs of Hertford- 
shire, was completed by Sir Hugh Myddelton in 1613, King 
James himself being a sleeping partner in the enterprise. 

This stream, which very closely resembles a natural river, 
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following the ‘undulations of the ground, is 39 miles long, 28 
feet wide, and 4feetdeep. Ithas an average fall of three inches 
in a mile, and its ample reservoirs now supply an area contain- 
ing 125,000 houses and 900,000 inhabitants. 

In 1582 Morier had placed water-wheels in some of the 
archways of London Bridge, which worked pumps for raising 
water from the Thames. Various water-wheels, as well as 
apparatus moved by wind, by horse-power, and, in 1710 and 
1730, by Savery and by Newcomen by steam, were applied to 
the same purpose in different parts of London. The new engines 
of Watt were thus applied at Shadwell and Chelsea water- 
works in 1778, at London Bridge and Shadwell soon after, 
and at York buildings in 1804. About 1810 Boulton and 
Watt’s improved pumping engines, constructed wholly of 
metal, and erected in handsome substantial buildings of brick 
and stone, became generally adopted at the London water- 
works. The old water towers were demolished, and cast-iron 
pipes were substituted for the old trunks of wood. 

The chief improvement in this branch of engineering since 
1828 has been the introduction of filtering reservoirs, first 
attempted on a large scale by Simpson, at Chelsea, in 1830. 
They are now generally employed. The neglect which has 
allowed the Thames to become increasingly polluted has driven 
the water companies which take their supply from the river 
still higher and higher up the stream for their intake. The 
East Kent Company supplies 46,000 houses with water of 
great purity, though hard, pumped from deep wells in the 
chalk. The capital of the London water companies, in 1877, 
was 11,615,000/. The revenue from all sources amounted to 
1,248,000/., and the working expenses to 492,000/., allowing 
an average earning of dividend at the rate of about 64 per 
cent. Nevertheless, the water supply of London is by no 
means satisfactory either in quantity or in quality, although 
the impurity of the water is probably due even more to the 
foulness and neglect of the house cisterns than to the sources 
from which it is drawn. At the close of the last session, Mr. 
Fawcett obtained from the Government a promise that the 
whole subject should be carefully studied in the recess, and 
that a comprehensive measure for the supply of water to the 
metropolis should be presented to Parliament next year. 

The rapid movement of railway trains, which have reached 
the considerable weight of 800 tons, by land, and of vessels of 
so much larger mass by sea, could have scarcely been attained 
without the aid of a swift and certain method of telegraphy. 
About the year 1819 Mr. Ronalds of Hammersmith is said by 
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Sir John Rennie to have applied electricity for the purpose 

of effecting a telegraphic communication, and succeeded so far 

as tocomplete'a circuit through eight miles of wire... The first 
really practical application of the telegraph (said Mr. Robert 
Stephenson in 1856) was to enable the stationary engine system 

on the Blackwall Railway to be worked with certainty and 
despatch. Gradually the employment of this mode of con- 

? ‘trolling the course of the locomotive is ‘becoming universal. 
‘ At one period of its history the North-Western Railway 

‘ appeared-to be so overcrowded with traffic that additional 
«lines for its relief were believed to be indispensable ; but at 
‘the very moment when the demands upon the system were 

‘ beginning to outgrow the machinery for safety this remark: 
“able invention came to:its relief, and the capacity of the line 

‘ for traffic has consequently been immensely increased.’ This 
was the testimony of the engineer of the North-Western in 
1856. The laying two additional lines of rail from London to 
Rugby was thus deferred for more than twenty years by the 
use of the electric telegraph. By no less certain and instan- 
taneous a mode of signalling could it have been rendered pos- 
sible for the Metropolitan Railway to carry the enormous 
number of 3,600,000 passengers per mile of line—more than 
twelve times the passenger traffic of the North-Western 
system. The average interval between the trains on the 
former line, in 1876, was eight minutes. Out of more than 
fifty million passengers conveyed in 1876 not one life was lost, 

and only thirty-six persons were injured from causes beyond 
their own control. ‘The commercial and military services now 
rendered to the Empire by the electric telegraph it is im- 
possible to estimate. The distance which divides London 
from Bombay, Calcutta, or the utmost frontier of India is 
practically halved by its agency; and a rate of travelling of 
from 20 to 60 miles by land, and of at least 10 knots per hour 

at sea, is now measured only once, instead of twice, over the 
distance that intervenes between any two great centres of com- 
munication. Thus regarded, we approach the reduction of the 

cost of travelling by one-half, by the use of the method first 

practically brought into use by Cook and Wheatstone. 

We have cited Captain Ericsson’s ‘ Contributions to the 

. ‘Centennial Exhibition,’ not with the idea that in the space at 
command it is possible to do justice to a work of such high 
professional value, but with the purpose of calling attention to 

a very remarkable illustration of the advance of engineering in 
the United States. The name of Ericsson is well known as 
that of the builder of the ‘ Novelty,’ the most rapid locomo- 
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tive produced for the great competition on the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway in 1829. Had the workmanship been 
as strong as the design was original, the prize would have been 
won by the ‘ Novelty,’ and the early history of railways would 
have assumed a different complexion. The splendid work in 
which Captain Ericsson has recorded the result of his labours 
connected with mechanics and physics during more than the 
third of a century would be a credit to the press of any nation. 
The bold style and high finish of the drawings are such as to 
show how far our own mechanical publications of the kind are 
from reaching an excellence thus proved to be attainable. The 
briefest possible abstract of the account of the philosophical 
instruments, engines, and other structures designed and 
executed by Ericsson, occupies more than four quarto pages. 
These inventions include apparatus for measuring the intervals 
of radiant heat, for arriving at an estimate of the calorific energy 
of the solar radiation, and for the application of the sun’s rays 
to mechanical and industrial use. More than twenty distinct 
forms of apparatus have been designed for this branch of 
physical research. The caloric engine for domestic purposes, 
extensively introduced in Europe and America, occupies 
another chapter of inventions. The ironclad turret vessel, the 
‘ Monitor,’ built at New York in 1861, was the first of a long 
series of improvements in the form, armour, propulsion, en- 
gines, and artillery of ships of war, which has culminated in 
the launch of the formidable torpedo-launch, the ‘ Destroyer.’ 
An example of the philosophical enquiries of this indefatigable 
discoverer is afforded in a chapter headed ‘ Constancy of Rota- 
‘ tion of the Earth incompatible with Solar Influence,’ which 
should be read in connexion with those calculations of Sir W. 
Thomson to which we called attention in a recent number.* 
An estimate of the aggregate of solid matter removed by the 
river systems of both hemispheres, and carried towards the 
Equator, occupying 12 pages, and containing particulars of 
the course of 136 great rivers, forms part of this remarkable 
enquiry. It is probable that the great object of the mechanical 
engineer, namely, the avoidance of loss of heat that is not con- 
verted into mechanical power, will be more fully attained by 
the final perfection of the caloric engine of Ericsson, as to 
which the inventor has never yet wholly suspended his labours, 
than by any other mode yet attempted by practical science. 
Very much of the high positjon which America now occupies 





* See ‘Edinburgh Review,’ No. cccu. p. 379.’ 
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in engineering skill and efficiency is due to this illustrious 


engineer. 


The greatest advances which have been made in England 
in physical science during the past half-century have probably 
been those connected with the electric force, and with that 
chemical or actinic agency which is detected, in invisible rays, 
towards the extremity of the coloured spectrum of the solar 
light. Applied to telegraphy the electric current not only 
gives instantaneous signals, but reproduces the human voice, 
or the very handwriting of the transmitter. At the preseni 
moment attention is directed to the production of light and to 
the transmission of power by the same subtle energy. In an- 
other department, that of the metallurgist, a system of electric 
casting has been brought to high perfection, by means of which 
facsimiles of the most precious works of the goldsmith and of 
the engraver can be produced, and natural substances, such as 
fruits, leaves, or flowers, or the most delicate modelling in wax, 
can be coated with a film of copper, of silver, or of gold. The 
chemical effect of the sunlight on certain unstable compounds, 
especially on the nitrate of silver, has been so profoundly 
studied, that portraits of absolute accuracy, within certain 
assignable limits, are produced in the camera. The nature 
of the light produced by the incandescence of various metallic 
and mineral substances has been studied by the aid of the 
spectroscope, and the facts already ascertained have given us 
positive information as to the chemical constitution of the sun 
and other celestial bodies. The comparison of the coloured 
part of the spectrum with the system of lines of no light 
discovered by Fraunhofer has enabled Huggins to form an 
estimate of the direction and rapidity of the motion of some 
of the fixed stars nearest to our earth, although distant by a 
space of which the expression in ciphers is too vast to convey 
any tangible idea to the imagination. It is impossible to name 
any department of human research or of human industry in 
which the most brilliant and fruitful discoveries have not either 
been made or may at any moment be anticipated. 

At the same time it must be admitted that, in certain re- 
spects, the actual state of our engineering knowledge in this 
country is very far behind what ought to be the case. The 
want of a hydrological survey of the country can hardly be 
termed other than disgraceful. It is to the Ordnance Survey, 
the Geological Survey, the Mining Record Office, the Board 
of Trade Returns, and the efforts of Mr. G. J. Symonds, and 
other branches of administrative, rather than of professional, 
research, that we owe almost all our systematised knowledge 
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of those facts regarding the water supply of the country, 


which are the very bases of all engineering. The great 
question of the proper mode of removing the refuse of our 
cities has never yet been systematically attacked. The most 
costly work yet attempted, that of the metropolitan drainage, 
has been so partial and so ill-considered, that the effect of 
the discharge of the outfalls on the state of the Thames is as- 
suming a very perilous form. It is impossible to doubt that in 
these and in some other cases, where the condition of one 
branch of engineering is so far below that of others, a more 
complete organisation, such, to go no further, as obtains among 
the medical profession, would have a most beneficial influence. 
‘The chief check tothe continued and profitable investment of 
money in public works has been due to the construction of 
contractors’ lines, or railways made entirely for the sake of the 
profit on construction, and involving no small loss to the share- 
holders and to the public. Again, there has been the scandal, 
rather whispered than proved, of double commissions. Points 
of this nature, which are inconsistent with the high position 
that the engineer should hold, whether in science or in spotless 
integrity, could hardly have arisen had there been any such 
organisation of the profession as to lead every member to feel 
that he could do nothing inconsistent with the character of a 
man of science, or with that of a man of honour, without losing 
his professional right to practice. The exceptions, no doubt, 
may have been few. The temptations in some cases—as, for 
example, those to become the servants instead of the masters 
of contractors—may have been great. But the whole profes- 
sion, and, what is more, the whole country, has suffered seriously 
in consequence. The sturdy individuality which characterises 
the Anglo-Saxon race has rebelled against the organisation of 
the profession. But by yielding a very small degree of in- 
dividual liberty, the importance of the corporate status of the 
whole body, and thus of every member, would have been incal- 
culably increased. It is by no means likely that any attempt 
to change the constitution of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, even for so important an end, would succeed. An en- 
deavour has recently been made to enlarge the scope of the 
institution, while still retaining the special character contem- 
plated by the charter, by adding a class of associates, to those of 
honorary members, members, associate members, and students ; 
thus affording room for those subscribers who, without any 
claim to the title of civil engineer, take a lively interest in 
the studies of the profession, and in cognate subjects, such as 
military engineering, including the science and the. structure 
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of artillery... It remains for consideration how far the idea of 
the founding of a university of mechanical, physical, and che- 
ical science, linked together by faculties and.by examinations 
rather than by local residence, and furnishing some such court 
of honour for dealing with questions of professional misfeasance 
as other professions have found to be of such signal service, 
may command support. In any case of the kind, as in the 
2 recent instance of the transference of the headquarters of the 
mechanical engineers to London from Birmingham, the institu- 
tion in Great George Street will, no doubt, prove a nucleus 
and a rallying point. The country owes so much to the civil 
engineer, that it has a right to call upon him to omit no 
step that may tend to give the utmost efficiency to his noble 
profession. 











Art. VI.—JLes Mirabeau: Nouvelles études sur la société 
frangaise au XVIIF Siecle. Par Louris pe LoMENIE. 
2 vols. Paris: 1879. 


[HERE used to be an old Provengal saying which complained 
that 
‘Parliament, mistral, and Durance 
Were the three scourges of Provence.’ 


The parliament, which was established in 1501, perished in 
1790, and is therefore a thing of the past, but the mistral 
still howls as it sweeps across the sunburnt ‘ province of pro- 
‘ vinces,’ and the Durance still rolls to the Rhone the waters 
that boil or rave among the tumultuary boulders of her vast 
and stony bed. On the borders of that Durance, boldly 
perched upon a hill between Pertuis and Manosque, stands 
the castle of Mirabeau. ‘ Viei coumo li roucas, old as the 
rocks, are its walls: burnt by the sun, and swept by the fierce 
north winds which barely allow the juniper and the lavender, 
the euphorbias and the cistus, or the purple Judas trees to 
cover the crevices, or to veil the stony disorder of its escarp- 
ments. Its turretsno longer threaten. No chdtelain now levies 
toll from the riverains or from the boatmen of Pertuis; nor 
does anyone now exact dues from the villagers at its feet, but 

. the castle is inhabited, and kept in repair by owners who have 
good cause to cherish its legends and its historic name. 

After having been dismantled, in the first Revalution, by the 
mob of Manosque, it passed into the hands of a peasant pro- 
prietor, from whom M. Lucas de Montigny, the adopted son of 
the tribune, was fortunate enough to be able to purchase it for 
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the sum of 500 francs. The new owner roofed 1t over at once, 
and thus preserved its features till twenty-five years later, 
when his son, M. G. L. de Montigny, was able to put it into 
complete repair, and to inhabit it with his family. 

The devotion of the Montignys, father and son, to the name 
of Mirabeau did not stop there. They collected the family 
manuscripts, and as many papers as were recoverable after such 
a stormy interval of time. We shall see that the bulk of these 
materials was very great, and, having made the acquaintance 
of the late amiable M. de Loménie, MM. de Montigny were 
attracted to the author of the ‘ Galerie des Contemporains 
‘ illustres,’ and, before 1849, trusted him with many of their 
precious records. Additional materials were gradually handed 
to him, for M. G. L. de Montigny, not content with the resto- 
ration of the castle, now wished to see a complete history of the 
family of Mirabeau. Its genealogy and its establishment in 
the Durance were, as we shall see, matters for historical inves- 
tigation. Curious pictures developed themselves on further 
search—of burgher life in Marseilles, of marriage contracts with 
noble houses, of pitched battles in Germany, of tropical islands, 
of heavy broadsides, and English prisons, of family lawsuits, and 
lastly of philosophical speculations when men of letters first 
began, by the words ‘ equality ’ and ‘ regeneration,’ to ring out 
the old order and to presage the new. The last lords of the 
house of Mirabeau seemed to unite in their own persons all the 
forces and contradictions of that period so full of sharp con- 
trasts which we call the eighteenth century. No man was 
better fitted to edit their papers than M. de Loménie. He had 
drunk deep of the literature of the last century, he was pains- 
taking and accurate in no common degree, and the sketches of 
the Mirabeaus which he had contributed to the ‘ Pays’ and the 
‘ Correspondant’ promised even greater merits in a greater 
book. For twenty years, with the help and the consent of M. 
G. L. de Montigny, did he labour at this sympathetic subject. 
Two volumes illustrating the life of the great orator, the last 
and the strangest of this illustrious and eccentric race, were 
prepared, but not published, before his death. We under- 
stand that his executors propose to give these to the public at 
no very distant day, but our business for the moment lies only 
with the book which M. de Loménie lived to complete, with 
the memoir of the Mirabeaus from 1267 to 1794. 

When representing the Provencals of Aix in the Assembly 
of the States General, Honoré-Gabriel de Mirabeau was wont 
to say of them ‘that they had all had their heads baked by 

‘ the sun of Provence.’ This was eminently true of his father 
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and of himself; but as the Durance collects its torrents from 
many fountains in the flanks of the Alps, so the Mirabeaus 
had a long descent of turmoil, a pedigree of strife, and even, as 
they pretended, an origin among the throes of civic warfare. 
They claim to descend from the Riqueti or Arrighetti, a family 
of Ghibelline refugees who fled out of Florence in 1267, when 
Dante was an infant, and when the troops of Charles of Anjou 
were threatening the Lily-city. They emigrated and settled 
themselves without delay in Provence. The Marquis Victor 
de Mirabeau, author of books upon the equal rights of men, 
but not the less a great stickler for pedigree, says of his 
forbears that they even came from Florence ‘ with the names 
‘and titles of nobles.’ He adds that Pierre Riquet married 
no less a bride than Sibylle de Fos, a daughter of the counts 
of Provence, whose beauty the later troubadours all conspired 
to praise. M. de Loménie, however, after consulting the Flo- 
rentine archives as well as Provengal books of genealogy, is 
inclined to think that these tales are apocryphal ; nor in truth 
do any of Pierre Riquet’s contemporaries assign him either a 
prominent place or any exalted alliances. On the contrary, 
the Riquets of Digme and Marseilles held simply francs-fiefs, 
such as roturiers and men of the tiers état alone possessed. 
They belonged, therefore, now to one and now to another of 
the two divisions of the rich and intelligent roture of France ; 
that is, either to the officials of justice and finance, or to those 
commercial families which filled the corporations of the towns. 
Such had been the priori of the Italian cities, such were now 
the places open for the Riquets to fill in France. Not ignoble 
places either, since in the southern provinces the municipal spirit 
was especially strong; nor had the old, civic, Roman element 
in them entirely given place to the feudal, or Germanic, sys- 
tem. Consulate towns abounded, with a civilisation and an 
ambition which led them to self-improvement, as well as to 
mutual rivalries, and to struggles with the feudal suzerains 
of the vicinity imposed by Frankish kings on cities boast- 
ing of curiones, defensores, and other municipal grandees 
long recognised by the Theodosian Code. The second city to 
place itself under consular sway was Marseilles, and thither 
the ambitious family of the Riquets soon gravitated. One of 
its members had been a judge in Digne, another drove a trade 
in coral, while Jean Riquet, in 1575, started a manufactory in 
Marseilles, and knew the secret of a scarlet dye that, for aught 
we know, might have made his fortune had he returned to the 
Borgo-dei-Tintori of his native Florence. Elected consul of 
the city in 1562, this Jean Riquet did his utmost to maintain the 
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royal authority against the first enterprises of the Huguenots, 
He married, in 1564, a lady of the Provencal family of Glan- 
devés ; and from this marriage dates the aggrandisement of his 
family in Provence. Mademoiselle de Glandevés was allied to 
the Barras of Mirabeau on the Durance, and the fortunate consul 
was led, probably by her influence, to purchase those lands, as 
well as the castle, from a family which had possessed it for 
two centuries and a half. He then added the name of the fief 
to his own, and signed himself Riquet-Mirabeau. 

The modest municipal functions of the Riquets in Digne, 
Seyne, Reis, and Marseilles no longer sufficed them. Thomas 


Riquet married Anne de Pontevés, out of a venteuse (proud) 


and historical house, and having next contrived to get his son 
made a Knight of Malta, he applied himself to the fabrication 
of a genealogy which should leave no loophole for cavillers at 
his title to such a position. To Pierre d’Hozier, himself a Pro- 
vengal pur sang, who would have summarily disposed of Thomas’s 
pretensions and his proofs, he dared not apply ; but a certain 
J. B. @Hermite (dit Tristan) furnished him with what he 
wanted. Together they traced back the Ariquetti family (as 
they now began to spell it) to so many consuls of Florence 
and Fiesole, that Marquis Victor in the eighteenth century 
was not afraid to boast that there had never been but one 
mésalliance in his family, viz. with the Médicis.* 

It is evident that vanity has fumes like wine, and these 
went, by the help of the pedigree, to the head of Thomas 
Riquet, burgher of Marseilles. He put his servants into scarlet 
livery, and the populace, accustomed to see such finery only in 
the churches, laughed at them, and called them ‘ les Suisses de 
‘ M. de Mirabeau.’ But their master felt that the laugh was 
on his side when in 1660 he received the young King Louis 
XIV. in what was generally admitted to be the best house in 
the town. M. de Loménie does not give any details of this visit, 
but it was rather an interesting event. The visitor had good 
reasons for courting the burghers of Marseilles, for, enriched 
by the whole trade of the Mediterranean, she was now one of 
the first cities in the world, proud of her liberties, of her rich 
and harmonious language, of her port, and of her influence. 
In the reign of Henri [V., when Provence had threatened 
more than once to give herself to Spain, Sully thought the 
reduction of Marseilles by the Duc de Guise one of the 





* Everard de Médicis married not an Ariquetti or even an Arri- 
ghetti, but an Arriguccio, with whom the Mirabeaus can have had 
nothing to do, 
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finest and most important military achievements of his time. 
In 1649, in spite of the efforts recently made by Richelieu to 
clip their wings, the Provengals again rebelled against the royal 
authority, and imprisoned their governor: but the city of 
Marseilles did not on this occasion openly side with the nation-- 
alists, and the visit of the young king was intended by Mazarin 
to overawe the inhabitants, and to establish the royal supre- 
macy in atown which Louis entered by a breach expressly 
made in its ramparts. Thomas Riquet evidently belonged to 
the monarchical party, but he meant to be paid for his loyalty, 
and so he chose this opportunity to ask for letters patent of 
nobility. His great-grandson even goes so far as to say that he- 
got them, but M. de Loménie, who verifies every statement, 
proves that his patent was not registered before the Parlia- 
ment of Provence till twenty-five years later. It was therefore 
only in 1685 that the Riquets of Marseilles entered the exclu- 
sive ranks of the haute noblesse with the title of Marquis de 
Mirabeau. 

The class which he had just left contained the whole 
civil and official life of France. The tiers état comprised, it is 
true, the artisan and the vi/lein, the peasants who lived, as 
Michelet says, like hares between two furrows; but it was 
from the tiers état also that the tribunals were filled. To it 
belonged the avocats and the procureurs du roi, and though no 
one could be an ambassador or a governor of provinces, save 
some ‘ trusty and well-beloved cousin,’ still the most lucrative 
places were open to the men who, as treasurers, comptrollers, 
fermiers, bankers, and capitalists, represented the wealth and 
much of the cultivation of France. It was every day becom- 
ing easier for a roturier to obtain and to keep distinction. More 
than this, it was the genius of a tradesman’s son, the genius 
of Jean-Baptiste Colbert, which had given its new and first 
impetus to the government of Louis XIV., and which, during 
the twenty-two years of his ministry, assured to France a de- 
gree of internal prosperity vying with the preponderance which 
his predecessor Mazarin had secured for her among the Powers 
of Europe. Elements of religious liberty, of financial power, 
of commercial and industrial greatness, were planted by the 
man who began life as a clerk in his father’s clothshop at 
Rheims; and we are tempted to dwell upon these facts 
because, two years after his death, we see the Riquet-Mira- 
beaus turning their backs upon the tiers état, and embracing 
the fortunes, already somewhat in decay, of ‘the zoblesse 
of France. We write the word noblesse advisedly, because 
there is a distinction, and a fatal one, between an aristo- 
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cracy, such as it is understood in England, and a noble 
caste. Such a caste was the French nobility, a body which, at 
the close of the eighteenth century, consisted (according to 
Lavoisier’s calculation) of about 20,000 families. So long as 
this body was formidable to the throne, the sovereigns could 
only rule by its divisions, but the policy of Richelieu had 
weakened it so effectually that under Louis XIV. it assumed 
a flattering rather than a defiant attitude towards the Court, and 
a sympathy now existed between the king and his nobles which 
was far from existing between the nobles and the people. The 
possession of the soil gave to the landowners too many oppor- 
tunities of vexing the people, and those pages which M. de 
Loménie dedicates to droits féodaux and the justices seigneu- 
riales might aptly serve as an appendix to the ‘ Ancien Régime’ 
of M. de Tocqueville. That author, however, while he describes 
all the drawbacks of a system which the advocate Séguier 
early stigmatised as tending to ‘ ameuter les habitans des cam- 
* pagnes contre les seigneurs,’ remarks that centuries of nobi- 
lity have a tendency to develope force and virility of character 
among the- members of such a privileged class; and as we 
follow the lives of the Mirabeaus we shall see that their rise in 
society was coexistent with the exhibition of great originality 
and great power in its representatives. It is equally remark- 
able that when a century of nobility had succeeded to three 
centuries of roture, that period should be closed by a return to 
democracy. Through the writings of the Marquis Victor de 
Mirabeau many minds were directed to ‘regeneration of laws, 
‘ habits, and principles,’ and above all to a revolt against abso- 
lute power, whether vested in the monarch or in the noble. 
Of the son of the marquis it is even reported that he opened a 
clothshop at Marseilles. What is certain about the orator is, 
that, comparing himself to the last of the Gracchi ‘ pursued by 
‘ the bands of the patricians,’ he returned to the tiers état, and, 
as deputy of the sénéchaussé of Aix, became ‘ a world-com- 
‘ peller and a leader of men.’ 

But it is time for us to return to the aspiring new-made 
marquis. While Pierre Riquet waited for his patent, Nature 
was in the meantime preparing for him an heir who should 
make their name legendary in Provence, and take his part in 
all the wars of the grand monarque after 1685. Aged then 
only eighteen, Jean-Antoine, second Marquis de Mirabeau, 
fought at the siege of Luxembourg, and saw Marshal Berwick 
fall. He continued under arms till the battle of Cassano 
(1705), when he was left for dead upon a hard-fought field. 
Told off to stop the Imperialists at the passage of a bridge, 
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Jean-Antoine made his troops lie down, and kept them in that 
position while he alone, and erect, offered his colossal figure, 
as it were a point de mire, to the enemy. He received a shot 
which broke the bone of his right arm, but, making a sling of 
his handkerchief, he took a hatchet in his left hand, and thus 
equipped repulsed the first attack at the head of his regiment. 
The second wound that he received, however, disabled him. 
The tendons of the throat were severed ; he fell on the bridge, 
and his regiment, discouraged as well as overpowered, fled. An 
old sergeant named Laprairie, who had remained with his leader, 
laid him down on the grass, and covered his head with a huge 
camp-kettle. There he remained through the struggle, and all 
the troops of Prince Eugene—horse, foot, and dragoons—swept 
past the wounded man. He was splendidly dressed on 
that day, and, his uniform attracting the attention of the 
burying party, he was recognised by one of his own soldiers, 
who was a prisoner. On his giving some signs of life, Prince 
Eugene generously ordered him to be sent back to the camp 
of the Duc de Vendéme. There the celebrated surgeon, 
Dumoulin, undertook to save him. The indomitable life re- 
turned to Jean-Antoine, and three years later we see him, 
with his arm in a black sling, and with a silver collar to sup- 
port the severed tendons of his neck, looking for health at 
the baths of Digne. He was a sore-wounded man, a hero, 
who was wont to speak of ‘ that field where I was killed;’ but 
if his sword was now to turn into a ploughshare, neither time 
nor wounds had broken his spirit. At the baths he met 
Francoise de Castellane-Norhante and her family. The 
young gentlewoman was twenty-one years his junior, but he 
pleased her, and she gave a consent which soon aroused more 
than the usual amount of gossip in Dauphiny. The Mira- 
beaus were well known to be all ‘ cut the wrong way of the 
‘cloth,’ but some reported that this proud marquis had refused 
his bride’s dowry, and even sent back the three coffers of a 
trousseau which every lady was entitled to regret. Others 
again whispered that his first eccentric intention had been to 
make the beauty a captive of his (or of Cupid’s) bow, and 
that he had proposed to carry her off, and by a secret mar- 
riage steal a march upon her parents and upon society. But 
Francoise, if flattered by his zeal, still thought that it ought to 
be tempered with discretion, and she replied that, in her opinion, 
‘such surprises were only laudable in war,’ and so Jean- 
Antoine had to be patient, and to marry next spring after the 
usual prosaic manner. In the bride’s native place report 
averred that she meant to bestow herself, her twenty-two 
VOL. CL. NO. CCCVIII. ° II 
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summers, her blue eyes, and her 18,000 livres upon an old 
man ; and so well was this believed that the euré, even at the 
altar, made bold to ask what had become of the old man? 
He had not recognised as such the maimed marquis who strode 
into church, and who immediately after took his wife to Mira- 
beau. He gave no further proof of eccentricity than one which 
many a man before and since has longed to exhibit, namely, 
he forbade his mother-in-law, on any occasion or under any 
pretence, to enter his castle. It was perhaps owing to this 
stipulation that, even after their marriage, gossip about this 
singularly matched couple did not cease. It was said that old 
‘ Col d’ Argent,’ as the peasants called him, was jealous of his 
young wife, and that he meant to shut her up until she had 
borne him three fair sons. So far was this from being the 
case that their married life was really a happy one. They had 
seven children, cultivated their rocky domain, planted olives 
and made terraces, visited Aix and Pertuis, and saw justice 
done to their tenants against the hated fiscal agents of the 
district. 

Francoise was a noble and intelligent woman, and, though 
submissive to her imperious husband, whose cutting answer and 
whose ready blow were feared by his children and his subordi- 
nates, she loved him truly. *‘ You don’t know what a blessing it 
‘is,’ she said one day to a friend, ‘to be married to a man that 
* you can respect ;’ and society, in its turn, respected Francoise 
for virtues and for charms that could be matched by but few 
chitelaines of the South. Her beauty was of the stately sort, 
upon which time does not soon make very disfiguring ravages, 
and when, in 1737, Jean-Antoine’s silver collar was unloosed 
for the last time, and his proud head sank to rise no more, his 
widow was one of the handsomest, as she was one of the most 
remarkable, women of her day. She had then three living 
children, all sons : for Francoise had borne male children only. 
Of these the youngest gave her nothing but trouble, and 
Louis-Alexandre ought not perhaps even to occupy much space 
among the ancestors of the orator, were it not that in this 
‘mauvais sujet d Avignon’ we recognise some of his features, 
and many of those qualities which made Madame de Pompadour 
say that the Mirabeaus were all wrong-headed. Pre-eminently 
so was the ‘ mauvais sujet,’ so christened by his eldest brother, 
who in his letters to the Bailli de Mirabeau chronicles many 
an escapade on the part of this reckless Benjamin of their house. 
It does not appear that Madame Francoise had spoilt him, 
or had long to indulge him, even if she had been so inclined. 
He went to school under the Jesuits, as his brother had done 
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before him, and, like the others, he left the nest at fourteen 
years of age. At his father’s death he was attached to 
a favourite regiment, and soon began to develope all the 
precocity and all the waywardness of his insubordinate race. 
He fought bravely at Dettingen and Lafelt, and at Fontenoy 
was present when the king, who had headed his maisons, 
as the household troops were called, ‘was pleased, after 
‘ the hard-fought day, to bestow on his guards and on some 
‘ brigades of foot and horse the just praises they deserved.’ * 
Sut at twenty-four years of age he lost himself by falling 
into the snares of a beautiful actress, and from that hour he was 
ruled by her to an extent that neither parent, nor Jesuit, nor 
commanding officer had ever been able to equal. He deter- 
mined to marry Mademoiselle Navarre, and the news of his in- 
tention reached Madame Francoise in her castle on the Durance, 
along with the certainty that this ineligible daughter-in-law 
had already been the mistress of Marshal Saxe and of Mar- 
montel, the Academician, from whom indeed her harebrained 
son had just carried her off. The whole family remonstrated ; 
but the mauvais sujet was as headstrong as persons of his sort 
are wont to be, and the couple, who were married in Holland, 
had actually got as far as Avignon on their way south, when, 
to the great relief of the whole Mirabeau connexion, the lady 
suddenly, and not inopportunely, died. Louis-Alexandre was 
by this time reported by his eldest brother Victor ‘to have 
‘made but three mouthfuls of his patrimony,’ and even as a 
widower he would no doubt have proved a heavy charge 
to his brothers, had he not speedily attracted the favour 
of the Margrave and Margravine of Bayreuth, who were then 
travelling in France. The sister of Frederick the Great 
promised patronage, and Louis-Alexandre followed them first 
into Italy, and then into Prussia. M. de Loménie says of 
this adventure :— 


‘Two years had hardly passed over his head when he became a 
personage, and as such began to inspire his eldest brother with more 
consideration. He became Grand Chamberlain and Privy Councillor 
to the Margrave of Bayreuth, whose petty sovereign, finding him to be 
clever, even sent him to Paris with a negotiation important enough to 
make the Marquis Victor open his eyes. ‘“ Why, the credit of affairs 
“is coming to him, and he has a great deal of talent,” he wrote to the 
Bailli, and, in truth, Louis-Alexandre had talent enough to make the 
King of Prussia, in the most critical moment of his life, be induced by 





_* From a curious account of this battle, translated from the Paris 
A la Main of May 17, 1745, in the ‘ Scots Magazine.’ 
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his sister to solicit the intervention of this Mirabeau, and to accept it, 
as a last plank,’ 


It was in July, 1757, and Frederic, attacked at once by 
France and Austria, Russia and Sweden, and but feebly sus- 
tained by England, having already lost a part of his kingdom, 
harassed on all sides, defeated at Kolin, and yet determined, as 
he said, rather to take his own life than to surrender, received 
a proposition from the sister who had followed all his joys and 
sorrows with so active asympathy. He replied by the follow- 
ing letter, dated from Leitmeritz :— 

‘ Since, my dear sister, you wish to take upon yourself this great 
work of a peace, I beg you to send into France that Monsieur de Mira- 
beau. I will willingly make myself answerable for his expenses. He 
may offer 5,000 crowns to the favourite (Madame de Pompadour) for a 
peace ; he may make an even greater offer if she will at the same time 
promise to procure some advantages for us. You must feel how care- 
fully I am obliged to manage all this affair, and that I personally must 
never appear in it. The least whisper about it in England would ruin 
all. I believe that your emissary may also apply himself to his rela- 
tion (Cardinal de Bernis), who has become minister, and whose credit 
is rising day by day.’ 


The Margravine, taking the hint, despatched, to cajole Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, an ambassador whose tastes and dossier 
ought to have recommended him to her. In the first days of 
September M. de Mirabeau reached Paris, where he did his 
best to make De Bernis play upon the avarice of the favourite. 
But the cardinal’s influence was not unlimited, the mauvais 
sujet failed to make a conquest of Madame de Pompadour, and 
the cause of Frederic seemed too desperate to tempt her to 
take it under her protection. The King of Prussia learned, 
therefore, with disgust that he must look for no help in that 
quarter. ‘ Then,’ he wrote to his sister, ‘since the French are 
‘so proud, I leave them to their own perversity ; and I am in 
‘ full march to change the face of destiny.’ Brave words these, 
such as might have been uttered by Von Moltke when he 
was in full march upon Paris, and words which Frederic in th 
meantime effectually made good, November 1757, at Rossbach. 

This was not the mauvais sujet’s only embassy to Paris. 
Two years later, Choiseul had replaced De Bernis, whose 
cardinal’s hat only arrived, as he pleasantly said, in time to 
be a good umbrella from the storm of Madame de Pompadoutr’s 
displeasure—to shelter his yetreat from office. The inde- 
fatigable Margravine determined to sound the new minister, 
and Louis-Alexandre de Mirabeau, by appearing the second 
time in Paris to plead the cause of Prussia’s sovereign, asto- 
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nished his brothers both by his popularity and address. ‘ Our 
‘ brother had an interview yesterday evening with M. de Choi- 
‘seul in the woods of Marly... . The talk was good; it 
‘Jasted for an hour and a half.’ After this the mauvais sujet 
is no longer mentioned by his old sobriquet; he is called * Ger- 
‘ manicus,’ and regarded with the consideration due to his 
business, if not to himself. Nothing succeeds like success, and, 
moreover, Louis-Alexandre now appeared in the character of 
the reformed rake, and brought along with him a young German 
countess, ‘white and blonde, not talkative, and with many 
‘ quarterings, added the genealogy-loving Victor, who was 
soon able to report to the Bailli that this ‘Julie’ had been 
presented to their mother at Mirabeau. There the old lady 
became young again under the influence of a young and pretty 
woman, and of the only pleasure that her self-exiled son ever 
gave her. 

‘Iam charmed,’ writes the ever amiable Bailli, ‘to hear of our 
brother’s return, and of the good fortunes of Germanicus. He is bril- 
liant, and has depth also; so it is not astonishing that he makes his 
way. As for me, if I get on, I shall owe it to having found myself 
between you two, and to a certain tenacity in my character towards 
what I think right; while I care little for the favours of fortune.’ 


In these lines the character of the bon baiili, the second of the 
sons of ‘ Col d’ Argent,’ seems to have been portrayed by himself 
in a few strokes. ‘ He had the soul and the virtues of a hero,’. 
said the orator many years later, when speaking of the uncle 
who had been ever generous and kind to that misguided young 
lion’s cub—and the praise was not exaggerated. Jean-Antoine- 
Joseph-Charles-Elézar Riqueti, Chevalier de Mirabeau, Bailli 
and Grand Cross of the Order of Malta, was born at Pertuis 
in 1717. In face he resembled his mother, and there is no 
doubt that 

‘In him the savage virtue of the race, 
Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead,’ 


and that there was here a predominance of qualities not 
proper to his father’s eccentric nature. He proved himself to 
be incontestably the best moral production of a family where 
every quality was excessive, and where impetuosity too often 
turned to effrontery and to moral perversity. Not that he 
either was a lamb. His boyhood was wild and stormy, and in 
his career as a sailor he saw a great deal of hard service, and 
had many a struggle before he learned to rule the vivacity of 
his temperament and the warmth of his hasty speech. From 
on board the ‘ Mars,’ where he was serving as first lieutenant, 
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he was taken prisoner by the English. Capitaine de vaisseau 
at thirty-four, he was named at thirty-five governor of 
Guadaloupe. The Marquis Victor has in one of his books 
some remarks on the general unfitness of the French for 
colonists, made up, he says, as the emigrants are, of ‘ gaiety, 
‘ libertinage, lightness, and vanity ; often rogues, seldom honest 
‘folk; generally discontented, and almost always useless. 
‘ They have over them a governor and an intendant who both 
‘ pretend to rule, and are never by any chance of the same 
‘mind.’ Such governors, dressed in a little brief authority, 
doubtless play fantastic enough tricks; but the only thoughts 
of Governor Mirabeau were for the wellbeing of his temporary 
subjects, and for the redressing of abominable wrongs. His 
utterances on these topics recall the touching letters which 
Michael Speransky wrote from his Siberian government to his 
daughter Elizabeth. There is the same absence of pretension, 
the same tenderness for suffering, the same wondering disgust 
at the heartless roguery that surrounded him. 


‘I soon saw that it was impossible to root out all these abuses at 
once; but it was necessary to attack them, and that I have done to the 
best of my power. It is true that I have brought back good faith into 
trading—that is not much—but God only asks from me my time and 
endeavours, and He is my witness that I do not spare myself, and that 
I have prevented murders. . . . I have the satisfaction of hearing that 
people are pleased with my administration, and do justice to the good 
intentions I have. . . . The rogues, of whom we have no small num- 
ber, now tremble, and honest folk are glad; while the poor know that 
justice will be done without respect of persons. They say that their 
governor’s door is open to them at all hours, and the whole colony is 
aware that not one of my people would dare to prevent the smallest or 
poorest black from telling me his business. They know also that I 
will not hear of ill-earned presents; that I have neither wife, nor 
mistress, nor child, nor relation, nor friends; and that I am a true 
Melchisedec, a man who neither drinks, nor plays, nor keeps open 
house, and who will not fail to see justice done, except through some 
error of his judgment. . . . Lies grow on these colonists’ lips like the 
cedars in Lebanon, but I am up to their tricks now. . . . Never dida 
monk at La Trappe lead a harder life.’ 


Some staff appointments fell to Captain Elézar de Mirabeau’s 
share, and he was the author of many works on practical 
questions of seamanship; but the profligate and ungrateful 
court of Louis XV. had no rewards for this excellent officer.. 
Though presented by his kinsman, Cardinal de Bernis, and 
recommended by his brother’s friend Quesnay to Madame de 
Pompadour, she took a dislike to him. The sailor would 
have been justified in complaining, as his father once did to 
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Louis XIV. : ¢ Sire, si quittant vos drapeaux j’étais venu 4 la 
‘ cour payer quelque catin, j’aurais mon avancement, et moins 
‘ de blessures.’ Neither of these heroic officers, father or son, 
had the temper of a courtier, and the Duc de Vendéme had 
been right when he said of ‘Col d’Argent’ that he was a 
better man to present to the enemy than to the king. 
‘ Now,’ cries this honest sailor, ‘ I repeat it: hurricanes, waves, 
‘cannon-balls, hunger, thirst, and the plague are all things 
‘to which the children of Adam are exposed as heirs of the 
‘punishment of their common ancestor, and I myself have 
‘never found them so unbearable as to take myself out of 
‘the way of them, but these anterooms will certainly drive me 
‘mad.’ Quitting them all in disgust, he retired to Malta, 
where he eventually obtained such a rich commanderie as to be 
sent home rich enough to live in France. There, at Mirabeau, 
after the castle had been deserted by his eldest brother, he 
spent his days in collecting old books and writing new ones, 
and in mediating between the grim contrariety of tempers and 
interests that kept up such incessant broils in the family of the 
Marquis Victor. He lived to see the castle sacked by the mob 
of Manosque, survived his brother and both his nephews (as 
well the cadet nicknamed Tonneau, as the orator, whose re- 
mains 200,000 Frenchmen escorted to the Panthéon), and in 
1792 he retired to Malta, where his death, in 1794, only pre- 
ceded by four years that of the Order of the Knights of Malta. 
The pages devoted in this work to the description of the state 
of Malta under the frivolous and luxurious government of the 
Order, are singularly original and interesting, but we are 
compelled to pass them over in silence. There, as elsewhere, 
the honest Bailli did his duty. 

It is time for us now to devote our attention to the head of 
the house, to Marquis Victor, ami des hommes, the eldest born 
of the three sons of ‘Col d’Argent’ and of Francoise de Castel- 
lane. His life, his doctrines, his labours, his errors and his mis- 
fortunes will bring us to the close of the eighteenth century, 
and of the ancien régime in France. 

Gibbon, after dining with him one night at Madame de 
Bontems’, says of him: ‘ This extraordinary man has imagination 
‘enough for twelve, and yet not common sense enough for one.’ 
This was in the spring of 1765, and such was still the impres- 
sion conveyed by aman of fifty years ofage. Yet it might have 
been supposed that time and philosophy would in half a cen- 
tury have taken their effect and partly tamed a nature which his 
brother officer De Vauvenargues described at a much earlier 
date as ‘ ardent, bilious, restless, proud, more unequal than the 
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‘ seas, and passionately greedy at once of pleasure, knowledge, 
* and distinctions.’ He was, indeed, a man so various that he 
was not only an epitome of the good and bad qualities of man- 
kind, but the embodiment of several régimes, at once in ad- 
vance and fallen behind the tendencies of the age in which he 
lived. Born in Provence in 1715, the child of a woman whose 
virtues were of the antique sort, he had for his sire a soldier 
whose temper was that of the chivalrous times of Du Guesclin, 
if not rather of the fabulous Provencal age of the quatre fils 
Aymon. Victor de Mirabeau was soldier, pedant, litigant, 
rake, and economist, and his life of seventy-four years takes us 
at one stride from the rough archaic era of ‘ Col d’ Argent’ to 
the Revolution of 1789, of which his son Honoré-Gabriel was 
the fiery and eloquent embodiment. 

Victor began his career at fourteen years of age as an ensign 
in the regiment of Duras. He fought at Dettingen, and when 
he received the grand cross of St. Louis let us hope that he 
received along with it the praises of that maimed veteran, his 
father, who had sent him, when little more than a child, to carry 
the colours of the King of France under the eyes of the King 
of England. 

It would appear likely to us that brothers who were sepa- 
rated before the age of fourteen, and compelled to run the race 
of manhood in widely distant parts of the globe, might entertain 
but little affection for each other. Among the Mirabeaus, 
however, everything turned out as no one expected. This 
Marquis Mirabeau, who vowed an eternal friendship with Sac- 
conay and Quesnay, and was enslaved by Madame de Pailly, 
who quarrelled with his wife and persecuted his son, who 
praised liberty and took out fifty-seven lettres de cachet against 
his nearest relations, and had lawsuits with his tenants while 
inditing books on the rights and the happiness of labourers, 
loved his sailor brother from first to last with a deep and en- 
during tenderness. It is true that the Bailli was worthy of all 
love and of all confidence, and that his affection was most 
loyally returned. ‘ Had you not been my brother, and had we 
‘ only met in the world, you would still have been my friend, 
wrote the bronzed sailor, ‘ which does not, however, mean that 
‘ I am always of your way of thinking.’ The boyish letters of 
these devoted brothers are missing, but there exist now, in the 
possession of the Montigny family, 4,000 letters which, from 
December 1753 to July 1789, were exchanged between them. 
Such a mass of correspondence is perhaps unequalled in any 
domestic history ; but in this, as in everything else, the Mira- 
beaus knew nor stint nor measure, and the last of these pages 
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was traced by the marquis only three hours before death 
took him away from the Bailli’s long friendship, from his end- 
less lawsuits, and from the moral and political convulsions 
which his writings had done something to evoke. 

Carlyle says of this correspondence that it is ‘a monstrous 
‘ quarry, a mound of shot rubbish in eight strata, hiding valu- 
‘ able matter which he that seeks will find.’ We have already 
shown that the Mirabeau papers contain materials for many 
romances, and it remains for us now to touch on the graver 
topics which filled the thoughts and occupied the ever busy 
pen of the marquis. 

The first was the formation of a great house. He believed 
firmly in the Italian origin of his family, but the word family 
had no longer any charms for him; he dreamt of what the 
Polish nobles call ‘ bracgtwo,’ what in feudal France was termed 
a‘ maison.’ How to create that was to be his business, how to 
maintain it was to be the duty of his heirs. In 1747, he wrote 
a code of instructions for them, divided into such heads as 
‘ ambition—how to behave to the court;’ ‘on alliances ;’ ‘on 
‘ credit, and expenses ;’ and ‘on permanence at home.’ We 
shall see how Victor did behave at court, what a marriage he 
made, how he ruined himself, aud how, forsaking alternately both 
Mirabeau and Bignon, he died at Argenteuil, near Paris. So 
much for the difference between profession and practice. To 
tell the truth, the Marquis Victor’s sanity sometimes appears 
to us doubtful. If the final test of a sane mind be a secure 
and realised distinction between what we intended and what we 
have done, between what we saw in a sleeping or waking dream 
and that which really exists, then his brain was as subject to 
hallucinations as his theories were to contradictions. 

For some years he wrote and talked as the most feudal of 
grands seigneurs, abusing alike the roture and those who by 
mésalliances or by mere riches hoped to arrive at an ill-acknow- 
ledged equality with his caste. He was blind, and yet not 
blind to the signs of the times, and half aware, as he paced 
his terrace at Mirabeau, and heard the Durance rave under its 
steep, that he had reason to fear for his posterity something 
more than ‘ the heat of the sun’ or ‘the winter’s rages’ of 
the Provence to which he was soon to bid adieu. To the Bailli, 
then in Guadaloupe, he writes :— 


‘Ifthe men of to-day be, as you say, only intended to perpetuate 
their species, I doubt if the same can be prognosticated of their chil- 
dren. It is long since I have been saying that from 1560 to 1660 we 
had always civil wars, troubles, and factions, and from 1660 to 1760 
peace with decay, and I am of opinion that this era will go back to the 
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storms. I do not know if I have the second sight, but to date from f 
those lamentable misunderstandings of the people in 1750, which have ‘ 
caused the road from the Porte Maillot to St. Denis to be called the road 

of revolt (the toleration of the like name at all in the State giving food g 
for reflection)—dating, I say, from then, I seem to see the seeds of r 
troubles. The divisions between the clergy and the high courts are only , 
animated by the sharper measures which are intended to allay them. , 
The archbishop is exiled for not being exactly at the same point at 





which he was when the parliament was exiled, and brigands appear all r 
over the kingdom. Mandrin, the head of the smugglers, has routed b 
two regiments or detachments, killed thirty-five men, wounded many, P 
and taken three officers. . . . In a word, the times are threatening, and = 
the pilots cannot manage the ship, so that our nephews will have a 7 

9 


rough time of it.’ 


These subjects were later to fill the whole horizon of Victor’s a 
mind, taking whimsical and unexpected shapes as they loomed t 
large through the clouds of his aristocratic prejudices and of y 
his ‘personal ‘ambitions. In the meantime he hurried to take a step n 
by which the splendid edifice and the cloud-capped towers of his ‘ 
imaginary maison were all destroyed. By his marriage with 
Mademoisellede Vassan he obtained three estates anda lead mine, v 
but he loosened his ties to Provence, wearied his mother, and lost t! 
himself in the disgust of an ill-assorted union, and finally, by the fi 
costs of a separation, ruined himself and his family. Mademoi- y 
selle de Vassan, whom he married in 1743, was the heiress of s 


broad acres, farms, and chéteaux in the Limousin, but she was 
personally unknown to him when at twenty-eight years of age, 
and in pursuance of his theory of alliances, he left the service s 
where he had distinguished himself, and married the woman t 
whom he afterwards. called a most ridiculous creature and a \ 
* monstre de folie effrénée dans tous les genres.’ While count- 





0 

: ing on her acres it had never occurred to him to find out what I 

1 had been her education, or what might be the qualities of this v 
\f mother of the Mirabeaus to be; and no man ever was more 

fs unhappy than was this dogmatic marquis through nineteen tl 

{ years of marriage and twenty-seven years of estrangement. The E 

: vices, the absolute want of self-control, the shamelessness, and s 

; the violence of this woman were all bequeathed to three of her a 

a children, to the orator, to his monstrous cadet, the Vicomte a 

Is de’ Mirabeau, and to Madame de Cabris, whose coarse ti 

amours were scandalous even in a family where scandals were n 

sufficiently rife. The Vassan blood, with all its taints, made va 

wild work in the Mirabeau brains, and these children, ‘ nurtured ] 

‘ inconvulsions,’ grew up as partisans, confidants, and enemies fi 

of parents whom they neither loved nor respected. It is said a 


that on one occasion the young Gabriel-Honoré tried to inter- : 
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fere at an inopportune moment, and that his mother, by way 
of a conclusive argument, discharged a pistol at his head. The 
good Bailli often interposed, but was at length worn out, and 
reduced to telling the marquis frankly that ‘ never since the 
‘creation of the world was there such a wife as God has giver 
‘to thee, or such children.’ 

Madame Francoise, who had disapproved of the marriage, and 
regretted the consequent migration of the family from Mira- 
beau to the Limousin and to Bignon, was aghast at the faicts 
et gestes of her daughter-in-law; the disorderly life of her 
granddaughter Madame de Cabris pained her, and clouds 
gathered very thick over the evening of a noble life, which had 
also been a happy one in the days when they lived in Provence, 
and *‘ Col d’Argent’ first sent out her three sons on careers 
that might all have been careers of honour. That of Victor 
was now towards experiments, litigation, and dishonour, in the 
midst of a family of which he said himself that it was a 
‘dunghill such as no honest man would cover with his mantle.’ 

Nor was the marquis himself, though he said that morals 
were the strings of the political instrument of which laws are 
the tones, always guarded in his walk. In early life he had 
formed strong friendships, and now that he was middle-aged, 
worried, and outraged, he added to the family circle the con- 
stant presence of a Swiss lady, of a Madame de Pailly, full of 
graces, and rich, we are told, in personal as well as mental 
charms. Her friendship for the master of the house was of 
seven years’ standing when it began to excite the jealousy of 
the marquise and the comments of her Vassan relations. 
Victor was not a man likely to yield a point on remonstrance 
or on compulsion. Madame de Pailly liked her quarters at 
Bignon, where, in the marquis’s eyes, she appeared as the only 
woman who understood and valued him. She certainly enslaved 
him, and his children as certainly disliked her, and from 
their relations, though the marquis declared them to be sternly 
Platonic, Madame Frangoise suffered greatly in spirit. Per- 
sonally she liked the ‘ belle Bernoise,’ and, while she was glad of 
anything that pleased her son, she was probably not sorry at 
anything that displeased her daughter-in-law; but at the same 
time ‘Col d’Argent’s’ widow had religious scruples. She valued 
morality even though it were little regarded, and though ex- 
amples of illicit love were then being set in very high places. 
When at last, after nineteen stormy years, the marquis separated 
from his wife, she took care then to make the most of her wrongs 
at the hands of Madame de Pailly. Whatthey had been up to 
that time was in reality only known to the Swiss lady, who. 
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now at any rate advanced 42,800 livres to her friend to help 
him to foil his wife in a lawsuit. This debt the marquis 
never repaid her, and as it weighed heavily on his mind when 
he came to die, it was well that he could not foresee how the 
Terreur would finally prevent his executors from ever reim- 
bursing her. 

The separation between man and wife, which was begun with 
precipitation at Bignon, was carried through with all the vio- 
lence, high words, and mutual recriminations that characterised 
the Mirabeaus. The marquise, having brought the Limousin 
estates into the family, now claimed them for her private pro- 
perty. The marquis, who had many schemes to carry out in 
the country, and valued territorial greatness, would not resign 
them, but consigned his wife to a convent, and then began a 
lawsuit, famous and infamous in the history of causes célébres 
in France, which ruined himself, and further separated him 
from his now grown-up children. One daughter only, Madame 
du Saillant, sympathised with her father. Madame de Cabris 
threw in her lot with a mother who promised Jargesse to her, 
and to her lover, the adventurer Brianson, if they would help 
her to ruin the marquis. 

Then at last the head of this strange family, originally in- 
tended by him to found one of the great maisons of France, 
became like a stag at bay. He turned on his children, took 
out lettres de cachet, and published pamphlets till he made the 
world ring with misfortunes of which his wife also made no 
secret. Montpezat, meeting him one day, asked him if he had 
won his lawsuit. He replied that he had. ‘ Then where is 
* Madame la Marquise?’ ‘Ina convent.’ ‘And your son?’ 
‘In aconvent.’ ‘And your daughter from Provence?’ ‘ Ina 
‘convent.’ ‘Then you take a pleasure in filling convents ?’ 
* Assuredly, and had you been a son of mine you would have 
‘been in one long ago.” When roused, this learned marquis 
could speak as bluntly as ever spoke his father, to whom a 
tiresome man one day said in support of an opinion, ‘ And my 
‘brother thinks the same.’ ‘ Permit me,’ said Jean-Antoine, 
taking off his hat and bowing low, ‘to congratulate you on 
‘having a brother, as, but for that fact, you would be the 
* biggest fool in France.’ 

The angry marquise did not always remain in the convent 
that was selected for her residence. One day she appeared in 
her husband’s house in Paris, occupied his rapidly deserted 
room and bed, and was only ejected after a scene that Beau- 
marchais would have thought very effective, if rather broad. 
Her husband’s spirits were not always proof against the worries 
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and the isolation of this stormy life. Sometimes he seemed 
overpowered by his own troubles and by their repetition in the 
breach between his son Honoré and his wife, and by the death 
of the grandchild who was the sole offspring of that ill-starred 
union. ‘ If,’ he cried, ‘it were only reverses, they are the por- 
‘ tion of all men ; but I received my house healthy, flourishing, 

‘ without debts or lawsuits, perfumed with dignity and fixed in 
‘ the general esteem ; and now—in what a state! What an offer- 
‘ing to the succession bequeathed by my honoured forefathers ! ’ 
And there was yet a darker touch to be added to the picture. 
Either owing to some organic lesion, or to the repeated and 
distracting catastrophes of her household, Francoise de Castel- 
lane, best and greatest of the chdtelaines of Mirabeau, had 
become insane. By her son she was nursed with the greatest 
tenderness through a trial so bitter that, as he said, it had 
gone far to turn his own head. One of the draw backs to 
celebrity i is the ‘ fierce light that beats upon’ every detail of 
private life, and the fame of poor F ‘rangoise’ s misery, like that 
of the marquise’s vices, the marquis’s lawsuit, and of Gabriel’s 
eccentric youth, spread all over Europe. Many were the con- 
jectures made as to'the cause of the poor lady’s aberrations. 
She would not allow any woman to enter her presence; but 
when one recalls all that she had been made to suffer at the 
hands of the mauvais sujet’s actress, of the Vassan ladies, of 
Madame de Cabris, and Madame de Pailly, it is not astonish- 
ing that the sick brain feared to recognise one of her tormen- 
tors in any representative of their perfidious sex. 

Her illness lasted three years, and she was only released at 
the great age of eighty-four, when, in May 1769, they laid 
her in Saint-Sulpice, whence her coffin was removed by her 
son’s express wish to his vault in the Benedictine church of 
Argenteuil. He announced her death thus to the Bailli :— 


‘I had warned you, dear brother, that the next letter would announce 
to you that our revered mother had entered into the possession of a better 
life. It was at nine o’clock in the evening that we lost her who had been 
once the honour of her sex and the blessing of our house. For the rest, 
she had been in such a state that one could only pray for her release.’ 


Such, up to sixty years of age, was the life of the Mar- 
quis de Mirabeau, and in recording it, as well as in read- 
ing it, one has difficulty in realising ‘that it is meant to be the 
preamble to the history of one of the ‘ martyrs of liberty’—of 
a philosophical moralist who was one of the leading economists 
of the eighteenth century. 

The marquis received, as usual, his impulse towards the 
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study he was to pursue so hotly, and with so much loss to him- 
self, from an external and a personal influence—from contact 
with Quesnay. That learned, pleasing, and visionary man 
was the son of a ploughman, and from an obscure medical 
practice in the west of France had become the doctor of 
Madame de Pompadour. As such he had an apartment as- 
signed to him at Versailles; andthe king, who saw him therea 
great deal, was wont to call him his ‘ thinker. In his entresol 
Quesnay received all sorts of companions, and the conver- 
sations that occasionally passed within a few feet only of 
the royal favourite’s room, must have been startling in their 
frankness, if we may judge by the specimens which her atten- 
dant, Madame de Hausset, has preserved in her memoirs. In 
that establishment at Versailles the old saying of ‘ Like mis- 
‘ tress like maid,’ certainly held good; and Madame de Hausset 
long occupied, with regard to the philosopher of the entresol, 
the same equivocal relations which Madame de Pompadour 
held to the king. This gave the waiting-woman many oppor- 
tunities of hearing what was said both in and out of the royal 
presence, and the following conversation was noted down by 
her one day. Her brother, M. de Marigny, was already with 
Quesnay when the Marquis de Mirabeau and M. de la Riviére 
entered. Conversation turned on public affairs :— 

‘** This kingdom,” said Mirabeau, “is in a very bad way. There are 
neither energetic lines of policy, nor money to carry them out.” 

‘« Tt will never be regenerated,” said M. de la Riviére, “except by 

foreign conquest, as in China, or by some great internal earthquake 
and revolution. But woe betide those on whom that falls, for the 
French populace will set to work with no slack hand.”’ 
Madame de Hausset was so frightened that she withdrew. 
On another occasion the Marquis de Mirabeau came in, but 
his utterances seem to have been of a less apocalyptic nature. 
‘ Their conversation was very dull for me: n’y étant question 
‘ que du produit net,’ the famous shibboleth of these economists. 
Madame de Hausset, fearing that they were all rebels at heart, 
trembled for her learned lover and her place, but M. de 
Marigny told her that Quesnay and his friends were honest 
if chimerical thinkers, right enough in their aims, to which 
Turgot gave all his sympathy, but shooting wide enough of 
their mark. 

It is a strange symptom of the times, and a no less strange 
trait of this sect, that its members did not deceive themselves 
as to the incurable turpitude of society, as to that something 
rotten in the state of France which could be cured only by 
destruction; and that before reconstruction there must come 
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earthquake and tempest, mourning and desolation, and woes 
unparalleled. Both the encyclopedists and the clericals were 
now helpless to save. The excess of bigotry in the religious 
factions, alike in Molinists and in Jansenists, had not purified 
manners, though it had led to a rupture between the parlia- 
ment and an arbitrary king. Its manifestations produced re- 
action, not amendment, in the bystanders, while the doctrinaires 
were in their turn so bigoted as to make Duclos declare that 
he should be driven to mass and to vespers by way of a plea- 
sant change. The royal authority, however ill defined in 
theory, was simply tyrannical in practice; the nobles, leaving 
like the Mirabeaus their feudal estates and dignity, filled the 
city, the court, and the antechamber with their vanity, their 
intrigues, and their vices; and underlying all was a population. 
immense in numbers, rich in intelligence, ground by taxation, 
and appearing only as suppliants in Assemblies which were 
good for nothing but to register the decrees of the king. By 
the expulsion of the Protestants a great blank had been created 
in the industries of a nation which was now deprived of poli- 
tical importance; and a moral check had also been removed 
from the clergy, who had relaxed greatly in discipline since the 
days of Bossuet and Pascal, while they lived in a ceaseless 
strife with the parliaments. Rousseau, while he professed 
respect for Christianity and even for Catholicism, had in 
reality done more even than Voltaire to alienate his country- 
men and women from the creed and church of their forefathers. 
All these evils, ‘slowly broadening down from precedent to 
‘ precedent,’ were now deeply rooted, and too many vested 
interests were at stake to make reformation easy or gradual. 
The economists cast about for a palliative, for in admitting 
the state of France they, like all the Frenchmen of their day, 
were but the more dogmatical because they were obliged to 
restrict themselves to theory alone, and were never able to 
test by practice either ideas or measures. 

They fixed upon agriculture (probably because they re- 
sided in Paris), and founded upon its development their new 
scheme for national safety and human progress. The econo- 
mists of the latter half of the eighteenth century have been 
accused of promoting revolution. Such was never their inten- 
tion. They advocated the pre-eminence of a legal despotism, 
while the nation, thoroughly informed as to the laws, should 
be bound to observe them rigidly. All human society being 
by God subordinated in a natural order, property was to be 
held sacred; agriculture was the sole source of wealth, as it 
alone gave a produit net upon the expenses; all indirect taxa- 
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tion ought to be suppressed, and the total of the royal taxes 
diminished to one half; culture should be at the will and choice 
of the cultivator; free export of grain was not only to be per- 
mitted, but new ways (débouchés) were to be made through 
the country by canals and roads; government was to co- 
operate in lowering the cost of necessaries, by which means 
population would return, and the public loans and all the mal- 
practices of the fermiers were to be suppressed. The philoso- 
phers who asked for these things were assuredly only democrats 
in so far as they were sensitive to the tendencies of a genera- 
tion that was becoming essentially democratic. Towards such 
an issue Ja roture had long been moving. The subdivision of 
estates was an element constantly making for change; and, 
above all, there had been founded in France a republic of let- 
ters, which not only lent power and brilliancy to the tiers état, 
but handed over to it the spiritual empire of the world. It was in 
1735 that the Academy of Dijon had proposed ‘the Equality 
‘of Men’ as a theme to Jean-Jacques Rousseau; and how 
could the economists avoid imbibing democracy in Quesnay’s 
entresol, or under the gilded roofs and the high mansardes of 
royal Versailles ? 

It is, however, to wrong them to represent them as mere 
instigators of revolution, for revolution was but the logical 
result of the pressure which they felt, and which they were 
powerless to remove. Their position may more truly be de- 
scribed as holders of one of the many stations on the road to 
economic renovation. Along many stages of that road France 
had already passed, though her progress had, it is true, been 
anything rather than uniform. She had long left behind the first 
stages of violence and serfdom, when she arrived at the esta- 
blishment of property, and of that distribution of alms from 
the monasteries which may be regarded as the infancy of social 
science in Christendom. But the trammels of feudality and 
of monopoly still held her fast when, at the expiration of the 
Middle Ages, civil and religious wars came to retard her pro- 
gress for more than fifty years. The century of toleration 
which followed on the Edict of Nantes gave scope at last for 
the reforms and improvements by which first Sully and then 
Colbert had ennobled their respective tenures of office. Poli- 
tical economy, beginning to be recognised as a science which 
sets high aims before civilised communities, was not likely to 
be neglected during the reign when France, in arts as well as 
arms, was the greatest of the nations of Europe. The French 
populace, originally cultivators of the soil, possessed not only 
manufacturing and commercial talents, but under Colbert they 
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had a thousand opportunities by which they knew how to profit. 
In 1685, Louis XIV., however, determined to effect in religion 
that unity which was not only the beau idéal of policy and of 
philosophy in the seventeenth century, but was also the ex- 
press image of his personal and autocratic rule. He revoked 
the edict, and deprived France of half a million of her most 
industrious subjects. The next impulse towards social pro- 
gress must, therefore, come from another direction. No 
Utopia of the shop or loom need be thought of, for the bones 
of the craftsmen were whitening the valleys of the Cevennes, 
and the weavers were in Spitalfields. Men’s eyes thus turned 
to finance. Law’s bank was opened in 1716, under the pa- 
tronage of the Regent ; and when two years later it was erected 
into the Royal Bank, the inventor of the Mississippi Scheme 
was named Comptroller-General of the kingdom. The history 
of the bubble of the Rue Quincampoix is well known; but 
when it broke, when thousands of families had been ruined, 
and Law himself had fled the country, the event had made its 
mark on banking, and upon the economists who occupied them- 
selves with the numéraire and the multiplication of the means 
of wealth through finance. 

The study of social questions was not without its dangers 
even to economists who might not happen, like Law, to be 
adventurers or speculators. Vauban, the prince of engineers, 
lived to see his book on taxation burnt by the hangman; and 
his nephew, Boisguilbert, was exiled for the reforms which he 
in his turn was bold enough to advocate. What wonder then 
that Victor de Mirabeau should suffer for his opinions? He 
held distinctively those of the physiocrates, the economists of 
the second period of the eighteenth century, who, setting aside 
the question of the numéraire, gave the pre-eminence to the 
earth and to her powers. They held that the true wealth of 
nations lay in the soil, in the multiplication of food, and in 
the realisation on the part of the agriculturist of the famous 
‘produit net.’ This was to belong to the proprietors as a 
remuneration of their outlaid capital, and the higher the 
produit net rose the more the community prospered, first 
because of the increase in the quantity of produits dispo- 
nibles, and also because the augmentation of the produit net 
permits both proprietors and the State to increase the capital 
advanced. Those are undoubtedly the richest countries where 
the agricultural produit net is the highest, and experience has 
confirmed much of Quesnay’s theory, while the wider insight 
of Adam Smith came to convict him of error: first, in so far 
as he said that agriculture created the wealth, which it can but 
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manufacture out of the elements of the earth; and secondly, 
because he said that agriculture alone yielded that produit net 
which every well-managed industry can be made todo. No 
doubt Quesnay made some false deductions from undeniable 
facts, and of course Quesnay’s pupil exaggerated them, and 
every other theory of his master, who had been only justified 
in calling sterile those unproductive outlays which diminish the 
real riches of a kingdom. Now, as the decay of agriculture 
and the dwindling of the population were caused by the in- 
cessant wars of Louis XIV. and by the dragonnades, by the 
luxury of the nobles and the oppressive taxes, Mirabeau, in 
dwelling on these topics, touched upon dangerous ground. 
Had the marquis contented himself with generalising, with the 
cultivation of his own estates, or with a prose adaptation of 
the ‘ Georgics’ to the age of Louis XV., all might have gone 
smoothly with him, or at least as smoothly as matters could go 
with a landed proprietor who had, by the help of a canal and a 
lead mine, contracted 678,740 livres of debt. But Victor was 
in many respects a repetition of his father’s temperament, and 
from ‘Col d’Argent,’ who was quite capable of throwing an 
obnoxious taxgatherer into the Durance, he had inherited a 
hatred of the fiscal system. It was patently cruel and bad, 
and also shortsighted ; and the more the phystocrate recognised 
the earth’s powers to feed and bless the multitude, the more 
he denounced a system of which it had been once humorously 
said that ‘the imposts were seventeen times the value of the 
‘rental.’ Thus taxed, agriculture naturally could not be 
made to pay, and Jacques Bonhomme could not make a living, 
though in the marquis’s books, as in Quesnay’s tables, long 
pages of figures demonstrated that nothing could be simpler or 
surer than his gains. The marquis called his greatest book 
‘ L’Ami des hommes,’ and that name stuck to him, though, on 
account of the democratic flavour of its title, he had not signed 
it, but published it at Avignon with the initials L. D. H. It 
made a great sensation. The Dauphin, father of Louis XVL, 
declared that he had got by heart what he called the bréviaire 
‘des honnétes gens,’ and Grimm said of it that it deserved its 
reputation 


‘from the importance of its object. It is an apology for agriculture 
against the luxury and oppressions of a misguided government, in 
three large volumes 4to. ‘The author, the Marquis de Mirabeau, is a 
Provencal, and though young he has long since left the service—no 
doubt for some private reason of displeasure. He is the grandson of a man 
who took a dislike to Louis XIV. (Grimm is wrong; Victor, who left 
the army to marry Mademoiselle de Vassan, was the son of Marquis Jean- 
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Antoine). When this Mirabeau gave his resignation into the hands of 
Louis XIV., he said, “ Sire, I have the honour to thank your Majesty 
“for dispensing me after forty years of service from any gratitude to 
“your person.” But to return to this book. The boldness of it gives it 
great vogue, and as the government has been stupid enough to suppress 
it, this adds greatly to its reputation.’ 


The book was suppressed, and no wonder. The author 
remarked that the method now in vogue for collecting the 
royal taxes defeated its own object, and that ‘his Majesty, 
‘ with twenty millions of subjects, could not obtain their services 
‘for want of money.’ For this home-thrust, which must have 
been bitterly felt at the time, M. de Mirabeau was summarily 
shut up in Vincennes. He had certainly spoken freely when 
he said :— 


‘You are the first of the employés of your kingdom. All your time 
and all your labours belong to the public, and while all, or nearly all, 
can serve by paying attention to their particular sphere, you alone 
cannot turn aside for a moment from the object to which you are dedi- 
cated—that is to say, from the general weal—without doing a wrong and 
a manifest theft. ‘This charge is onerous, truly a very heavy one, and 
its weight is just the measure of the emoluments of all sorts which are 
yours. It is the wants of the people which make them consent to your 
sovereignty.’ 


This is one side of the question. The author was aware 
that it had been differently viewed at Versailles, where the 
nation was represented as existing for the king, and where the 
king in truth existed for Madame de Pompadour. He 
therefore changed the colours on his palette, and he painted the 
following sketch of Louis XIV., Fénelon, and Madame de 
Maintenon :— 


‘A great prince, born to command, and by the hand of Nature 
fashioned for a throne, lived from his youth upwards in civic strife. 
Surrounded at that age, which suspects nothing, with pomps and pre- 
judices, common enough in the most stormy courts, he was accustomed 
to hear the blame of all the miseries of his reign laid upon the ambi- 
tion of the nobles, the intrigues of the women, and the weakening of 
his authority. No one said to him that turbulent spirits are powerless 
to rouse a people, except when the people is miserable, or that he who 
in his own century and in history passes for the author of revolutions 
isonly a man displaced through the displacement of others, one who 
becomes the incendiary of his country by the strength of the very 
same qualities which should have made him her glory and her de- 
fender at a happier age. No one pointed out to him how interested 

Ministers gave the example of partiality; how the revenues of the 
prince were spent in liabilities of all sorts, at the same time that the 
public treasure could not suffice to the greed of the notables, or to the 
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wars of the country; . . . they took care, I say, never to point out 
these things to him. He believed through pride, and as of sys- 
tem, that arbitrary limitless authority was the basis of the happiness 
of a people, and of the lustre of the State. He sacrificed to this idol his 
person, his time, his most assiduous labour. He was young, he was 
brilliant, he was strong, he was splendid, he declined, he grew old, and 
all the springs of his empire grew old with him and before him. 
Towards the end of his reign this prince and his state were like the 
lion in the fable. One of his creatures, in his dearest favour and most 
particularly attached to his person, obtained from the prince that he 
should hear a man of genius whose systems appeared luminous, and to 
whom the prince had given an important post. The prince gave him 
a private and quiet audience, and for three long hours heard him; but 
his heart, too long nourished with flattery, would not open to the words 
of truth. A long reign, many years of business, always conducted in a 
spirit which is considered the right one, ill prepared a proud spirit to 
receive the seeds of simple truth. The heart has no longer a centre to 
conceive or to warm into life the germs of hope. The prince said as 
he went out, “ J have been listening to the most visionary man in my 
“ kingdom.” The principles of that most visionary man are collected 
here. When they in their turn shall have deceived as many kings, 
overburdened as many peoples, and destroyed as many states, as the 
contrary principles have deceived, overburdened, and destroyed, then I 
will subscribe to the judgment of the prince, most splendid example as 
he is of fortune and misfortune here below.’ 


This long extract breathes the very spirit of the Marquis 
Victor. If in it he attributes to Fénelon the task of trying in 
three hours to impress on the ruler of France the political 
axioms which he advanced in ‘ Télémaque,’ and which the physio- 
crates afterwards adopted, the rugged, emphasised style of this 
passage is that of a Mirabeau; so are the noble attitude, the 
proudly sorrowful accents, the self-confidence, the courtesy, 
the irony, and the despair. 


‘Thus,’ cries the marquis in conclusion, ‘thus did a virtuous man 
dare to express his thoughts at the footstool of a monarch who was 
awe-inspiring in his greatness. Thus thought a military hero (Vauban), 
and still more strongly were these important truths published by a 
citizen (Boisguilbert), whose simplicity caused him to be neglected by 
a dazzled age, but to whom posterity will accord the honour that is his 
due. As for me, happy in so far that I have no responsible charge, I 
fear only my Master and the laws. My weak voice is the organ of 
the thunders of justice and of truth, and it fears not to be stopped 
either by the hisses of intrigue or by the howls of cupidity. France 
is inexhaustible.’ 


Thus the marquis continued to prophesy until at least the en- 
durance of France was exhausted, and the curtain drew up for 
the most tremendous world-tragedy, in which kings, priests 
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nobles, and tax-gatherers were all ‘in one red burial blent.’ 
Then was seen the greatest portent of any age, when French- 
men, with the tools and arts of ten centuries of civilisation in 
their hands, became as savages, and when those who had been 
last, becoming first, swept away all the formulas of the ages. 
Then foremost upon a stage which had all the world for its 
audience stepped the heir of this far-seeing marquis, the Comte 
Gabriel-Honoré Riquet de Mirabeau, orator and tribune of 
the people of revolutionary France. ‘The time for his sort 
‘is coming, and not a woman in France but now carries about 
‘in her some Arteveld or Masaniello,’ complained the mar- 
quis. But surely, of all the sons born to women, none was 
ever stranger than this heir of the pedantic marquis, last of 
the Mirabeaus, rejected by the nobles of Provence, and now 
representing at Versailles the tiers état of Aix. His father 
had ill forgiven him crimes, outrages, flights, pamphlets, scan- 
dals, and disappointments without number, and the son had 
ill forgiven the prisons at Rhé and Chateau df, the foreign 
exile, the poverty, the convent, the Castle of Vincennes, the 
harsh judgments, the unloved childhood, and all the pain which 
had gone to form this hero of the National Assembly. Yet 
the marquis was proud of him, dimly seeing perhaps from his 
sick room at Argenteuil that the hour had come and the man; 
and they were more than half reconciled to each other when, 
on July 13, 1789, Victor de Mirabeau died. 

On July 15, the Bastille fell. Ninety years have passed 
since then, and in laying down M. de Loménie’s fascinat- 
ing pages one is struck by the originality and the power 
of these ancestors of the tribune. They were the last speci- 
mens of the old régime, which, be its faults and its scandals 
what they may, gave a larger scope to character and formed 
stronger types of men than the new régime and the era of 
liberty in France. We look in vain in modern times for 
that originality of character and that immutable adherence to 
principle, which were not rare in the French of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, under the fixed influence of mon- 
archical and aristocratic traditions. Democratic France has 
not proved the nursing mother of genius, and the spring 
seems to have dried up that furnished her either with great 
generals or great politicians; and now that Guizot and 
Thiers have gone over to the silent majority, and that Victor 
Hugo is growing old, we look in vain for any great examples 
of mental power. 

The temporal well-being of mankind is the gospel of the 
new régime, but is there not to be seen in these utilitarians 
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something of that manner of loving of one’s own life by which 
one really loses it? The acknowledged leaders of society 
have been pulled out of their niches to make the sovereign people 
happy, but democracy in France has become singularly and 
sadly commonplace. In the Chamber the manufacturer is 
jealous of the statesman, the man of letters hates his brethren 
of the craft, and in his turn has himself no friends. Even on 
questions of charity, religion, and education, men and women 
are separated, and we have the veriest of all Babels, such a 
divergence upon morals as makes society, in the old sense of 
the word, impossible. The old aristocracy has given place to a 
dozen indifferent copies of it; for France, being, as Victor de 
Mirabeau said, inexhaustible, is rich, so that an equality of 
expenditure may be remarked among Frenchmen. But it is 
the only equality, and, unless she takes warning by the self- 
caused ruin of Poland, it is impossible for France to be at 
peace within herself. Churchmen maintain their pretensions, 
while there still comes from beneath an ominous whisper of a 
new and more sweeping ‘social liquidation ;’ and though the 
race of Frenchmen still possesses some of that vast recupera- 
tive power which belongs to the Nature that Victor de Mira- 
beau praised, and of which it is a part, still their future gives 
but little promise of cure. 





Art. VII.—Cesar: a Sketch. By J. A. Froupr, M.A. 
London: 1879. 


rT one of his earliest published compositions Macaulay makes 
Julius Cesar the central figure in a fragmentary story of 
which the scene is laid at Rome on the eve of Catiline’s con- 
ea The tale opens with a conversation between two of 
atiline’s friends. Liigarius is strolling back from the Campus 
Martius to the Forum, when he overtakes Flaminius, who tells 
him what the political world is saying about the supper-parties 
at Catiline’s house. Cesar, in particular, has been indicated 
by Cicero as a dangerous person. Ligarius is astonished. 
Surely, he says, Cesar does nothing but gamble, feast, in- 
trigue, read Greek, and write verses. Flaminius, however, 
knows better. He has just lost a large sum to Cesar at play, 
and Cxsar had won the game while carrying on a flirtation 
which preoccupied him so much that he scarcely looked at the 
board. ‘I thought,’ says Flaminius, ‘that I had him. All at 
‘once I found my counters driven into the corner. Not a 
‘ piece to move. It cost me two millions of sesterces.’ While 
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the friends are still talking, the subject of their conversa- 
tion comes in sight—the elegant Cesar, whom the gay youth 
of Rome take to be merely one of themselves, but whose fea- 
tures can be read more truly by those who have felt his easy 
mastery of whatever he attempts. Slight as this early produc- 
tion of Macaulay’s is, it has always seemed to us to suggest 
how excellent a subject Cesar would be for a writer who 
united the qualifications of an historian with imaginative force 

¥ and dramatic power. Exact scholarship, laborious research, 
and literary skill have been abundantly devoted in recent 

times to the illustration of Cesar’s career; yet after all that 
has been done by Mommsen and by Drumann, by Merivale 
and by Long, by M. Victor Duruy and by the Imperial bio- 
grapher who in his account of the Gallic campaigns has at least 
made a solid contribution to military archeology, one thing still 
remained for a writer of Cwsar’s life to do—to give us a living 
picture of the man, faithful to such authentic traits as history 
has preserved, and lending unity to these by such touches as 
only a sympathetic imagination can supply. This is what Mr. 
Froude has essayed to do. He has approached his subject 
not simply as a stuglent of history, but also, and more pecu- 
liarly, in the spirit of a creative dramatist. An estimate of 
his work which aims at seizing that which is really distinctive 
of it will view it especially in the latter aspect. The book is 
not properly a critical study of the Fall of the Commonwealth ; 
it is rather an artistic study—a ‘ sketch’ as Mr. Froude calls 
it, a portrait as it might fairly be called—of Cesar’s character 
and work. The defects of Mr. Froude’s performance arise in 
nearly every case from the same general cause. He has gone 
| to the original sources, Latin and Greek, for the history of the 
period, and he has frequently used them with signal literary 

skill; but he has not always attended to the precise meaning 

of the texts on which he relies. The blemishes which result 

are of two classes. First, there is a certain number of small 
inaccuracies in regard to the interpretation of particular phrases, 

or to Roman political antiquities.* These inaccuracies lower 

* Thus there is a pervading confusion between the technical Roman 

sense and the ordinary modern sense of ‘ patrician’ and ‘plebeian,’ 
which comes out strongly when Mr. Froude infers Cesar’s early lack 

of political ardour from the fact that he had never been a candidate for 

™~ the tribuneship. Again, Mr. Froude seems to think that all the Leges 
Julie were Julius Cesar’s. The terms of the Lex Aurelia of 70 B.c. 

are not accurately described (p. 110), no mention bemg made of the 
tribuni erarii as forming one-third of the judices. The term equites is 
a stumbling-block to Mr. Froude; he renders it ‘ young lords’ where 
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the claim of the book in a critical sense, but will not, as a 
rule, seriously mislead the general reader, while the scholar 
will correct them for himself. Secondly, there are some in- 
stances of injustice, springing chiefly from the same source, to 
the characters of the secondary personages of the drama; 
these faults are of a graver nature, and ought to receive the 
author’s attention in the next edition of the work. Thus we 
would suggest that he should consider carefully what Professor 
Tyrrell urges in the Preface and Introduction to the first 
volume of his edition of ‘ Cicero’s Letters’ regarding Cicero’s 
relations to Cesar, to Clodius, and to Catiline, and regarding 
the question of Czsar’s complicity in the Catilinarian plot.* 
The estimate of Tiberius Gracchus is -hardly, we think, duly 
appreciative, and the verdict upon Lucullus appears to us 
unfairly harsh.f But it will not be the object of the following 
pages to examine the questionable points of Mr. Froude’s 
work in minute detail. This task has not been neglected by 
our predecessors in the criticism of the book; and having in- 
dicated the nature and bearing of these minor defects, we may 
therefore pass at once to the consideration of the larger ques- 
tions which Mr. Froude has raised. The, general conception 
of Cesar’s place in history which the ‘ Sketch’ unfolds, apart 
from those merits or flaws of workmanship which only the few 
can appreciate, constitutes its really distinctive interest, and 
it is to this that our remarks shall be chiefly directed. 

The first condition for a just estimate of Cesar’s public 
character and work is a clear perception of the point which the 
downward course of the Republic had reached at the moment 
when he entered on his career. Mr. Froude has aimed at 
satisfying this condition in the most complete manner, and has 


it simply means ‘knights’ (Sallust, Catil. 49) and ‘knights’ where it 
means ‘ cavalry ’ (Ces. de Bell. Gall. iv. 13). ‘ Libertini’ is rendered 
‘sons of freedmen.’ The ‘ gentile name’ is used as if it distinguished 
men of the same ‘cognomen’ like a modern Christian name, e.g. 
p- 382. The young Cesar’s complexion is described as ‘ sallow’ (p. 
68), but ‘ candido colore’ means ‘ fair ’ or ‘ pale.’ 

* As Professor Tyrrell remarks (and shows in a note on Cic. Ep. 1. 
xii. § 8), evidence is against the tradition of Cicero having defended 
Catiline on a charge of malversation in Africa ; as it is also against 
the story of Cicero’s intimacy with Clodia. Nor, again, is there any 
reason for referring nosti marinas in Cic. ad Att. i. 16 to an infamous 
adventure of Clodius. 

+ Pp. 22-24 (where, by the way, Plutarch’s account of the breach 
between Tiberius Gracchus and Scipio Zmilianus is not accurately 
reproduced), pp. 104, 114, 127, &c. 
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accordingly devoted several of his earlier chapters to a narra- 
tive of Roman affairs from the time of the Gracchi. This 
method has the advantage of developing his views in fuller 
detail, but we are inclined to think that it is injurious to the 
artistic effect of his sketch as a whole. Too long an interval 
elapses between the opening of the drama and the first appear- 
ance of the chief actor. Mr. Froude is seldom more effective 
than in describing the tendencies and characteristics of a period 
which presents vivid contrasts. In this case his object would, 
we think, have been better attained if he had compressed his 
preliminary narrative into a general survey, and had not made 
the reader wait so long for introduction to the central figure 
of the story. The first part of the book might be described as 
a detailed proof that the Roman aristocracy had become no 
less incapable of governing than the Roman mob. It would 
not be easy to bring any new charge against the Senate of the 
declining Republic; but the indictment has never been laid 
with more rhetorical force than by Mr. Froude. In following 
the chief points of this indictment, it will be convenient to 
recognise two periods: the first, from the Gracchi to Sulla ; 
the second, from Sulla to the first consulship of Cesar. 


‘The Senate,’ says Mr. Froude, ‘was the permanent Council of 
State, and was the real administrator of the empire. The senate had 
the control of the treasury, conducted the public policy, appointed from 
its own ranks the governors of the provinces. It was patrician in 
sentiment, but not necessarily patrician in composition. ‘The members 
of it had virtually been elected for life by the people, and were almost 
entirely those who had been questors, xdiles, pretors, or consuls; and 
these offices had been long open to the plebeians. It was an aristocracy, 
in theory a real one, but tending to become, as civilisation went for- 
ward, an aristocracy of the rich.’ 


This account is substantially correct, though, as we shall see 
presently, it scarcely brings out with sufficient clearness the 
character which had belonged to the Senate before it began to 
degenerate. We proceed to trace, with Mr. Froude, the pro- 
cess by which senatorial rule was finally discredited. ‘ Caius 
‘Gracchus had a broader intellect than his brother, and a 
‘character considerably less noble. The land question, he 
‘ perceived, was but one of many questions. The true source 
‘of the disorders of the Commonwealth was the Senate itself. 
‘ The administration of the empire was in the hands of men 
‘totally unfit to be trusted with it.’ Accordingly, after 
reviving the agrarian law, Caius Gracchus transferred the 
judicial functions of the Senate to the knights. ‘ How bitterly 
‘must such a measure have been resented by the Senate, 
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‘ which at once robbed them of their protective and profitable 
‘ privileges, handed them over to be tried by their rivals fortheir 
‘ pleasant irregularities,and stamped them at the same time with 
‘ the brand of dishonesty ! How certainly must such a measure 
‘ have been deserved when neither consul nor tribune could be 
‘ found to interpose his veto!’ But the Senate were equal to 
the occasion, and acted after their kind. ‘ Again, as ten years 
* before, the noble lords armed their followers.’ Caius Grac- 
chus was killed, and ‘ the surviving patriots who were in any 
* way notorious or dangerous were hunted down in legal manner 
‘ and put to death or banished.’ From this point down to the 
Sullan Revolution, Mr. Froude represents the Senate as merely 
going from bad to worse, giving more and more signal proofs, 
at each new crisis, of shameless selfishness and disastrous inca- 
pacity. Jugurtha bribes the senatorial commissioners sent to 
Africa, and then, ‘ with contemptuous confidence,’ comes over 
to Italy, loaded with gold, and bribes the senators themselves 
at Rome. When the wave of Teutonic invasion comes surging 
down the northern plains, the prating Senate are as helpless as 
the howling mob, and the country is saved by Marius and the 
legions. When the Italians rise in the Social War, and claim 
the franchise, the Senate discover that they must come to 
terms if they would escape destruction. They yield, and so 
gain a breathing-space. Presently the terrible Mithridates 
crosses the Bosporus, and Greece is up in revolt. As usual, 
the Senate are utterly unprepared, and this time there is an 
explosion of fury at Rome. No fleet, no army; the treasury 
empty; an aristocracy of millionnaires and a bankrupt State; 
the interests of the Commonwealth sacrificed to fill the purses 
of the few. The panic-stricken Senate command Sulla to save 
the Republic. But the people remember who opened the Alps 
to the Germans; they know how much is to be expected from 
a continuance of ‘the accursed system.’ They insist on 
having Marius. Sulla asserts his claim by marching on Rome, 
and then goes away to that campaign by which, after four 

ears, he brings Mithridates te sue for peace on his knees. 

o sooner is he gone than the democrats rise under Cinna. 
‘ Again, as so many times before, the supremacy of the aristo- 
* crats had been accompanied with dishonour abroad, and the 
* lawless murder of political adversaries at home.’ Democracy 
has its bloody triumph under Marius; and then the triumph 
of aristocracy is signalised with still more horrible atrocities 
under Sulla. . 

The Senate now enters on a fresh phase of existence. As 
an administrative body, it had hopelessly broken down. Sulla 
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gives it a new lease of life, and sends it forth on a new period of 
probation. The virtual effect of his reforms was to concentrate 
all independent power in the Senate; to give it the supreme 
control, legislative and executive; to make it ‘ omnipotent 
‘and irresponsible.’ Once more it fails, and now the failure 
is final and decisive. When Cesar was twenty-four years 
of age, the situation had already come to be this: the Roman 
dominion must suffer disruption, or the existing Constitution 
must be abolished. The mob manifestly could not govern, and 
the aristocracy had given irrefutable proof that they could not 
govern either. Sulla had framed for them the most favourable 
conditions that an absolute aristocrat could invent, and the 
result was universal disorder. Spain had been reduced to 
temporary submission only by the assassination of Sertorius. 
The sea was abandoned to buccaneers. ‘ Wolves calling them- 
‘selves Roman senators’ preyed at will upon the wretched 
eople of the provinces. Honest and industrious men were 
robbed of their hardly-earned property. Their wives and 
daughters were dishonoured, and protests only provoked fresh 
outrage. Nor was there any hope for the unhappy victims, 
since they were notjenduring the transient calamity of rule by 
a bad man—they were under the indefeasible tyranny of a 
dead hand. The insurrection of the slaves showed how the 
very foundations of Roman society were heaving beneath it. 
It was quelled, and six thousand miserable beings were impaled 
along the sides of the Italian highways; but the deadly disease 
was not remedied, it was only inflamed, by forcible repression. 
As the Servile War showed what Rome had to fear from the 
despair of the lowest, the conspiracy of Catiline revealed the 
danger which menaced it from the discontents of men more 
highly placed. Catiline’s followers were not only ‘ the dan- 
‘ gerous classes,’ the parricides, adulterers, forgers, brigands, 
pirates; their ranks included ruined men of birth and dis- 
satisfied men of wealth. The fact which gave the conspiracy 
a plausible significance and a dangerous cohesion was the 
general disrepute of the government. The trial of Clodius 
for sacrilege, resulting in his scandalous acquittal, brought 
fresh infamy on the Senate, causing Cicero, who believed 
that the Commonwealth had been founded anew in his own 
consulship, to say, ‘ Unless some god looks favourably on us, 
‘all is lost by this single judgment.’ It was, in fact, the most 
piaring example which had yet illustrated the depravity of the 
aw courts. The elections to the magistracies became every 
year more corrupt. Italy was parcelled out into vast estates 
cultivated by slaves. The colonists of the Gracchan system, 
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the military settlers planted on the lands by Sulla, had alike 
disappeared, and the agrarian problem remained to be attacked 
anew. Thus in every department of the State there was 
a crying need of reform when Cesar entered on his first 
consulship. The spirit in which he addressed himself to the 
task, as conceived by Mr. Froude, shall be described in Mr. 
Froude’s own words (p. 171) :— 


t ‘The consulship of Cesar was the last chance for the Roman 
aristocracy. He was not a revolutionist. Revolutions are the last 
desperate remedy when all else has failed. They may create as many 
evils as they cure, and wise men always hate them. But if revolution 
was to be escaped, reform was inevitable, and it was for the Senate to 
choose between the alternatives. Could the noble lords have known 
then, in that their day, the things that belonged to their peace—could 
they have forgotten their fish-ponds and their game preserves, and 
have remembered that, as the rulers of the civilised world, they had 
duties which the eternal order of nature would exact at their hands, 
the shaken constitution might again have regained its stability, and the 
forms and even the reality of the republic might have continued for 
another century. It was not to be. Had the Senate been capable of 
using the opportunity, they would long before have undertaken a re- 
formation for themselves. Even had their eves been opened, there 
were disintegrating forces at work which the highest political wisdom 
could do no more than arrest; and little good is really effected by pro- 
longing artificially the lives of either constitutions or individuals 
beyond their natural period. From the time when Rome became an 
empire, mistress of provinces to which she was unable to extend her 
own liberties, the days of her self-government were numbered. A 
homogeneous and vigorous people may manage their own affairs under 
a popular constitution so long as their personal characters remain unde- 
generate. Parliaments and Senates may represent the general will of the 
community, and may pass laws and administer them as public senti- 
ment approves. But such bodies can preside successfully only among 
subjects who are directly represented in them. They are too ignorant, 
too selfish, too divided, to govern others; and imperial aspirations 
draw after them, by obvious necessity, an imperial rule. Cesar may 
have known this in his heart, yet the most far-seeing statesman will 
not so trust his own misgivings as to refuse to hope for the regenera- 
tion of the institutions into which he is born. He will determine that 
justice shall be done. Justice is the essence of government, and with- 
out justice all forms, democratic or monarchic, are tyrannies alike. 
But he will work with the existing methods till the inadequacy of them 
has been proved beyond dispute. Constitutions are never overthrown 
till they have pronounced sentence on themselves.’ 


Mr. Froude’s view, then, is this. The Roman Constitution— 
the Republic with the Senate as the chief depositary of its 
powers—was irrevocably doomed from the moment that Rome 
acquired provinces to which the liberties of the Constitution 
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could not be imparted. But the doom was precipitated by the 
incapacity and the vices of the order from which the Senate was 
drawn. Cesar had a loyal desire to give the Constitution a last 
chance. This was the motive of his legislation in his consul- 
ship. He was affirming the only principles on which the 
existing fabric could be sustained. The senators ‘ groaned and 
‘foamed,’ but it was Cesar who was trying to save them in 
spite of themselves. He did his best; but their incorrigible 
perversity was too much for his disinterested devotion to the 
task of healing the commonwealth. His effort failed; and then 
only one course remained. 

The brilliant literary power with which Mr. Froude has 
urged the case against the Senate would lend strength toa 
weak cause. It is the more impressive because, as every 
student of history knows, the charges which it enforces contain 
a large element of truth. The senators who regarded an elec- 
tion as an occasion for giving bribes, and a seat on the judicial 
bench as an opportunity for receiving them—the senators to 
whom a provincial government meant a boundless license of 
rapine, who used the highest offices of state in the unscrupulous 
service of party or ‘family, who trifled with all grave matters, 
secular or sacred, and found the serious occupation of life in 
the superintendence of fish-ponds and aviaries—the senators 
whose habitual vices were not only those from which modern 
society revolts, but those which it has agreed not to name— 
these ‘noble lords,’ as Mr. Froude delights, with questionable 
taste, to call them, are by no means imaginary persons. Yet, 
as we follow the course of the eloquent impeachment, the im- 
pression gradually produced upon our mind resembles that 
described by a listener who was present in Westminster Hall 
when a master of invective not inferior to Cicero denounced 
the man who, in a distant province of our Empire, had abused 
responsibilities vaster than those committed to Verres. The 
vigour, the imagination, the fire of Burke’s opening narrative 
enchained the audience, but when he passed from narrative to 
comment,—when the charges of rapacity, cruelty, tyranny 
were reiterated in general terms,—his declamatory vehemence 
broke the spell. Mr. Froude’s statement of the case against 
the Roman Senate has a similar effect upon us. He first 
elicits the damning eloquence of facts, and then overlays it 
with the rhetoric of denunciation. 

It is evident that two distinct questions are inyolved in Mr, 
Froude’s statement of the political situation in the last years 
of the Roman Republic. The first question is: Was the main- 
tenance of the Constitution essentially incompatible with the 
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imperial position which Rome had acquired by foreign con- 
quest? The second question is: Were the actual circum- 
stances of the Constitution so desperate that there was nothing 
left for Cesar to do but ‘ to found the military monarchy,’ or, 
in other words, to make himself absolute ? 

The change made in the position of Rome by conquests 
beyond the Italian peninsula consisted in the extension of 
Roman power over subjects who could not become citizens. 
The privileges of free membership in the commonwealth might 
possibly be imparted to all Italians; but they could not be 
received, still less exercised, by the heterogeneous mass of 
populations who successively yielded to the Roman arms. If 
the practical difficultics of communication imposed by distance 
and by language could have been overcome, more insuperable 
obstacles would have remained. Deeply ingrained differences 
of civilisation, utterly alien modes of thought, would have 
made it impossible for the foreign races to coalesce into a free 
civic body with the members of the Italian commonwealth ; 
and, had it been otherwise, their adoption into that body would 
have been barred by the scorn with which the meanest of the 
victorious people regarded the noblest of the vanquished. So 
much must be fully conceded to those who maintain that the 
military monarchy was a necessity. The basis on which the 
government of the Republic rested could not have been 
widened in such a manner as to bring within the circle of its 
liberties all those around whom it had drawn the girdle of its 
dominion. Henceforth the self-governing Republic had also to 
govern dependents. The conditions for a successful performance 
of this latter task were mainly two—first, a thoroughly efficient 
military administration; secondly, a supply of provincial go- 
vernors with adequate political training, and under adequate 
control. The Senate, Mr. Froude holds, was ‘ too ignorant, 
‘ too selfish, too divided,’ to satisfy these conditions. We shall 
come presently to the actual state of things which confronted 
Cesar. We are now enquiring whether the Roman Constitu- 
tion was essentially and necessarily unequal to such a work. 
As Mr. Froude says, the Senate was ‘ in theory’ a real aris- 
tocracy. But we must remember that it had not always been 
so ‘in theory’ alone. During the most brilliant period of 
Roman history it had been a real aristocracy in fact. Govern- 
ment by the Senate was the result of the struggle between 
patricians and plebeians; and it was the Senate that ruled 
Rome from the end of the Samnite wars to the conquest of 
Macedonia—that is, during the earlier and more arduous part 
of her progress from Italian supremacy to universal empire. 
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The Senate of this period was not an oligarchy of birth or 
wealth, but a body of practical statesmen, representing the 
best popular judgment, and protected by life-tenure from ser- 
yility to popular caprice. Its control of the treasury, of the 
magistracies, and of foreign affairs was firm enough for poli- 
tical stability, but not too absolute for freedom. The periodi- 
cal scrutiny by the censors was not as yet a hollow form or a 

¥ pedantic farce, but operated as an efficient moral check. Above 
all, the Senate was responsible to an intelligent public opinion, 
which afforded the best guarantee against reckless appointments 
or corrupt measures, making itself felt both as an impulse and 

7 as a restraint. Mommsen holds as decidedly as Mr. Froude 

} that Cesar obeyed a necessity when he overthrew the Consti- 

) tution. In quoting Mommsen’s description, then, of the Senate 

as it was at its best,'we are not adducing the evidence of a too 

. partial witness :— 





‘Called to power not through the empty accident of birth, but sub- 
stantially through the free choice of the nation; confirmed every five 
years by the stern moral judgment of the worthiest men; holding office 
for life, and so not dependent on the expiration of its commission or on 


eS 


) the varying opinion of the people; having its ranks close and united 
, ever after the equalisation of the orders; embracing in it all that the 
. people possessed of political intelligence and practical statesmanship ; 
absolutely disposing of all financial questions and controlling foreign 
, policy ; having complete power over the executive by virtue of its brief 
8 duration and of the tribunitian intercession which was at the service of 
ad the Senate after the termination of the quarrels between the orders—the | 
0 Roman Senate was the noblest embodiment of the nation, and in con- 
e sistency and political sagacity, in unanimity and patriotism, in grasp of 
t power and unwavering courage, the foremost political corporation of | 
- all times—an “ assembly of kings” which well knew how to combine 
e despotic energy with republican self-devoteduess.’ 
t, The ‘ despotic energy ’ of such a Senate was calculated to 
ll be at least as effective, for the purposes of empire over foreign 
d subjects, as the despotic energy of a single will; while on 
1- other grounds it was decidedly to be preferred, as not depend- 
c ing on the equilibrium of a single character or the term of a 
S- single life. ‘This was proved by experiment. For more than 
0 acentury and a half the Senate efficiently discharged imperial 
of duties, duties the same in kind, though not so wide in scope, 
n- «$4 2 those which were afterwards performed by the military 
en monarchy. The increasing compass of the Roman dominion 
ed might demand many modifications of detail, the addition of 
of many special appliances, in the constitutional machinery. But 
rt it cannot be said that the scheme of the Constitution itself was 
e. essentially and fundamentally inadequate to imperial require- 
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ments. Ifthe act by which Cesar overthrew the Constitution 
is to be defended as a political necessity, it must be defended 
on the ground that the Constitution had become diseased be- 
yond the hope of remedy. 

The process of decay, which the Gracchi made the first 
serious effort to arrest, might be described as the break-up of 
‘an aristocratic commonwealth into two elements, an oligarchy 
and arabble. The Senate was losing public spirit, and the 
people were becoming incapable of expressing or enforcing a 
public opinion. Sulla’s legislation was the crisis. It does not 
greatly matter, for our present purpose, what precise view we 
are to take of Sulla’s personal character and genius. The 
high-born voluptuary who, tearing himself away from dinner- 
parties and actresses, condescends to become the greatest 
soldier and then the greatest statesman of his age, and finally, 
having made these sacrifices, returns to the pursuits of his 
choice, has naturally exercised the imagination of literary 
artists. We may conceive him, if we please, as the inspired 
Don Juan of politics, or we may take the prosaic view, and 
set him down as a more ordinary compound of ability, cruelty, 
and lust. But at any rate there is no doubt as to the distine- 
tive mark of his work. It was the remodelling of an oligarchy 
by an oligarch. The oligarchy was almost destitute of virtues, 
and the oligarch was wholly exempt from illusions. To para- 
phrase his own saying, he built the fortress, but he could not 
answer for the garrison. Mr. Froude thoroughly appreciates 
this aspect of the achievement; but it has another aspect to 
which, we think, he scarcely does justice. Sulla was, indeed, 
an aristocrat of the aristocrats; his object was to place the 
rule of the aristocracy on a permanent basis ; but in doing this 
he was not merely the champion of the optimates against the 
democrats; he was what any clear-sighted legislator, armed 
with such powers, must necessarily be in such times—the 


vindicator of order against anarchy. Montesquieu is by no _ 


means a great admirer of Sulla; he points out various ways in 
which Sulla undermined the Republic, by relaxing the disci- 
pline and stimulating the avidity of the army, by setting the 
example of entering Rome in arms, and so violating the asylum 
of liberty, by those proscriptions which made men feel that 
there was no safety save in the camp of a faction, and thus 
estranged them from the common cause. But he recognises 
that Sulla’s measures were, at least calculated to restore the 
reign of law; and therefore, we think, Montesquieu’s view of 
Sulla is, on the whole, fairer than Mr. Froude’s. The system 
which Sulla established could not, indeed, escape early disaster 
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when administered by the men in whose hands he was com- 
pelled to leave it; nor, even if these administrators had been 
more efficient, could it have been permanent without reform. 
Still, we must credit Sulla with having made the best, on his 
own principles, of an almost desperate situation. On the 
assumption that an oligarchy must bear rule by the strong 
hand, the first duty of legislative prudence was to construct 
¢ an impregnable citadel. A less prejudiced observer might 
probably have seen then, as it is more easy for us moderns, 
wise after the event, to see now, that this assumption was fatal 
to the oligarchy itself, and disastrous to the commonwealth. 
At the moment when Sulla interposed, two courses were 
possible, though not equally easy. One course, that which 
Sulla took, was to reconstitute the oligarchy in the oligarchic 
sense, by a more intense concentration of powers. The other 
course, more difficult, but perfectly feasible for an able and 
resolute dictator, was to reform the oligarchy in the direction 
of true aristocracy, by bringing the Senate back as much as 
possible to the type of that Senate which had ruled Rome from 
the overthrow of the Samnites to the overthrow of Carthage. 
Aman who had attempted this would have offended the ultra- 
oligarchs and. failed to satisfy the ultra-democrats ; but the 
Right Centre and the Left Centre would have been with him ; 
and, with the peculiar powers of a Roman dictator, he might 
have left the irreconcilables to be converted by the soothing 
counsels of time or the sharper admonitions of self-interest. 
The first step towards the successful attainment of this object 
would have been to recruit the Senate, not, as Sulla did, ex- 
clusively from that order of which it embodied the vices, but 
in a certain proportion, to be gradually inereased, from the 
educated part of the upper middle class, or, in Roman phrase, 
from the best Equites. The next step would have been a 
Land Act, having for its object to restore the class of small 
farmers, and so to create a healthy nucleus for a lower middle 
class. When Sulla planted his military colonies, he was the 
Cadmus of agrarian reform; he was sowing the face ot the 
land with dragon-seed from which armed men were to 
start up. The gradual disappearance of these settlements 
under the grinding pressure from:above meant not only what 
the failure of the Gracchan scheme meant, the extinction 
of so many peasant-holders; it meant, further, that the 
active elements of disorder were reinforced by innumerable 
adventurers of military instinct and aptitude, ready for any 
civil war that promised to repair their fortunes. The dis- 
tempers of government and society with which Sulla attempted 
VOL. CL. NO. CCCVIII. LIL 
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to deal were already beyond the reach of normal legislation, 
which might occasionally mitigate the virulence of particular 
symptoms, but could not penetrate to the deeper springs of 
evil. A dictator, with plenary authority and of intrepid 
ability, was indispensable, if the progress of the disease was to 
be arrested. Such a dictator, acting in the temporary political 
vacuum caused by the suspension of ordinary forces, might 
replenish the failing sources of health, reinvigorate the sound 
parts of the Constitution, and, after the breathing-space which 
his own supremacy secured, launch it on a new term of exist- 
ence, in which the fortified powers of life should battle with 
better hope against the insidious approaches of decay and 
death. The decline of the Republic presents only two moments 
at which such a dictator appeared and such an enterprise was 
possible. The first moment was when Sulla stood triumphant 
above the prostrate democracy, and used his victory to en- 
trench the oligarchy in the most unassailable position that he 
could devise. The second moment was when the end of the 
Civil War left Caesar supreme over the Roman world. 

The peculiar fascination of Cesar’s career for our days de- 
pends partly on the rather delusive facility with which modem 
society, especially perhaps English society, thinks to recognise 
its own features in the Roman society of Cesar’s time. The 
mirror is hardly flattering—certainly not when it is held up by 
the deft hand of Mr. Froude. 


‘It was an age of material progress and material civilisation; an age 

of’ civil liberty and intellectual culture; an age of pamphlets and 
- epigrams, of salons and dinner parties, of senatorial majorities and 
electoral -corruption. The highest offices of state were open in theory 
to the meanest citizen; they were confined in fact to those who had 
the longest purses, or the most ready use of the tongue on popular 
platforms. Distinctions of birth had been exchanged for distinctions 
of wealth. The struggles between plebeians and patricians for equality 
of privilege were over, and anew division had been formed between the 
party of property and a party who desired a change in the structure of 
society. The free cultivators were disappearing from the soil. Italy 
was being absorbed into vast estates, held by a few favoured families 
and cultivated by slaves, while the old agricultural population was 
driven off the Jand and was crowded into towns. The rich were extra- 
vagant, for life had ceased to have practical interest, except for its 
. material pleasures; the occupation of the higher classes was to obtain 


money without labour, and to spend it in idle enjoyment. Patriotiam / 


survived on the lips, but patriotism meant the ascendency of the party 
which would maintain the existing order of things, or would overthrow 
{it for a more equal distribution of the good things which alone were 
“valued. Religion, once the foundation of the laws and rule of personal 
‘eonduct, had subsided into opinion. The educated, in their hearts, 
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mn, disbelieved it. Temples were still built with increasing splendour ; 
ler the established forms were scrupulously observed. Public men spoke 
f conventionally of Providence, that they might throw on their opponents 
a the odium of impiety; but of genuine belief that life had any serious 
pid meaning, there was none remaining beyond the circle of the silent, 
s to patient, ignorant multitude. The whole spiritual atmosphere was 
cal saturated with cant—cant moral, cant political, cant religious; an 
ght affectation of high principle which had ceased to touch the conduct, and 
and t flowed on in an increasing volume of insincere and unreal speech.’ 

= Social resemblances between widely different ages may be 
vith interesting and instructive even when they are little more than 
ond superficial ; they become dangerous only when they are made 
ani the basis of false political parallelisms; and, unlike some 
we writers of the day, Mr. Froude has avoided this error. Yet 
basal when he says that ‘on the great subjects of human interest, 
pas ‘on morals and politics, on poetry and art, even on religion 
4 he ‘itself and the speculative problems of life, men (in Czsar’s 
the ‘ time) thought as we think, doubted where we doubt, argued as 
‘ we argue, aspired and struggled after the same objects,’ he 

ade is surely stating an analogy too much as if it were an identity. 
dams The moral and mental history of modern civilisation may pro- 
wate duce fruits which, at a certain stage of growth, resemble the 
"The fruits of two thousand years ago; but they are of a different 
ap by stock, and, as their root is different, so will be their distinctive 
development. When Kingsley sought to show us ‘ old friends 

‘with new faces’ in the Roman Empire of the fourth cen- 

“ tury, he created one of the most powerful characters in fiction, 
aan Raphael ben Ezra; and as surely as Raphael ben Ezra is 
theory an intelligent sceptic of the nineteenth century in ancient 
0 had costume, so surely are the men of Cesar’s age, even when they 
opular come upon the stage amid scenic accessories of a modern 
nctions cast, widely separated in mind and heart from our own. We 
quality are not, of course, questioning the analogy which Mr. Froude 
een the has traced with such vivid effect; but we think that it is 
~— important to guard more carefully than he has done against 
milla supposing the analogy to be something more. A literal inter- 
= all pretation of the infelicitous platitude that ‘history repeats 
» extra ‘itself’ has often set students of the past on a false track, and 
for ite has sometimes lent colour to political sophistries—never more 
> obtain signally than in our own time, and never more audaciously 


ne party of Cesar. In Cesar’s character there is this special attrac- 
erthrow tion for the modern historian or essayist, that it furnishes 
a be him with a magnificent outline which he can fill up very much 


haath as he pleases. Ina conjectural biography of Shakespeare it 


triotiam \ than when the alleged precedent has been drawn from the life 
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would be desirable to avoid representing him as morosely 
ascetic, or as consumed by a restless solicitude regarding the 
fate of his publications; and similarly there are a few car- 
dinal errors which every well-informed biographer of Cesar 
is expected to shun. Cesar must not be drawn as an intem- 
perate conqueror or an ambitious visionary; but when his 
‘clemency,’ his self-mastery, his inexhaustible energy, and the 
intensely practical character of his comprehensive genius have 
been noted, all the subtler traits of personality, all those 
living touches which distinguish a man from a list of qualities, 
may be supplied with a large freedom of discretion. 

No one has seen this more clearly than Mommsen, or has 
turned it with more brilliant effect into a crowning theme of 
passionate panegyric. This character without characteristics, 
he exclaims, is but a nature without deformity or defect. ¢ As 
‘the artist can paint everything except consummate beauty, 
‘so the historian, when once in a thousand years he falls in 
‘ with the perfect, can only be silent regarding it. For nor- 
‘mality admits doubtless of being expressed, but it gives us 
‘only the negative notion of the absence of defect; the secret 
‘ of nature, whereby in her most finished manifestations nor- 
‘ mality and individuality are combined, is beyond. expression.’ 
And so the rapture which thus declares itself inarticulate has 
no resource but an enthusiastic parody of the immortal 
lover’s words, ‘ beati gli occhi chi la videro viva,’ blessed are 
the eyes which beheld that perfection in the flesh. Such per- 
fection, it need not be added, would not have overturned the 
Roman Constitution to gratify personal ambition, or unless 
this had been the best course which the loftiest human wis- 
dom could devise. Mommsen justifies the act of Cwsar in 
substituting his own rule for that of the Senate by precisely 
the same reasoning which he employs to justify the Senate of 
an earlier period for superseding the rule of the people. In 
each case the usurpation was rendered legitimate by ‘ exclu- 
‘sive ability to govern.’ 

Now it is perfectly true that the Senate, as Caesar found 
it at the end of the Civil War, had become incapable of 
governing. The question is whether Cxsar, armed with the 

wers of the dictatorship, could not have reformed the 

enate on a firmer basis than that selected, at the last op- 
portunity, by Sulla—on the basis, namely, not of oligarchy, 
but of true aristocracy—of the Conservative Republic; and 
whether, when Cesar, instead of doing this, established ‘ the 
‘military monarchy ’—that is, made himself military autocrat 
—he was obeying the dictates of necessity or of ambition. 
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For our part, we believe that, as all Cesar’s abilities united 
to make him a consummate impersonation of the Roman 
faculty of command, so the sovereign motive of his nature 
was the love of power. Very possibly he may have brought 
himself to believe that no other course was open to him than 
that which he adopted. Such a mental phenomenon has not 
been rare when supreme gifts have had to struggle with 
supreme temptation. But when it is asserted that there was 
nothing else possible for him to do, this is an assumption which 
would not even be plausible were it not for Cesar’s tower- 
ing eminence in practical ability, military and political, above 
all the other men of his day. His advocates, who usually 
delight in theoretic apologies for their practical hero, might 
almost quote Aristotle’s remark that, if you can only find your 
god-like man, then clearly you ought to make him king. 

This personal pre-eminence has in our day enlisted in Cesar’s 
cause three strains of sympathy, two of which are more or less 
respectable, while the third has had the prestige of success. 
The worshippers of heroic force have grovelled before him 
with all the humility of their strong hearts; those who be- 
lieve that Providence is always to be found with the big bat- 
talions have recognised in Cesar an instrument of Heaven; 
and the doctrine that a soldier of fortune is entitled to be a 
military autocrat, if he can, has paid Cesar the compliment of 
distorting his name. Mommsen is a philosophic panegyrist of 
force, who appears to have the ambition of proving how com- 
pletely a man of letters may be exempt from everything like 
weak sentiment. His adoration of victorious strength, more 
cynical than Carlyle’s, is capable not only of idealising unscru- 
pulous success, but also of spurning noble defeat ; there is too 
much: of ve victis in his way of describing the fall of the 
Commonwealth —the sword is hurled with too open bravado 
into the scale ; and if his eloquent rhapsody on Cesar has the 
excuse of a generous extravagance, common sense and fair- 
ness are alike shocked when we are asked to believe that 
Cicero was a nonentity who could not excel even in oratory, 
and when Cato’s epitaph is a remark on the irony of the 
fate which had decreed that the epilogue of a great tragedy 
should be spoken by the fool. But Mommsen has at least 
taken care that his defence of Cesar’s autocracy on the plea of 
‘exclusive ability to govern’ shall not be confounded with 
modern Cesarism. History, he says, must not refuse due 
honour to the true Cwsar because her verdict may help false 
Cesars to beguile the unwary. ‘ History, too, is a Bible, and 
‘if she cannot any more than the Bible hinder the fool from 
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‘ misunderstanding and the Devil from quoting her, she, too, 
‘ will be able to bear with and to requite them both.’ 

The appeal of modern Cesarism to the career of Julius Cesar 
involves, in fact,a double fallacy. The first fallacy consists in 
representing Cesar as expressing and fulfilling the will of the 
people by founding the military monarchy. Cesar happened, 
indeed, to have been at the head of the popular party, and 
that fact contributed in several ways to make his assumption 
of supreme power more plausible; but the will which he ex- 
pressed and fulfilled when he became absolute was neither that 
of the democracy nor that of the oligarchy; it was a more 
important one, namely, his own. If Pompey had conquered 
in the Civil War, he also might have founded a military abso- 
lutism, had his qualities been equal to the task; but modern 
apologists would then have found it more difficult to represent 
the victorious leader of the oligarchy as interpreting the desire 
of the people. The second fallacy consists in supposing that 
such a crisis as that which had arrived in the Roman society 
of Cesar’s day could really recur in a modern society which is 
not based on slavery, and which possesses representative insti- 
tutions. The only part of the nineteenth-century world in 
which such a crisis was even possible has been secured against 
that remote contingency by the events which saved the in- 
tegrity of the American Union. A theory of imperialism 
which ignores these profound differences is spanning an im- 
passable gulf with a bridge of cobwebs. Mr. Froude’s view 
of Cesar’s work has thus much in common with the two which 
have been noticed, that he also regards it as a work of neces- 
sity. He thus sums up the situation at the close of the Civil 
War (p. 435) :— 


‘Thus bloodily ended the civil war which the Senate of Rome had 
undertaken against Cesar to escape the reforms which were threatened 
by his second consulship. They had involuntarily rendered their 
country the best service which they were capable of conferring upon it, 
for the attempts which Cesar would have made to amend a system too 
decayed to benefit by the process had been rendered for ever impossible 
by their persistence. The free constitution of the Republic had issued 
at last in elections which were a mockery of representation, in courts 
of law which were an insult to justice, and in the conversion of the 
provinces of the empire into the feeding grounds of a gluttonous aris- 
tocracy. In the army alone the Roman character and the Roman 
honour survived. In the imperator, therefore, as chief of the army, 
the care of the provinces, the direction of public policy, the sovereign 
authority in the last appeal, could alone thenceforward reside. The 
Senate might remain as a Council of State; the magistrates might bear 
their old names and administer their old functions. But the authority 
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of the executive government lay in the loyalty, the morality, and the’ 
patriotism of the legions to whom the power had been transferred. 
Fortunately for Rome, the change came before decay had eaten into 
the bone, and the genius of the empire had still a refuge from platform 
oratory and senatorial wrangling in the heart of her soldiers,’ 


The flaw in the reasoning here consists in omitting to dis- 
tinguish between the position occupied by Cesar in his first 
consulship, before the Civil War, and the position which he 
occupied as dictator at the end of it. Sulla, before his deci- 
sive victory over the Marian party, might have tried in vain 
to carry the measures which he afterwards enforced during 
the period of his temporary supremacy. Cesar, as consul in 
59 B.C., may have found that the evils of the existing system 
could not be cured by such piecemeal remedies as the limited 
resources of ordinary legislation permitted. But it does not 
follow that a system which cannot be successfully tinkered 
is therefore incapable of being effectively reconstituted. As 
master of Rome in 45 B.c., Cesar had an opportunity of apply- 
ing such larger and more drastic measures as would have gone 
to the roots of the disease. He might have endeavoured, by 
the infusion of a sound element from the equestrian order, to 
make the Senate once more that which it so long was—not 
an oligarchy, but a real aristocracy. He might have made a 
vigorous attempt, for which no similar opening had presented 
itself since Sulla’s time, to restore a healthy public opinion, as. 
a moderating and controlling force in the State, by an agrarian 
reform which should revive the rural middle class, now sunk 
in the gulf between the oligarchy and the rabble. If he had 
pursued these objects with the whole energy of his unrivalled 
gift for discovering means to any end which he desired, and if 
he had failed, then, indeed, the military monarchy would stand 
justified at the bar of history as the least of the evils which an 
inexorable necessity offered. But his armed self-reliance de- 
spaired of the Republic. The only cure which he could find 
for the distempers of Rome was similar to that which an ob- 
server at a safe distance once recommended for the griefs of 
Ireland ; he plunged the forms of the Constitution beneath the 
flood, and when they rose again to the surface they were no 
longer tenanted by any living soul that could thwart him with 
resistance or complaint. The fact that a thing has happened is 
always a temptation for an ingenious mind to demonstrate that 
nothing else could have happened. If William III. had given 
us a military despotism instead of a Whig aristocracy, it would 
long ago have been proved that the stars in their courses were 
fighting against everything except that precise result. Cesar, as 
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we read his history, was a man of intense personal ambition, who chit 
attained his goal; having this peculiar good fortune, that when, wan 
by extraordinary gifts of character and intellect, he had reached si 
a certain point, the circumstances of the time threw a veil over fe 
the final transformation scene of his career. A usurper, in ai 
passing from the position of first citizen to that of despot, has son | 
usually had to force a few barricades, to strike a few foul wel 
blows, before he could pose upon the summit with a serene , ides 
halo around his brow, the acknowledged saviour of society. Ces 
Cesar, once victorious in the Civil War, was stopped by no as t 
barricades; he was confronted with his own conscience. It is par 
possible to hold, as we de, that his military absolutism probably tot 
was not a necessity, and that a defence of his usurpation which Th 
postulates that necessity rests upon an unproved assumption. tha 
But on the other hand the task of demonstrating that he could alsi 
have saved the Republic is made impossible by the fact that, as fro 
dictator, he did not try. It is also his advantage that the benefits— dif 
of law and order which he conferred on Rome are brought into rec 
the clearest relief by a background of terrible anarchy and col 
misery. At such a time it is of minor importance whether the of 
man who establishes a strong government isactuated mainly by mi 
the love of power or by a disinterested devotion to the common- mt 
weal. If he is capable of large and clear views, if he has the be 
requisite energy and patience, he must in either case do a vast elt 
amount of good. The crimes and errors of Sulla do not pre- cel 
vent our recognising his merit in this sense; and Sulla can no at 
more be compared with Cesar than the temporary services wl 
which Sulla rendered to the cause of order can be compared Re 
with the massive stability of that protection under which su 
Cesar’s legislation placed the life of civilised mankind. . Cl 
The legend which Titian has made immortal told how, when mi 
Charles V. died, the accusing angel came before the heavenly th 
tribunal, urging crimes which no defence could palliate, and vo 
how the Supreme Judge himself vindicated the offending soul th 
from the Destroyer, declaring that its stern mission on the wl 
earth had been given from above. It is thus, says Mr. Froude, 80 
that we are to deem of Cesar :— ba 
‘Of Cesar, too, it may be said that he came into the world at a a 
special time and for a special object. The old religions were dead, €a 
from the Pillars of Hercules to the Euphrates and the Nile, and the ve 
principles on which human society had been constructed were dead : cc 
also. There remained of spiritual conviction only the common and of 
human sense of justice and morality; and out of this sense some st 
ordered system of government had to be constructed, under which ti 
quiet men couid live and labour and eat the fruit of their industry. os 
Under a rule of this material kind, there can be no enthusiasm, no ) 
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chivalry, no saintly aspirations, no patriotism of the heroic type. It 
was not to last for ever. A new life was about to dawn for mankind. 
Poetry and faith and devotion were to spring again out of the seeds 
which were sleeping in the heart of humanity. But the life which is 
to endure grows slowly ; and as the soil must be prepared before the 
wheat can be sown, so before the kingdom of Heaven could throw up 
its shoots there was needed a kingdom of this world where the nations 
were neither torn in pieces by violence, nor were rushing after false 
ideals and spurious ambitions. Such a kingdom was the empire of the 
Casars—a kingdom where peaceful men could work, think, and speak 
as they pleased, and travel freely among provinces ruled for the most 
part by Gallios who protected life and property, and forbade fanatics 
to tear each other in pieces for their religious opinions.’ 


This is a nobler conception of Cesar’s place in history than 
that which rests on the apotheosis of intelligent force; nobler, 
also, and truer than the view of modern Cesarism, which differs 
from Mr. Froude’s about as widely as a ‘ providential man’ 
differs from a human Providence. But Mr. Froude’s statement 
requires some modification before it can bear scrutiny in the 
cold light of historical fact. It is true that the establishment 
of imperial order, the repression of such local violence as 
might otherwise have been exerted by local fanaticism, was so 
much gained in favour of Christianity, and Mr. Froude may 
be right in conjecturing that, if St. Paul had escaped the 
clutches of an independent Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, he would 
certainly have been torn to pieces by autonomous silversmiths 
at Ephesus. If, however, we have any lingering doubts as to 
whether Cesar was obeying a necessity when he destroyed the 
Roman Constitution, these doubts are hardly removed by the 
suggestion that Providence meant him to pave the way for 
Christianity ; since, though the establishment of imperial order 
may have been in favour of nascent Christianity, there is one 
thing which, so far as we can see, would have been more fa- 
vourable to it still—namely, the establishment of order without 
the loss of those healthy conditions of public and private life 
which political freedom tends to conserve, and which despotism 
sooner or later crushes. The Empire meant political order, 
but it meant also moral deterioration, boundless luxury and 
enormous sensuality, a depravity among the highest of the 
earth from which, even in this age, men dare not withdraw the 
veil of the dead language to which its hideous secrets were 
committed by the biographers of emperors, an abject baseness 
of servility in the vulgar of every rank which can be mea- 
sured only by the facilities of torture and murder belonging to 
the human monster whom they adored as a god and dreaded 
as a fiend, a wide-spread corruption of everything that distin- 
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guishes man from the lowest of the brutes, and a fierce exag- 
geration of every instinct that he shares with them. 

If the foundation of the Empire by Cesar is to be interpreted 
as a providential arrangement designed to favour the early 
progress of Christianity, it will be necessary to complete Mr. 
Froude’s picture of it, as a reign of law, by arguing that its 
moral corruption enervated qualities which might otherwise 
have rallied to the defence of paganism. We have no desire to 
enter now upon so extensive a field of controversy; but there 
is one aspect of the matter which the literature of Czsar’s 
age, and that of the age which immediately succeeded it, 
brings vividly before every reader. The purest and loftiest 
characters of the early Empire had this in common with the 
vilest: they were never very far from the conclusion that life 
had ceased to be worth living, and that it was better to die 
than to live. A Roman letter-writer of the first century tells 
how he was once sailing on Lake Como when a friend pointed 
out a villa on the shore with a balcony projecting over the 
water, and described what had lately occurred there. The 
master of the villa had long suffered from an agonising disease ; 
his wife had besought him that she might. see with her own 
eyes the frightful ulcers that were its seat, saying that no 
physician would tell him so faithfully as she whether there was 
any hope of cure. She saw, and despaired; then she gave 
him her counsel—to die—and said that she would die with him; 
she bound him to her side, and they sprang together into the 
lake. The hopeless anguish of that incurable sufferer was but 
a type of the despair which preyed on many a Roman from 
whom bodily health could not avert the sickness of the spirit, 
whom riches could not reconcile to an existence without worthy 
objects of ambition, whom studious leisure could not compen- 
sate for the loss of political energy, or poetry console for the 
extinction of faith; the true companion who told him the 
worst, and, as she had helped him to bear his pain, so now ex- 
horted him to end it with a constant mind, was the Stoic phi- 
losophy—not deserting him even on the brink of the dark lake, 
but nerving him with a resolution which was not his own, and 
yet which was not divine, to spring into the unknown depths. 

Against such men, and such were the representatives 
of the highest moral fortitude that remained to Roman paga- 
nism, Christianity came in the strength of an enthusiastic 
hope, fearing death as little as the Roman feared it, but, un- 
like the Roman, not afraid to live. And then at last an hour 
arrived when the new religion was received as an indwelling 
spirit into the mighty fabric of the Empire, when the king- 
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dom of this world, secular still, became also the kingdom of 
Christ, when the pillars that upbore the Roman State and the 
paths that Rome had opened over land and sea sustained a 
structure and carried a message that were to remain when 
her dominion had fallen. ‘ Rome alone,’ cries Claudian, ‘ has 
‘ taken the conquered to her bosom, and has made men to be 
‘one household with one name, and has linked far places in a 
‘bond of charity. Hers is that large loyalty to which we owe 
‘it that the stranger walks in a strange land as if it were his 
‘ own, that men can change their homes, that it is a pastime to 
‘ visit Thule and to explore mysteries at which once we shud- 
‘ dered, that we drink at will the waters of the Rhone and the 
‘ Orontes, that the whole earth is one people.’ The benefits 
which Claudian describes as conferred by the Empire on the 
temporal intercourse of mankind were shared by the cecumeni- 
cal commonwealth of the Church; and these benefits, indeed, 
took their origin from the military despotism which Julius 
Cesar founded. But this ultimate result must not be allowed 
to reflect an unreal glory on the process by which that 
despotism was first established. Our judgment on the act 
by which a soldier ahd statesman of surpassing genius crowned 
a career of unparalleled success must not be confused by the 
fancy which would consecrate this act as a necessary part in 
the scheme of a beneficent Providence. To regard the special 
work of Cesar as a direct preparation for the work of Christ 
is less extravagant, but not essentially less illogical, than it 
would be to suggest that the moral influence of the Gospel 
had providentially prepared the Roman world to appreciate the 
virtues of Marcus Antoninus. 

We have indicated those aspects of Cesar’s public character 
and achievement in which our estimate differs fundamentally 
from that formed by Mr. Froude. But any notice of his book 
would be very incomplete which concluded without a cordial 
acknowledgment of its many excellences. A literary artist of 
such brilliant accomplishments as Mr. Froude could scarcely 
have finer subjects than the Gallic campaigns and the civil war. 
It might be said that Mr. Froude’s narrative has the two 
merits which most conspicuously distinguished Cesar’s strategy, 
clearness of plan and swiftness of movement. Nothing could 
be better than the following statement of Cesar’s position at the 
beginning of the war in Gaul, and of the peculiar feature of 
the task which lay before him (p. 203) :— 


‘The points in his favour were these. He was the ablest Roman 
then living, and he had the power of attracting and attaching the ablest 
men to his service. He had five years in which to look about him 
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and to act at leisure—as much time as had been given Pompey for the 
East. Like Pompey, too, he was left perfectly free. No senatorial 
officials could encumber him with orders from home. The people had 
given him his command, and to the people alone he was responsible. 
Lastly, and beyond everything, he could rely with certainty on the 
material with which he had to work. The Roman legionaries were no 
longer yeomen taken from the plough or shopkeepers from the street. 
They were men more completely trained in every variety of accom- 
plishment than have perhaps ever followed a general into the field 
before or since. It was not enough that they could use sword and 
lance. The campaign on which Cesar was about to enter was fought 
with spade and pick and axe and hatchet. Corps of engineers he may 
have had; but if the engineers designed the work, the execution lay 
with the army. . . . How the legionaries acquired these various arts, 
whether the Italian peasantry were generally educated in such occupa- 
tions, or whether on this occasion there was a special selection of the 
best, of this we have no information. Certain only it was that men 
and instruments were as excellent in their kind as honesty and skill 
could make them ; and however degenerate the patricians and corrupt 
the legislature, there was sound stuff somewhere in the Roman Consti- 
tution.’ 


A sign, we would venture to remind Mr., Froude, that there 
was one department, at all events, in which the Senate had not 
been such an utter failure—the administration of the army ; 
and also that the Constitution, sick as it might be, was perhaps 
not so very sick that there was nothing left for it but to re- 
ceive the coup de grace. Mr. Froude’s power of description 
finds admirable scope in many of the striking scenes which the 
campaigns present. We would instance as good examples— 
and there are many others hardly inferior—Cwsar’s battle with 
the Nervii (p. 221), the battle of Pharsalia (p. 389), Casar’s 
repression of the mutiny in the Tenth Legion (p. 415), and 
the occasion in the African campaign when he dismissed five 
of his officers for misconduct, after addressing them severally 
before the assembled tribunes and centurions (p. 422). In 
these and similar cases, Mr. Froude has preserved much of the 
rapid brevity of the Commentaries, while he has skilfully added 
such dramatic touches as are required to light up the picture 
for a modern reader. 

Another merit of Mr. Froude’s sketch is, that he has not 
sacrificed the secondary characters of his history to the hero. 
We may occasionally differ from him as to their relative im- 
portance or the particular complexion of each, but at least 
there has been a disposition té do impartial justice. _Mommsen 
set the example of offering a holocaust of reputations at the 
shrine of his idol, and Mommsen’s treatment of Cato, still more 
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of Cicero, is one of the glaring blots upon his work. The 
imperial biographer of Cesar dealt more mildly with the 
dilemma arising from the theory with which he set out; but 
the general result was that the disreputable persons who had 
helped Cesar got off rather easily, and the respectable persons 
who had opposed him were fortunate if they came in for a little 
faint praise. Mr. Froude surveys the period from a higher 
point of view, and, if generous to Cesar, can still afford to be 
just to Cesar’s contemporaries. Pompey has sometimes been 
described by the adorers of Cesar as a sort of anti-Christ, a 
false light, a lying spirit, an incarnate opposition to the truth. 
Mr. Froude paints him in less imposing colours, as a mock hero 
who did not even know that he was a sham. ‘His end was 
‘ piteous, but scarcely tragic, for the cause to which he was 
‘ sacrificed was too slightly removed from being ignominious. 
‘ He was no Phebus Apollo sinking into the ocean, surrounded 
‘with glory. He was not even a brilliant meteor. He was a 
‘ weak, good man, whom accident had thrust into a place to 
‘ which he was unequal ; and ignorant of himself, and unwilling 
‘to part with his imaginary greatness, he was flung down with 
‘ careless cruelty by the forces which were dividing the world.’ 
Weare inclined to agree with this estimate; and one reason 
for believing in its general correctness is, to our mind, the faet 
that Cicero’s intimate knowledge and keen insight had led 
him to much the same conclusion. Mr. Froude’s view that 
Cicero’s vanity estranged him from Cesar’s party, because he 
could not be the first man in it, is, we think, a complete mis- 
conception. Cicero had finally chosen his side long before 
Ceasar had become the foremost Roman: and, for that matter, 
it was Pompey, not Cicero, whom the Optimates regarded 
as their head. But, without viewing Cicero as an alarmed 
egotist, we may admit that no one was better qualified to 
appreciate the difference between the two leaders. ‘ Cicero,’ 


says Mr. Froude, ‘ is the second great figure in the history of . 


‘the time.’ He describes him as ‘a tragic combination of 
‘magnificent talents, high aspirations, and true desire to do 
‘right, with an infirmity of purpose and a latent insincerity of 
‘ character which neutralised and could almost make us forget 
‘his nobler qualities.’ 


‘In Cicero Nature half made a great man and left him uncompleted. 
Our characters are written in our forms, and the bust of Cicero is the 
key to his history. The brow is broad and strong, the nose large, the 
lips tightly compressed, the features lean and keen from restless in- 
tellectual energy. The loose bending figure, the neck, too weak for 
the weight of the head, explain the infirmity of will, the passion, the 
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cunning, the vanity, the absence of manliness and veracity. He was 
born into an age of violence with which he was too feeble to contend, 
The gratitude of mankind for his literary excellence will for ever pre- 
serve his memory from too harsh a judgment.’ 


We sincerely hope that it may; but we think of Dr. Momm- 
sen, and our confidence is abated. Immoderate disparagement 
usually, indeed, corrects itself; and we hail Mr. Froude’s 
judgment as a symptom that it is still possible for a modern 
writer to speak of Cicero in other tones than those of absolute 
contempt. There is one peculiarity of Cicero’s position in 
history which is so obvious that it would not deserve mention 
if it were not so constantly forgotten. We have the ‘ Letters,’ 
to which he confided every one of those weaknesses which a 
public man usually aims at concealing from all but his most 
intimate friends. Every trait of personal vanity, every passing 
impulse of self-interest, every momentary vacillation of pur- 

se is laid bare before us, to be studied with the same 

eisurely attention which we devote to Cesar’s modest narra- 

tive of his mighty exploits. The modern world is Cicero's 
valet. Let us suppose that the younger Pliny had been a 
prominent actor in a great political drama, What detrimental 
inferences might not a writer with a robust scorn for little 
infirmities have drawn from the ten books of epistles in which 
Pliny unfolds how candid friends slowly persuaded him that he 
was an execrable reader of poetry, and consults one of them as 
to whether it would be advisable for him to accompany the 
reading of his freedman with dumb show; or celebrates the 
praises of his own oratory ; or relates how a provincial, hear- 
ing that an eminent literary man was at table, exclaimed, ‘ It 
‘must be Tacitus or Pliny!’ Even Mr. Froude, we think, 
has not made sufficient allowance for the terrible disadvantage 
which Cicero sustains, relatively to his greatest contemporaries, 
by being known to us as he was known to his own innermost 
circle. The character of Cato is less complex, so far as history 
reveals it, but not, perhaps, less difficult to judge fairly. Mr. 
Froude says—as we think, with good reason—that Cato’s 
animosity to Cesar ‘had been originally the natural antipathy 
‘ which a man of narrow understanding instinctively feels for 
‘aman of genius. It had been converted by perpetual disap- 
* pointment into a monomania, and Cesar had become to him 
‘ the incarnation of every quality and every principle which he 
‘most abhorred.’ Much of the truth, though not. the whole 
truth, is told in these words :— 

‘ Ultimus Romanorum has been the epitaph which posterity has 
written on the tomb of Cato. Nobler Romans than he lived after him; 
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and a genuine son of the old Republic would never have consented to 
surrender an imperial province to a barbarian prince. But at least he 

was an open enemy. He would not, like his nephew Brutus, have 

pretended to be Cesar’s friend, that he might the more conveniently 

drive a dagger into his side.’ 

This is not Cato’s highest praise. His understanding was, 

indeed, narrow; his political animosities were usually per- 

verse and sometimes malevolent ; the programme of the party 

which he supported could not have saved the Commonwealth, 

and he himself had not the qualities of a political leader. 

But the moral cause which he identified with his politics—the 

cause of honesty and purity in public and private life—was 
represented by the Republicans whose forlorn hope he led, or 
it was destitute of representatives in Rome. His ‘ virtue’ 
may have been illiberal, it may often have been impracticable ; 
such as it was, however, it was the only extant antithesis to 
unblushing corruption and triumphant violence. 

We would fain have parted from Mr. Froude with a simple 
record of the pleasure which his ‘ Sketch’ has given us, and of 
the-admiration which we feel for the literary power with which 
it has been executed, widely as we dissent from the conception 
of Cesar’s career upon which it rests. But we cannot con- 
clude without a word of remark on the resemblance— strange 
‘ and startling ’ indeed, as Mr. Froude calls it—which the last 
lines of the book briefly suggest between the founder of the 
kingdom of this world and the Founder of a kingdom not of 
this world. To say that the work of Cesar was designed by 
Providence to prepare the work of Christ is a different pro- 
position; that we have already discussed. Here we find the 
suggestion of a parallel between the personal life of Caesar and 
the personal life of Christ. Mr. Froude has abstained from 
developing this paradox, and we shall imitate his reticence, 
merely expressing our belief that, if it would he easy to com- 
pare Cesar with Christ, it would be still more easy, and 
considerably more true, to draw the most absolute contrast 
between them. The tendency to exalt great characters by 
suggesting the likeness at which Mr. Froude hints is alarm- 
ingly on the increase in the literature of the day, and we look 
forward with apprehension to a time when no ‘ tribute’ to an 
imperial policy will be considered complete unless the wreath 
is inwoven with some delicate allusion of this nature, however 
distasteful such a comparison might be to the intended reci- 
pient. Neither the heavenly nor the earthly king is honoured 
by rendering to Cesar that which is not Cesar’s. 
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Arr. VIII.—Bill for the Codification of the Law on Indictable 
Offences. Sessions 1878 and 1879. 


Ts the Queen’s Speech with which the Parliamentary Session 

of 1878 was opened, the country was promised that an 
attempt would be made to carry out reforms in our criminal 
law, and these reforms were to include improvements in the 
substantive law itself, and improvements in criminal procedure. 
It was in redemption of this pledge that the Attorney-General, 
early in May of that year, asked leave to introduce a Bill, and 
in an able speech gave an elaborate sketch of the proposed 
measure, describing in vigorous language the abuses which at 
present disfigure our law, and pointing out the ways in which 
he hoped toremove them. While generously giving the whole 
credit of the Bill to Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, Sir John 
Holker showed, by his clear and energetic language, his 
thorough appreciation of the benefits to be gained by the pro- 
jected reforms, and of the great efforts made by Sir J. F. 
Stephen in his attempt to bring them about. 

The real author of the measure could not himself have pre- 
sented his offspring to the public with a more evident desire to 
secure it a favourable reception than did its foster-father, the 
Attorney-General, who, though the law officer of a Conserva- 
tive government, was nevertheless inaugurating such changes, 
not only in the mere methods of administration, but in the very 
substance of the law, as might have made his Conservative 
predecessors turn in their graves. 

In this memorable speech, which marks the starting-point 
of a reform which will ultimately change the whole face of 
English law, the Attorney-General proposed to himself two 
great objects, (1) codification of the criminal law, and (2) 
a reformed criminal procedure. That it is desirable to cast 
our law in general into the form of a code, has long been the 
belief of many of our distinguished lawyers. At the meeting 
of the National Association at Liverpool, in 1876, Mr. Her- 
schell proposed that three commissioners should be appointed, 
at the same salary and of the same dignity as judges, for 
the sole purpose of undertaking, branch by branch, the codifi- 
cation of the law, each branch as it was completed being laid 
before Parliament as a Codification Bill, in the expectation 
that it would be passed unmangled by the Legislature; and 
thus it was hoped that in the period of an ordinary ‘ judicial 
‘ life’ the whole of the law would be embodied in acode. Thanks, 
however, to the industry and ability of Sir J. F. Stephen, we 
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have now a prospect of seeing one most important branch of the 
law codified, and a splendid monument this code will be of 
what may be done by the voluntary labours of one ardent 
reformer. 

Before codifying any branch of the law it is desirable, in- 
deed almost necessary, that it should first of all be collected in 
a compendious form. In law, existing in the condition of the 
English law of the present day, it is by no means easy to 
discover what the law is. We have the common law; the 
statute law, passed in reference to, and, so to speak, based 
upon, the common law; and case law, interpreting and ex- 
pounding both. 

As far as the criminal law is concerned, Sir J. F. Stephen 
has done this preliminary work for us in his ‘ Digest of the 
‘Criminal Law.’ The digest contemplates the law as it is, 
the code the law as it ought to be. It is evident that the in- 
troduction of a code in a country where the law can only be 
extracted from many thousand judicial decisions, pronounced 
each with reference toa special set of circumstances, is a matter 
almost of impossibility, unless it has been preceded by a digest 
which, without altering the law, yet expcses it in clear language, 
in an authorised form, and in the light of day. In the course 
of a few years’ time it will seem almost incredible that down 
to the year of grace 1878 there was no authorised version or 
exposition whatsoever of the English law, or of any branch of 
it, in existence. How is it, then, that the law—and we wish 
now to confine our remarks to the criminal law—is under- 
stood and practically administered among us? We find the 
law laid down by writers who have for generations commanded 
the respect of the legal profession; Coke, Hale, Hawkins, 
East, are constantly referred to for definitions or expositions of 
thelaw. Text-books, such as ‘ Russell on Crimes,’ Archbold’s 
‘Criminal Practice,’ Roscoe’s ‘ Criminal Practice,’ are indis- 
pensably necessary to anyone practically concerned in its 
administration. These, embodying such portions of the works 
of the old writers as are still useful, contain the statute law, and 
references to the many thousand cases which, up to the present 
time, have contributed to the formation or interpretation of 
the law. Every two or three years new editions of these 
invaluable works ante | their appearance. om of these 











* The enormous increase in the number of cases peurerer must 
soon make codification of other branches of the law necessary. At a 
moderate estimate, every ten years that elapses adds 5,000 cases to the 
stock already existing. 
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innumerable cases the text-books manage, with considerable 
skill, to deduce principles ; but this is not always possible, and 
many a page of Archbold seems, at all events to an un- 
learned reader, to contain a series of cases, or of judgments, 
which are in flat contradiction to each other. These text-books, 
useful as they are, do not of course contain the law in an 
authorised form. No one is bound by the opinion of a text- 
writer ; and in every case of difficulty that arises in a criminal 
court it is necessary to go behind the text-book, to the reports 
of the judgments themselves, or to the statutes. What we ex- 
pect of a code, on the contrary, is that itself should be the law, 
No going behind it will be allowed, or will be necessary. It 
must be interpreted, and its interpretation will give rise to 
much judicial decision, and thus case law will found itself 
upon the code. But interpretation of the code is a very diffe- 
rent affair from interpretation, or rather discovery, of the law, 
from the present wilderness of cases, opinions of text-writers, 
and statutes. In other countries the criminal law has long 
been codified ; in France. in Austria, in Belgium, in Italy, in 
the Livingstone Code for Louisiana, in Macaulay’s Penal Code 
for India, we have seen the applicability of codification to various 
systems. Yet in England and Scotland, whence much that is 
good in modern continental procedure has been borrowed, the 
law, while substantially admirable, remains in a shape which re- 
flects little credit either on the legal profession or on Parliament. 
At last we have reason to hope for better things, and that the 
new shape in which the law is to be cast will make more ap- 
parent than ever its real merits. There are, perhaps, in the 
legal profession some persons who underrate the importance of 
the criminal law. It is not in the criminal courts that most 
professional success or emolument is to be gained, and it is 
consequently not there that barristers of the greatest eminence 
usually practise. Hence a tendency to slight the doings of the 
Crown courts. But, in truth and fact, it is in the proceedings 
of the Crown courts that the public takes interest, and it i 
upon the character of the law as there administered, and upon 
the character of those administering it, that the reputation of 
the judicial and legal profession, in the eyes of the public, 
mainly depends, and on which also mainly rests the public 
belief in the spirit of fairplay, which has done so much to make 
English law popular. 

The Criminal Code {Indictable Offences) Bill, 1878, was 
great measure, proposing, as it did, to deal with the whole 
law affecting those crimes which were the subject of indict- 
ment. Such a measure ought not to become law without 
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being subjected to the ordeal of public discussion; and it was 
therefore without regret that we saw its postponement till 
this year, and its reference to a Royal Commission for consi- 
deration and report. 

A notion seems to have grown up in Parliament that it 
would be advisable to pass the Bill en bloc, that Parliament is 
itself incapable of dealing with such a measure, and that it 
should act upon the recommendation of experts, merely enact- 
ing what is laid before it. This is certainly a modest view to 
take of the functions or capacity of Parliament, viz., that the 
representatives of the people should pass without discussion 
changes in the law regulating, and affecting in every way, the 
ordinary rights and liberties of those they represent. That 
the House of Commons, as a body, is not suited for shaping 
the law, may be very true, but the proposed measure does 
much more than this, and contains changes which are as fully 
worthy of the careful consideration of the statesman as of the 
professional lawyer. Whether there should or should not bea 
Court of Appeal on the facts from the decision of a jury; 
whether it is desirable to interrogate the accused ; whether it 
is wise to extend judicial discretion in the infliction of punish- 
ment, so as to enable judges in every case, not capital, to award 
afine instead of any other punishment, are all questions of 
great importance, which it would be a dereliction of duty on 
the part of Parliament to leave undiscussed. On these matters 
not only are many members of the House of Commons and 
House of Lords fully competent to express an opinion, but 
the people themselves have a right to be heard. It surely 
would be easy to’ pass resolutions in each House of Parlia- 
ment, so as to give approval to the proposed changes, and 
yet not meddle with the form in which they are expressed. 
After all, it is possible that some of these changes may be 
distasteful to the public, and in such a case, whether we may 
think them right or wrong, they would probably do more 
harm than good. The code has now emerged from the hands 
of a very strong commission; but nevertheless we shall be 
sorry to see Parliament abstaining from thoroughly discus- 
sing the desirability of the proposed reforms, under a belief 
that such matters can be dealt with satisfactorily only by 
professional experts, and are beyond the criticism of ordinary 
intelligent men. 

Before considering the measures proposed, it should perhaps 
be mentioned, for the sake of the unlearned, that the great 
majority of indictable offences now tried are dealt with in five 

statutes passed in 1861, and known as the Criminal Law 
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Consolidation Acts. These Acts embrace such offences as 
murders, manslaughters, assaults, rapes, arsons, larcenies, 
forgeries, coinage offences, and others; and hence it has 
seemed to some persons that, as regards nine crimes out of ten, 
we are already in possession of a criminal code. This is a 
misapprehension as to the very nature of what is meant by a 
code, as will become apparent when we come to contrast any 
special indictable offence under the proposed code with the 
similar offence under the present system. Suffice it to say 
at present that the Criminal Law Consolidation Acts, like ail 
our statutes, are almost unintelligible till we investigate the 
common law, upon which they are based. A code, if it is 
worthy of the name, must be self-contained. It must be in- 
telligible not merely to the specialist, but to every well- 
educated and intelligent man. As to the meaning of clauses 
and words, it is certain that from time to time differences of 
opinion will arise, followed by decisions of the courts, and 
hence a train of precedents will grow up on questions of the 
right construction of the code. In a country like ours, where 
a previous decision of a court of justice is held to settle the 
law—to form, as we say, ‘a precedent,’ to be followed in 
similar cases—it is impossible that a character of finality can 
attach to the most skilfully drawn code; and hence from time 
to time the code will require the revision of the Legislature to 
condense and shape the results of judicial decisions. The 
country has now had laid before it two measures: the first 
calling itself the Criminal Code (Indictable Offences) Act, 
1878, solely the work of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen; 
the other the Criminal Code (Indictable Offences) Act, 1879, 
introduced during the present session by the Attorney- 
General, and being the result of suggestion and revision by 
the powerful Royal Commission to which the consideration of 
the former measure had been referred. This Commission, con- 
taining not only the author of the Code of 1878 himself, but 
also such distinguished lawyers as Lord Blackburn, Mr. 
Justice Lush, and Mr. Justice Barry, has devoted much time 
to its work, and its conclusions may be accepted as being the 
best that experience and ability could provide. Still it is not 
only experts, in a country like ours, that are to be, or ought to 
be, consulted when great changes are made in the law. Itis 
said, moreover, that though the Commission has thrown the 
proposed legislation into the shape of the present measure as 
the best form for bringing about the results aimed at by the 
Government and its legal advisers, its members are not agreed 
that all the objects sought are in themselves desirable. 
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The Code of 1878 was divided into seven parts, and con- 
sisted of 425 sections. Part I., containing ‘ Introductory 
‘ Provisions,’ was subdivided into four chapters, dealing with 
‘ theapplication of the Act,’ ‘ punishments,’ ‘ matters of excuse,’ 
and ‘parties to offences.’ Part II., dealing with ‘ offences 
‘ against public order, internal or external,’ included treasons, 
seditions, riots, breaches of the peace, libels on foreign powers, 
violation of ambassadorial privileges, and piracy. Part III. 
dealt with ‘ offences by and against public officers and against 
‘ the administration of justice,’ and included extortion and op- 
pression by public officers, bribery, false evidence, escapes and 
rescues. Part IV. with ‘acts injurious to the public gene- 
‘rally,’ including offences against religion, against morality, and 
common nuisances. Part V. with ‘ offences against the person, 
‘conjugal and parental rights, and the reputation of indivi- 
‘duals,’ and included therefore homicides, assaults, libels, &c. 
Part VI. with ‘offences against the rights of property or 
‘rights arising out of contracts,’ and included thefts, frauds, 
forgery, mischief, &c. Part VII. referred solely to the im- 
portant matter of procedure. 

The Code of 1879 emerges from the hands of the Royal 
Commissioners in its main lines and features unchanged. This 
also, like its predecessor, contains seven parts, now, however, 
called titles, each title embracing very much the same subject- 
matter as the corresponding ‘part’ of the former. Each title is 
again subdivided into parts instead of chapters. This is, of 
course, a mere change of nomenclature; but when the new 
Code is more closely compared with the original Draft Code of 
Sir James Stephen, we find a good deal of alteration. The 
revised code contains altogether 552 sections, and it is there- 
fore evident that the tendency of the Commission has been 
rather to amplify than condense. ‘To discuss in detail such 
ambitious measures as these would require far more space 
than can be here allotted to it. All that can be done is to 
indicate the general method of the Code and the proposed 
changes in the law, and to call attention to those portions of the 
Government measure which seem specially deserving of notice. 
The introductory provisions having defined the limits to which 
the Code extends, and having provided that henceforth all per- 
sons accused of an indictable offence shall be proceeded against 
under the Code itself or under some statute not inconsistent with 
it, and not repealed, proceed to deal with the important branch of 
‘punishments.’ These are declared to be death, penal servi- 
tude, imprisonment with or without hard labour, flogging 
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whipping, and fine. As regards fine, a considerable change, 
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and one of very doubtful expediency, was introduced by see- 
tion 12 of the Code of 1878. Under the existing law as 
settled by the Consolidation Acts, 1861, the judges have the 
power of fining ixstead of imprisoning in cases of misdemeanour 
only, while in felonies they must impose the authorised punish- 
ment. Section 12 of the Code of 1878 enacts that ‘ every 
‘ person who by any provision of this Act is declared to be 
‘ liable to penal servitude or imprisonment of any kind may, in 
‘ addition thereto or instead thereof, be sentenced to pay a fine,’ 
In the Code of 1879 the wording is different, but the effect 
of the provisions is apparently the same, for section 12 enacts 
that ‘ everyone liable to be imprisoned with or without hard 
‘labour for any offence may be sentenced to pay a fine in 
‘ addition to or instead of such imprisonment.’ The section 
has just before declared that anyone liable to a sentence of 
penal servitude for life or years may be sentenced to imprison- 
ment instead thereof, with or without hard labour; and the 
result therefore is, that since for any offence whatever (not 
capital), under the Act, the offender may be sentenced to im- 
prisonment, it is always optional to the court to let the 
prisoner off with a fine. The change in the wording of the 
Revised Code looks as if it had been intended to keep the law 
in its present condition (roughly speaking), instead of making 
the change proposed by the Code of 1878 ; but if this was the 
intention of the Commission, the wording of section 12 is at 
the least open to the charge of great ambiguity, and requires 
remodelling. That any increase should be made in the 
number of offences in which the court has an optional power 
of fining, would be a matter of regret. The necessary ten- 
dency of such a change would be to increase the difference in 
the treatment of criminals of different social status. It would 
probably not greatly alter the practice of the judges ; but 
where, as at quarter sessions, the court is less exposed to severe 
public criticism, and its members are drawn from a very 
limited class of the community, the effect of sympathy felt 
by the court for unfortunate ‘gentlemen’ might make itself 
apparent, to the disgust of all who think that punishment 
should be proportioned to the nature of the crime rather than 
the status of the criminal. 

When we compare Part ITI. of the ‘Introductory Provisions, 
which deals with the important matter of ‘justification and 
* excuse for acts which would be otherwise offences,’ with the 
corresponding Chapter IfI. Part I. of the original draft, we 
find an immense expansion; the eleven sections of the earlier 
measure embracing such defences as childhood, insanity, 
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drunkenness, compulsion, necessity, and ignorance of law and 
fact, have grown into forty-two sections, which, besides con- 
taining provisions on these subjects, refer also to arrests, exe- 
cutions, self-defence, defence of property, surgical operations, 
and other matters. This is chiefly, however, a matter of re- 
arrangement, as in the earlier code these varieties of excuse 
came under other chapters. The change is, on the whole, 
an improvement, as it enables the reader better to appre- 
ciate the principles which govern the laws of criminality in 
general. 

These ‘Introductory Provisions,’ governing as they do the 
whole of the criminal law, are most important, and we therefore 
make no apology for looking at them rather closely. In the very 
first section of Part III. we are struck with the caution, if not 
timidity, shown by the Royal Commissioners, who, while they 
provide that henceforth no prosecution shall be possible except 
under the Act, shrink from curtailing possible grounds of de- 
fence for the accused. Section 19, which will rejoice the hearts 
of many defenders of prisoners, enacts that ‘all rules and prin- 
‘ciples of the common law which render any circumstances a 
‘ justification or excuse for any act, or a defence to any charge, 
‘shall remain in force and be applicable to any defence to a 
‘charge under this Act, except in so far as they are thereby 
‘altered or are inconsistent therewith.’ * 

In section 22 we find treated the much-vexed question of 
insanity. That the insanity of an accused at the time of com- 
mitting an offence should remove from the act its character of 
criminality, and consequently from the accused responsibility 
to the criminal law, has never been disputed; but for long the 
question has been much discussed both by lawyers and doctors 
as to what is meant, or should be meant, by insanity, some of 
the latter having even contended for a ‘ moral insanity’ as a 
known disease of the mind proper to exempt the subject of it 
from criminal responsibility. 

The different way in which this matter is treated in the 
Draft Code and in the Revised Code throws light upon the 
characteristic divergence of thought among the Royal Com- 
missioners, and gives a glimpse of many a keen discussion in 





* It is of this section that the Lord Chief Justice writes as follows: 
‘Great indeed was my astonishment on reading the first clause of 
‘this section. . . . Such a provision appears to me altogether incon- 
‘ sistent with every idea of codification of the law. Ifitis worth while 
‘ to codify at all, whatever forms a material part of the law should fin’? 
‘ its place in the Code.’ See Letter to the Attorney-General. 
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which the philosophical and practical views of law must have 
come in conflict. Thus section 20 of the Draft Code provides 
that— 


‘No act shall be an offence if the person who does it is, at the time 
when it is done, prevented, either by defective mental power or by any 
disease affecting his mind, (a) from knowing the nature of his act; or 
(b) either from knowing that the act is forbidden by law or that it is 
morally wrong; or (c) if such person was, at the time when the act 
was done, by reason of any such cause as aforesaid, in such a state that 
he would not have been prevented from doing that act by knowing 
that if he did do it the greatest punishment permitted by law for 
such an offence would be instantly inflicted upon him: Provided 
that this provision shall not apply to any person in whom such a 
state of mind has been produced by his own default. An act may be 
an offence, although the mind of the person who does it is affected by 
disease or is deficient in power, if such disease or deficiency does not in 
fact produce one or other of the effects above mentioned in reference to 
that act.’ 


Instead of this, section 22 of the Revised Code enacts 
that— 


‘ If it be proved that a person who has committed an offence was, at 
the time he committed the offence, insane, so as not to be responsible 
for that offence, he shall not therefore be simply acquitted, but shall 
be found not guilty on the ground of insanity. To establish a defence 
on the ground of insanity, it must be proved that the offender was, at 
the time when he committed the act, labouring under natural imbecility 
or disease of or affecting the mind to such an extent as to be incapable 
of appreciating the nature or quality of the act, or that the act was 
wrong. A person labouring under specific delusions, but in other re- 
spects sane, shall not be acquitted on the ground of insanity, unless 
the delusions caused him to believe in the existence of some state of 
facts which, if it existed, would justify or excuse his act: Provided 
that insanity before or after the time when he committed the act, and 
insane delusions, though only partial, may be evidence that the offender 
was, at the time he committed the act, in such a condition of mind as to 
entitle him to be acquitted on the ground of insanity. Everyone 
committing an offence shall be presumed to be sane till the contrary is 
proved.’ 


The general direction now given by judges to juries is to 
acquit on the ground of insanity, if the prisoner has established 
that he did not know the nature of the act that he was doing, 
or if, while knowing what he was doing, he did not know that 
he was doing wrong, and in all other cases to reject the plea. 
This will continue under the-Revised Code the right direction 
to be given to juries, but it cannot be said that in the way of 
definition of insanity, or of ‘ disease of the mind,’ we have got 
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any nearer a clear appreciation of the matter by virtue of 
section 22. 

Leaving insanity, we find compulsion treated as the next 
ground of excuse. For section 23, while abolishing the 
absurd presumption that a married woman committing an 
offence in her husband’s presence does so under the compulsion 
of her husband, provides that ‘ compulsion by means of threats 
‘of immediate death or grievous bodily harm from a person 
‘ actually present at the commission of any offence other than’ 
certain specified offences of a very grave character shall be an 
excuse for the committing the said offence where the person 
under compulsion really believes that the threat will be exe- 
cuted. Here we cannot help calling to mind tie note of Sir 
James Stephen to his 3lst article of the Criminal Digest: 
‘ It would seem in all common cases that the fact that a crime 
‘jis done unwillingly and in order to avoid injury ought to 
‘ affect rather the punishment than the guilt.’ 

Several sections of the ‘ Introductory Provisions’ are devoted 
to the law governing the arrest of suspected persons. What 
would otherwise be an assault of course ceases to be so, if the 
act be the lawful exercise by the accused of a lawful authority 
to arrest; and hence the subject of arrest enters into the 
question of what is a justification or excuse for alleged crime. 
The Code abolishes the distinction between felonies and mis- 
demeanours, and as at present the authority to arrest differs in 
these cases, and as it is intended as far as possible to perpetuate 
the existing law on the subject, the Code has to provide a new 
method of distinguishing between different classes of crimes. 
This is done in the following way. Arrests may lawfully be made 
by peace officers or by private persons, with or without warrant, 
according to circumstances. The Code describes as a ‘ major 
‘ offence ’ an offence which may under the Act be the subject 
of arrest without warrant; and provides that in such a case a 
peace officer may lawfully arrest a suspected offender, whom he 
has reason to believe, and does believe, to be guilty of the 
offence, though in fact the suspected person is not guilty, and 
no such offence has in fact been committed; but that a private 
individual may not arrest, unless a ‘ major offence’ has in fact 
been committed, and he has reasonable grounds for believing 
the person arrested to have committed it. Private persons, 
assisting peace officers in case of a major offence, have the 

same authority to arrest as is enjoyed by the latter. Every 
person, whether a peace officer or private individual, may 
arrest any person whom he finds committing a ‘ major offence,’ 
but only peace officers, speaking generally, may arrest persons 
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found committing minor offences. Further sections then pro- 
vide for the lawfulness of an arrest to prevent breaches of the 
peace, the lawfulness of means taken to suppress riot, and 
the lawfulness of assaults committed in self-defence or in de- 
fence of property.* It is curious to find that, in consequence 
of the abolition of the old distinction between felonies and 
misdemeanours, it has become necessary, for one purpose at all 
events, to distinguish between ‘major’ and more trivial offences. 
The ‘Introductory Provisions’ conclude with section 70 ap- 
plying the principle of the treason law to all criminal law. 
‘ Everyone is protected from criminal responsibility for any 
‘act done in obedience to the laws for the time being made 
‘ and enforced by those in possession de facto of the sovereign 
* power in and over the place where the act is done.’ 

Leaving now the ‘ Introductory Provisions,’ we come to 
Title Il. of the Code dealing with offences against public 
order internal and external, of which Part V. defines high 
treason and conspiracy, and provides the procedure to regu- 
late their trial, and the punishment to be awarded in each 
ease. One blot of our criminal law has here at last been 
removed, that, namely, which made an accessory after the fact 
to high treason himself guilty of high treason. Everyone 
remembers Lord Macaulay’s description of the fate of Lady 
Alice Lisle; how, because she had out of compassion har- 
boured in her house two supposed partakers in the Rye House 
Plot, flying from the vengeance of the Crown, she was put 
upon her trial before Judge Jeffreys, convicted, and sentenced 
to be burned to death, the sentence being afterwards com- 
muted into beheading, which was carried into effect. By 
section 78 an accessory after the fact will be guilty of an in- 
dictable offence, and will be liable to penal servitude for life, 
or any less sentence the court may wish to pronounce. Part 
VI. deals with unlawful assemblies, riots, and breaches of the 
peace ; and to understand the whole law enacted by the Code 
on this important matter, we should look also to the ‘ Introduc- 
‘ tory Provisions,’ sections 48 to 53 inclusive, which justify the 
use of force where necessary for the good of the community. 
A riot is defined to be ‘ an unlawful assembly which has begun 





* Mr. Henry Crompton truly remarks of these sections, ‘that it is 
* not only necessary to put a check upon arrest without warrant, but 
‘ upon arrest by warrant. . . . A man ought not to be allowed to arrest 
‘ with warrant or without, if a summons willdo,’ See a ‘ Paper on the 
‘ Criminal Code Bill, by Henry Crompton, published by the Trades 
Union Congress. 
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‘to act in a tumultuous manner to the disturbance of the 
‘peace ;’ and an ‘unlawful assembly’ is defined as an as- 
sembly of three or more assembled with a common purpose so 
as to be likely to disturb the peace tumultuously ; a member 
of an unlawful assembly is to be punishable with one year’s 
imprisonment, while a rioter is liable to two years’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour. The supposed uncertainty of the 
present law has worked great injustice upon those whose duty 
required them to use force in order to maintain the Queen’s 
peace. A soldier, it has been thought, had the disagreeable 
alternative of being punished for disobedience of orders if he 
refused to fire when ordered by his commanding officer, or of 
being tried before a judge and jury for murder if he did fire 
and killed somebody. The unwillingness of the guardians of 
the peace to take upon themselves responsibility in such cir- 
cumstances, however natural, has often been injurious to the 
State. In the Lord George Gordon riots, the military were 
at first supposed to be useless, as they dared not fire till an 
hour after the Riot Act had been read; and George III. and 
the Attorney-General Wedderburn have been praised, the 
latter for boldly: refuting this erroneous doctrine, and the 
former for his determination, as chief magistrate of the king- 
dom, to see that other magistrates acted in accordance with 
Wedderburn’s exposition of the law. In the Bristol riots of 
1832 the country was more excited by the trials of the mayor 
and of Colonel Brereton for neglect of duty than by the riots 
themselves. Yet the law as expounded was clear enough. 
The Chief Justice, Tindal, in charging the grand jury in the 
Bristol case, declared that— 


‘by the common law, every private individual may lawfully endeavour, 
of his own authority and without any warrant or sanction of the magis- 
trate, to suppress a riot by every means in his power ; he may disperse 
or assist in dispersing those who are assembled; he may stay those 
who are engaged in it from executing their purpose; he may stop and 
prevent those whom he may see coming up from joining the rest; and 
not only has he authority, but it is his bounden duty, as a good subject 
of the king, to perform this to the utmost of his ability. Ifthe riot be 
general and dangerous, he may arm himself against the evil doers to 
keep the peace. Such was the opinion of all the judges in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth in a case called the “ Case of Arms,” although the 
judges add that it would be more discreet for everyone in such a case 
to attend and be assistant to the justices and sheriffs or other ministers 
of the king in doing this.’ 


Chief Justice Tindal, approving this, adds Sin 


‘ But if the occasion demands immediate action and no opportunity 
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is given for obtaining the advice or sanction of the magistrate, it is the 
duty of every subject to act for himself and on his own responsibility in 
suppressing a riotous and tumultuous assembly, and he may be assured 
whatever is honestly done by him in the execution of that object will 
be supported and justified by the common law.’ 


The Code, section 49, enacts that ‘ everyone is justified in using 
‘ force necessary to suppress a riot, provided the force used is 
* not disproportioned to the danger to be apprehended from the 
‘ continuance of the riot.’ The four following sections will 
henceforth regulate the law under which magistrates and 
soldiers in difficult circumstances have to act. Thus, by sec- 
tion 50, every sheriff, mayor, magistrate, justice of the peace, 
and peace officer is justified in using such force as he honestly 
and reasonably believes to be necessary ‘to suppress a riot, 
‘ and as is not disproportioned to the danger’ which he reason- 
ably ‘ believes to be apprehended from the continuance of the 
‘ riot.’ By section 57, everyone acting in obedience to such 
orders is justified in obeying them ‘unless such orders are 
‘ manifestly unlawful. . . . Jt shall be a question of law 
‘ whether any particular order is manifestly unlawful or not.’ 
That is to say, this all-important question is one which in each 
case must be decided by the judge or judges, not by tlie jury. 
Section 52 provides that— 

‘everyone, whether subject to military law or not, who, in good faith 
and on reasonable and probable grounds, believes that serious mischief 
will arise from a riot before there is time to procure the intervention 
of any of the authorities aforesaid, is justified in using such force as he, 
in good faith and on reasonable and probable grounds, believes to be 
necessary for the suppression of such riot, and is not disproportioned to 
the danger which he, on reasonable and probable grounds, believes to be 
apprehended from the continuance of the riot.’ 


Section 53— 

‘Everyone who is bound by military law to obey the lawful com- 
mand of his superior officer is justified in obeying any command given 
him by his superior officer for the suppression of a riot, unless such 
order is manifestly unlawful. It shall be @ question of law whether 
any particular order is manifestly unlawful or not.’ 


But the law has just been declared ; its applicability in each 
case depends upon what are the facts of that case. Is it the 
intention that the judge, not the jury, should decide these? 
A soldier ordered to fire does so, and is put on his trial for the 
murder of the man shot. The prosecution must show that the 
order to fire was ‘ manifestly unlawful.’ This will apparently 
depend upon whether the facts proved bring the case within 
section 52. Surely in such a case the facts only, and not the 
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law, would be in doubt; and hence, in accordance with con- 
stitutional usage, a jury should decide. Section 88 provides 
for the due reading of the Riot Act, requiring the rioters to 
disperse, and making non-dispersal an offence punishable with 
penal servitude for life. In this Title II. the subject of sedi- 
tion is also treated; and we find in one section, viz. section 
102, such an admirable condensation of those legal principles 
which it has taken innumerable cases and the gradual progress 
of freedom to establish among us, that the section deserves to 
be quoted entire. It appears, with only one or two verbal 
changes, precisely as it did in Sir J. Stephen’s draft. 


‘A seditious intention is an intention to bring into hatred or con- 
tempt, or to excite disaffection against, the person of her Majesty, her 
heirs, or successors, or the government and constitution of the United 
Kingdom, or of any part of it, as by law established, or either House 
of Parliament, or the administration of justice ; 

‘Or to excite her Majesty’s subjects to attempt to procure, otherwise 
than by lawful means, the alteration of any matter in Church or State 
by law established ; 

‘ Or to raise discontent or disaffection amongst her Majesty’s sub- 
jects ; 

‘Or to promote‘ feelings of illwill and hostility between different 
classes of such subjects: 

‘Provided that— 

‘No one shall be deemed to have-a seditious intention only because 
he intends (in good faith*) to show that her Majesty has been mistaken or 
misled in her measures ; 

‘ Or to point out errors or defects in the government or constitution 
of the United Kingdom or of any part of it as by law established, or in 
the administration of justice, with a view to the reformation of such 
alleged errors or defects ; 

‘Or to excite her Majesty’s subjects to attempt to procure by lawful 
means the alteration of any matter in Church or State as by law esta- 
blished ; 

‘Or to point out, in order to their removal, matters which are pro- 
ducing, or have a tendency to produce, feelings of hatred and illwill 
between different classes of her Majesty’s subjects. 

‘ Seditious words are words expressive of, or intended to carry into 
execution, or to excite others to carry into execution, a seditious in- 
tention. A seditious conspiracy is an agreement between two or more 
persons to carry into execution a seditious intention.’ 


The next section makes the publishing of seditious words or 
writings, or the being a party to any seditious conspiracy, an 
indictable offence, punishable with simple imprisonment; a 
strong mark of the lenity of modern times towards political 





* Inserted in Revised Code. 
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offenders, since simple imprisonment is only that species of 
confinement to which first-class misdemeanants are now sub- 
jected. 

Title III. of the Code need not detain us long. It em- 
braces ‘ offences affecting the administration of justice and 
‘ the maintenance of public order,’ and consists of only three 
parts; Part IX. dealing with corruption on the part of officials, 
Part X. with misleading justice, Part XI. with escapes and 
rescues. Title III. corresponds closely with Part ITI. of the 
Draft Code, but we are glad to notice in the later Code that 
the word ‘ perjury’ has been revived, having been somewhat 
unnecessarily discarded by the draft, which substituted the ex- 
pression ‘ false evidence.’ Title IV. contains but three parts: 
Part XII. ‘ Offences against Religion,’ Part XIII. ‘ Offences 

‘ against Morality,’ Part XIV. ‘ Nuisances.’ There is nothing 
here calling for special remark except the satisfactory omission 
of those sections of the draft which made places of entertain- 
ment or amusement, kept open on the Lord’s day for the pay- 
ment of money, ‘ disorderly places,’ and one of which sections 
seemed to be aimed expressly at the Sunday conduct of the 
Zoological Gardens. 

So far the Code has been dealing dither with what are 
termed ‘ Introductory Provisions,’ or with offences of a public 
and, so to speak, political character, which, however interesting 
in themselves, are of course of comparatively rare occurrence. 
With Titles V. and VI. we come to offences ‘against the per- 
son and reputation, and offences against rights of property, 
or rights arising out of contracts. 

Under these heads come the vast majority of the ordinary 
crimes prosecuted at the assizes and at quarter sessions, and 
upon the Code’s success in dealing with these will turn the 
real credit of the measure. The method of the Code is, first of 
all, in each chapter to define the crime there treated of, and 
then to assign the proper punishment awarded to it; adding, 
with regard to the more serious crimes, ‘ Everyone charged 
‘ with this offence may be arrested without warrant, and 
‘ shall be bailable at discretion.” The only way in which 
the Code can be judged fairly is by contrasting some special 
crime, as at present treated by the law, with the same crime 
under the Code. Take murder: by the existing law we know i 
that whoever is guilty of murder shall suffer death. See 
Statute 24 and 25 Vict.,c. 100. But what constitutes the 
crime of murder? This can only be discovered by reading 
the definitions given by writers of authority, and by studying 
the cases which have been decided by the criminal courts. 
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Of course the definitions given by the most eminent legal 
writers, ‘whether Coke, Hale, or Hawkins, are not, strictly 
speaking, ‘ of authority.’ The law of England is to be found 
in an authorised form only in the Statutes of the Realm and 
the recorded judgments of the judges upon cases actually 
before them. And thus Lord Coke’s description of mur- 
der is merely a description given by a distinguished judge, 
which has been recognised by the courts as a correct ex- 
pounding of the law. Lord Coke describes murder ‘where 
‘a person of sound memory and discretion unlawfully killeth 
‘any reasonable creature in being and under the King’s 
‘ peace, with malice aforethought, either express or implied.’ 
If we now turn to the text books on criminal practice, we 
find that almost every word of this definition has been the 
subject of judicial interpretation; and without the text-book 
and without an extensive and exhaustive study of the cases 
themselves, it would be quite impossible to form anything 
like an adequate notion of the law of murder. Neverthe- 
less the definition is intelligible enough, and gives fairly 
to the general public the legal view of the crime in question. 
When a specific case arises—as, for instance, whether a pri- 
soner is of sound memory and discretion, i.e. sane ; whether a 
child killed was actually ‘in being;’ whether the circumstances 
were such as to render the killing lawful; what is meant by 
express and implied malice—recourse must be had to the 
decided cases before we can determine what is the law. We 
find it laid down im the text-books, which are in fact a 
concentration of the results of decided cases; but, as before 
stated, these text-books do not speak with authority, and 
moreover are themselves often very difficult of comprehen- 
sion, from the difficulty and impossibility occasionally of 
deducing the law from judicial decisions hopelessly conflicting. 
The plan of the Code is to incorporate the law so laid down 
with reference to special instances of the crime, into the gene- 
ral and authorised definition of the crime itself. 

Under the Code, to understand what is meant by murder or 
manslaughter, we must first make acquaintance with homicide, 
and section 165 tells us that ‘homicide is the killing of a 

‘ human being by another, directly or indirectly, by any means 
‘whatever.’ Section 166 defines the expression ‘a human 
‘ being’ as follows :— 

‘ A child becomes a human being within the meaning of this Act 
when it has completely proceeded in a living state from the body of its 
mother, whether it has breathed or not, and whether it has an inde- 
pendent circulation or not, and whether the navel-string is severed or 
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not; and the killing of such child is homicide when it dies after birth 
in consequence of injuries received before, during, or after birth.’ 


According to section 167 :— 


‘Homicide may be either culpable or not culpable. Homicide is 
culpable when it consists in the killing of any person either by an un- 
lawful act, or by a culpable omission to perform or observe any legal 
duty, or by both combined, or by causing a person, by threats or fear 
of violence, or by deception, to do an act which causes that person’s 
death, or by wilfully frightening a child or sick person. 

‘Culpable homicide is either murder or manslaughter. 

‘Homicide which is not culpable is not an offence.’ 


To make the offender responsible, the death must occur 
within a year and a day from the act causing it (section 169), 
Murder is at length itself defined by sections 174 and 175 as 
follows (section 174) :— 


‘ Culpable homicide is murder in each of the following cases :— 

‘ (a) If the offender means to cause the death of the person killed. 

‘(b) If the offender means to cause to the person killed any bodily 
injury which is known to the offender to be likely to cause death, and 
if the offender, whether he does or does not mean to cause death, is 
reckless whether death ensues or not. 

‘(c) If the offender means to cause death or such bodily harm as 
aforesaid to one person, so that if that person be killed the offender 
would be guilty of murder, and by accident or mistake the offender 
kills another person, though he does not mean to hurt the person 
killed. 

‘(d) If the offender, for any unlawful object, does an act which he 
knows to be likely to cause death, and thereby kills any person, though 
he may have desired that his object should be effected without hurting 
anyone.” : 


Section 175 gives ‘a further definition of murder’ as fol- 
lows :— 


‘Culpable homicide is also murder in each of the following cases, 
whether the offender means or not death to ensue, or knows or not that 
death is likely to ensue :— 

‘(a) If he means to inflict grievous bodily injury for the purpose of 
facilitating the commission of any of the offences hereinafter mentioned, 
or the flight of the offender upon the commission or attempted com- 
mission thereof, and death ensues from his violence, 

‘(b) If he administers any stupefying thing for either of the purposes 
aforesaid, and death ensues from the effects thereof: 

‘(c) If he by any means wilfully stops the breath of any person for 
either of the purposes aforesaid, and death ensues from such stopping of 
the breath.’ 


The offences referred to in this section are treasons, piracies, 
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escapes or rescues, resisting lawful apprehension, murder, rape, 
forcible abduction, robbery, burglary, arson. Section 176 tells 
us what sort of ‘ provocation ’ will suffice to reduce the crime 
of murder to manslaughter, and section 177 enacts that 
‘culpable homicide not amounting to murder is man- 
‘ slaughter.’ 

To sum up, the Code defines ‘a human being.’ It declares 
‘homicide’ to be the killing of a human being, that certain 
circumstances make homicide ‘ culpable,’ that certain kinds of 
culpable homicide are ‘ murder,’ and that all other kinds are 
manslaughter. Surely here we have an instance of unneces- 
sary sacrifice of brevity and clearness to a desire to obtain 
logical accuracy of definition. Is it wise thus to incorporate 
into the general definition of a crime the whole of the law 
which has necessarily been laid down with regard to special 
instances? We do not ourselves, for instance, see why a defi- 
nition of murder should touch upon such a matter as the 
cutting of the navel-string. The judges must be trusted to 
interpret ordinary English words, and if it is thought right for 
Parliament to interpret such an expression as ‘ human being’ 
we fail to see where parliamentary interpretation is to stop. 
The power of human foresight is very limited, and special 
circumstances are sure to occur not contemplated by the 
framers of the Code. It is better, therefore, to leave a wide 
power of interpretation to the judges. This is the course 
pursued in the Code itself when dealing with ‘ actual bodily 
‘harm ’ (section 199): ‘ Everyone shall be guilty of an indict- 
‘ able offence, and shall be liable on conviction thereof to five 
‘ years’ penal servitude, who assaults any person so as to wound 
‘him or to cause him actual bodily harm.’ It is true that we 
are very properly told elsewhere what constitutes ‘ an assault,’ 
but we are not informed that wounding must consist of a 
breaking or lesion of the skin, or what are the limits to 
‘actual harm,’ nor at what period ‘a person’ comes into ex- 
istence within the section. It should be noticed that this title 
opens by declaring the existence of certain legal ‘ duties tend- 
‘ing to the preservation of life,’ and makes the neglect of 
these duties, whereby death is caused or life is endangered, an 
indictable offence. Thus the neglect by parents, masters, 
and others to supply necessaries to children, servants, and 
persons depending upon them, is the neglect of a legal 
duty. So persons in ‘ charge of dangerous things’ are bound 
to take care lest others are injured. Where death results from 
negligence in such cases, the offender will be guilty of man- 
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slaughter by virtue of the before-quoted section 167 declaring 
homicide to be culpable where it consists in the culpable omis- 
sion to perform a legal duty. This hardly tells us more than 
that homicide is culpable when it is culpable. In practice 
it will put it into the hands of juries to say in what cases 
they think those who neglect a legal duty ought to be criminally 
responsible. Sections 185 and 186 will enable the prosecu- 
tion to proceed against women for infanticide without charging 
actual murder. This is achieved in a somewhat roundabout 
fashion, but will probably operate beneficially. 

Space forbids our entering upon the other branches of crime 
treated under this title, and we must therefore pass by such 
interesting topics of discussion as bigamy and the abduction of 
heiresses, and even the important provisions of Part XXIII. 
defining the crime of defamatory libel and regulating the law 
relating thereto (upon which the limits of the liberty of the 
press depend), in order to examine Title VI. on offences against 
rights of property or rights arising out of contract. Under 
these heads are treated theft, embezzlement, false pretences, 
criminal breach of trust, frauds by directors, robbery and ex- 
tortion, burglary, receiving stolen goods, forgery, personation, 
coinage offences, mischief (including arson), &c. 

Title VI., though dealing with the same subject matter as 
Part VI. of the Draft Code, has undergone very considerable 
changes in form and arrangement, and has revived many of 
the old terms of the criminal law which had been rather un- 
necessarily cast aside. We are forcibly reminded of Pistol’s 
answer to Nym’s remark that ‘the good humour is to steal at 
‘ a minute’s rest,’ viz. ‘ Convey the wise it call. Steal! foh! a 
‘ fico for the phrase!’ In the draft, the old words ‘steal, 
‘ embezzle,’ ‘larceny,’ were conspicuous by their absence; 
theft, embezzlement, and false pretences forming merely three 
manifestations of a taking ‘ with intent to misappropriate,’ the 
term ‘ fraudulent misappropriation’ covering them all. The 
‘intent to misappropriate’ was very elaborately defined, and 
some of the sections of this part of the Draft Code, however 
accurate their language, would probably have confused the 
minds of many lay magistrates and jurymen whose duty it 
would have been to apply them. Of this, section 195, headed 
‘ Fraudulent Misappropriation by General Owners, Corporators, 
‘ or Trustees,’ is a good example. 

‘ The general owner of a thing in which another person has a special 
property, a person having a sptcial property in a thing of which an- 
other is the general owner, any one of several joint owners, or co-part- 

owaers of a thing, and a person having the legal estate in anything in 
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which another person is beneficially interested, may commit the offence 
of fraudulent misappropriation in respect of that thing, and as against 
the special owner, the general owner, the other joint owners or co- 
part-owners, or the person beneficially interested respectively, by deal- 
ing with it in such a way and with such an intent as would amount to 
that offence if the offender had no interest in the thing.’ 


The language of the present Bill is simpler if its definitions 
are less philosophical. In each it was found necessary in the 
first place to declare what things are ‘ capable of being stolen.’ 
It is curious to notice how many things are not the subject of 
larceny at common law ; thus there could be no felony unless 
the goods stolen were goods personal, and from this it was 
considered to follow that there could be no felony of chattels 
real, as of a box containing charters to land; and, to quote 
from Chief Justice Hale’s ‘ Pleas of the Crown,’ ‘ neither can 
‘larceny be committed of things which adhere to the freehold, 
‘as trees, grass, bushes, hedges, stones, or lead of a house, and 
‘ the like.’ 

So also— 


‘larceny cannot be committed in some things whereof the owner may 
have a lawful property, and such whereupon he may obtain an action 
of trespass, in respect of the baseness of their nature, as mastiffs, 
spaniels, greyhounds, bloodhounds, or of some such things wild by 
nature yet reclaimed by art or industry, as bears, foxes, ferrets, &c., or 
their whelps or calves, because, though reclaimed, they serve not for 
food but pleasure, and so differ from pheasants, swans, &c., made tame, 
which, though wild by nature, serve for food. Only of the reclaimed 
hawk, in respect of the nobleness of its nature and use for princes and 


great men, larceny may be committed if the party knows it to be 
reclaimed.’ 


There was moreover in our old law the distinction between 
grand and petty larceny, the latter being of chattels not ex- 
ceeding in value twelve pence, and not being, like the former, 
subject to capital punishment. In the Revised Code section 
244 describes ‘ Inanimate things, fixed or moveable, capable of 
‘ being stolen.’ 


Every inanimate thing whatever which is the property of any person, and 
which either is, or may be made, moveable, shall henceforth be capable of 
being stolen as soon as it becomes moveable, although it is made move- 
able in order to steal it: Provided, that nothing growing out of the 
earth of a value not exceeding one shilling shall (except in the cases 
hereinafter provided) be deemed capable of being stolen. Nothing 
herein contained shall affect the provisions of any statute in force at 


any time as to summary convictions for stealing things growing out of 
the earth.’ 
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Section 245 treats of ‘animals capable of being stolen,’ 
Section 246 gives the definition of theft. 


‘ Theft or stealing is the act of fraudulently and without colour of 
right taking, or fraudulently and without colour of right converting to 
the use of any person, anything capable of being stolen, with intent to 
deprive the owner permanently thereof, or to deprive any person having 
any special property or interest therein permanently of such property 
or interest.’ 


The section goes on at length to declare that everyone 
‘ commits theft’ who so takes or converts anything capable of 
being stolen, with the intent specified in the section, as of 
pledging or parting with it, &c. This is followed by other 
sections relating to special kinds of theft, and Part XXY. 
provides the maximum punishments to be awarded in each 
case, wisely omitting the provisions of the Draft Code by which 
sentences were to be regulated to some extent in proportion to 
the amount stolen. Thus, if property stolen was worth over 5001, 
the prisoner might be sentenced to penal servitude for life ; if 
between 100. and 500/. to penal servitude for fourteen years; 
if less than 100/. to seven years’ penal servitude, and if less 
than 5/. then to imprisonment only. Nothing of this kind is 
attempted by the present Bill, and no question of the value of 
the property stolen will hamper judicial discretion. 

The Code proceeds to define false pretences, criminal breach 
of trust, and the other crimes against property. There has 
been no subject upon which the refinements of legal distinc- 
tion have been more conspicuous than the law of false pretences. 
Under our present law larceny is felony, false pretences a 
misdemeanour, but to decide what cases came within the true 
definition of larceny and what within that of false pretences 
has required a vast expenditure of judicial acumen, with the 
result of leaving the law in anything but a lucid condition. 
As generally happens when this is the case, statute law comes 
to the assistance of case law, and, by patching here and chang- 
ing there, removes to some extent the special inconvenience felt, 
though by a clumsy contrivance which leaves the reformed law 
in a condition hardly intelligible to those who are not first 
made acquainted with all the difficulties previously existing. 
Thus, inasmuch as prisoners charged with false pretences were 
continually acquitted because on the trial it appeared that the 
offence was larceny, it was enacted that where such was the 
case the prisoner ‘ should not by reason thereof be entitled to 
‘ be acquitted of such misdemeanour.’ Still, in the converse 
case, i.e. where a prisoner charged with larceny is proved to 
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be guilty of false pretences, he must be acquitted; and hence 
in cases of doubt under which category of crime to class the 
prisoner's offence, it is the usual practice to charge the misde- 
meanour. Sections 270 and 271 of the Code, taken with the 
provisions of a subsequent chapter enabling various counts to 
be joined in the same indictment, will now remove all difficulty 
from the subject. The Code then goes on to define and deal 
with the other offences against property. Butit is time to pass 
on to Title VII. of the Code, regulating procedure. 

Here we find much alteration. The proposed methods of pro- 
cedure are intended to be simpler and more satisfactory than 
those to which we have been so long accustomed; but, inas- 
much as their mere proposal shows the dissatisfaction with the 
old state of things, it will be as well to consider what are the 
defects we wish to remedy before examining how far the pro- 
posals of the Code are an improvement. It is a peculiarity of 
the English system of criminal procedure that proceedings are 
mitiated and conducted by private persons. There is no 
official in England corresponding to the Scotch Procurator 
Fiscal, to take up and superintend criminal proceedings, and 
this want has been long felt. In 1874 a committee of the 
Judicature Commission reported unanimously in favour of a 
system of public prosecution, and the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, in a separate report, advised that every prosecution, 
however small the offence, should be subject to the control of 
a public official appointed by and responsible to the State, 
such control to extend over the case from the earliest to the 
final proceedings throughout the prosecution. It is also one 
of the most noticeable faults of the English procedure that in 
each case there should be so many separate enquiries, and hence 
so much useless repetition, expense, and delay. We know to 
what preposterous length the enquiry before the magistrate, 
supposed to be an enquiry as to the existence of a prima 
facie case, is often drawn out. We have seen in many 
a ‘show case’ proceedings before a magistrate so elaborated 
as to make the trial itself little more than a verbatim repeti- 
tion of the preliminary proceedings. It happens, indeed, oc- 
casionally that the enquiry before the committing magistrate 
takes longer than that before the judge and jury at the trial. 
We know also that, after this elaborate preliminary enquiry 
and immediately before the trial, the case is enquired into by the 
grand jury, a body of some twenty gentlemen who sit in private, 
and who have to make out the facts of the case as best they can 
from the witnesses for the prosecution, without any assistance 
from counsel or solicitor in laying the case before them. The 
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accused is not before the grand jury, and, whatever merits this 
tribunal may possess, its constitution and the way in which it 
has to exercise its functions render it very unfit to act asa 
court of appeal from the committing magistrate. Moreover, 
the grand jury holds its investigation immediately before trial, 
and is therefore too late to save an accused from unnecessary 
imprisonment, which it is the most important object of prelimi- 
nary enquiry to prevent. It has consequently been proposed 
by some considerable authorities to abolish this venerable in- 
stitution as far as regards trials at quarter sessions, but yet, for 
some not very intelligible reasons, to retain it for trials at the 


assizes. Many persons have thought the coroner’s jury a 


very unsatisfactory court, and certainly the holding the coro- 
ner’s inquest as well as the magistrate’s enquiry is, in most cases 
of murder and manslaughter, entirely a work of supererogation. 
Our system is undoubtedly very cumbrous. A magistrate, 
twenty-three grand jurymen, a dozen petty jurymen, anda 
judge form an array more imposing than is required when per- 
haps the only crime to be disposed of is the theft of a pair of 
boots or a pocket-handkerchief. Where the crime has been 
murder or manslaughter, we have the coroner’s jury as well, and 
thus we have the crime enquired into by some fifty different 
investigators in four separate enquiries. These considerations 
are becoming very obvious at the present day from the greater 
frequency of gaol deliveries, and consequently the more glaring 
disproportion between the small amount of work to be done at 
each assize and the great preparations made to do it. Thus 
the great blots in our procedure seem to be the absence of a 
public prosecutor, the cumbrousness of the machinery, and 
unnecessary repetition and delay. Two investigations in each 
case should surely suffice, one to determine whether an accused 
is to be tried at all, and, if so, to commit him or bail him to 
await his trial; the other, the final trial to dispose and make 
an end of the whole case. The very different objects of these 
two investigations should be kept distinct, and if these were 
efficient any third or intermediate investigation would be 
superfluous. To simplify and shorten the preliminary proceed- 
ings and to raise the character of the final investigation should 
be the great object of the reformer. In any real discussion 
of a reformed criminal procedure these points will require con- 
sideration, and therefore no apology is made for touching 
-upon them here, though the Code itself hardly deals with the 
most important of them. No system of public prosecution is 
introduced; the grand jury is to remain as before. There 
are, however, provisions in the Code for making the magis- 
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trate’s enquiry more satisfactory, and others which have for 
their object the improvement of the final trial. Section 437 
will enable justices to enquire and take evidence upon oath 
in reference to a suspected crime without having an accused 
actually before them; and this, in cases of suspected murder, 
will probably lead to the superseding of the coroner’s enquiry, 
which by section 506 will no longer have the power of send- 
ing an accused for trial. 

Part VII. abolishes the old distinction between felonies 
and misdemeanours. As there will be henceforth no difference 
in the procedure in these cases, there would be no meaning in 
retaining the distinctive terms. In France the very first 
article of the Code Pénal divides all offences into contraven- 
tions, délits, and crimes ; but these distinct offences are differ- 
ently proceeded against and punished, the last being punish- 
able with a ‘ peine afflictive ou infamante,’ and being the only 
class of crime triable by a jury. With us, for the future, 
‘indictable offence ’ will cover every crime known to the law, 
not by statute made solely subject to summary proceedings. 

Sections 453 to 464 regulate the preliminary enquiry be- 
fore the magistrate. The Draft Code attempted several changes 
in our procedure, which have not reappeared in the present 
measure. In the 1878 Code it was specifically stated that 
though the defendant, his counsel, or solicitor should be en- 
titled to cross-examine the witnesses for the prosecution upon 
facts relative to the charge, he should ‘not, unless the justice 
thought it necessary or desirable, cross-examine to matters 
relevant only as affecting the credit of the witnesses. Under 
this provision justices would have sometimes had to exercise a 
difficult discretion, never checking a cross-examination that 
was really tending to elucidate the truth, and yet, on the 
other hand, protecting witnesses from unfair and unfounded 
aspersion. It is not easy to deny that the interference of the 
bench is occasionally needed for the protection of witnesses 
from unscrupulous or reckless advocates. 

Again, the Code of 1878 made it the duty of a justice to 
commit a defendant when a sufficient case had been made out, 
even though some of the witnesses for the prosecution had 
not been examined. These provisions would have tended to 
shorten preliminary enquiries without prejudicing the prisoner, 
since subsequent sections required the prosecution to furnish 
the defendant with the names of the witnesses it was intended 
to call, and with the substance of the evidence they were ex- 
pected to give. This necessity of giving notice applied to the 
prosecution only. In Scotland the accused is required to give 
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notice to the prosecution if he intends at the trial to set up a 
‘special defence,’ and this must greatly tend to the preven- 
tion of perjured defences, such as false alibis, being set up. 
These provisions of the Draft Code do not appear in the Code 
as it comes from the Royal Commission, and therefore in these 
respects the procedure now existing will continue. We find, 
however, a useful provision in section 461 enabling quarter 
sessions to which a prisoner has been committed to commit him 
over to the assizes for trial, if that course seems desirable. 

If the changes in preliminary procedure are slight, the same 
cannot be said of the provisions relating to trial. In section 
477 the old doctrine that a man is to be tried by his peers is 
subjected to a rule giving a judge power, on the application 
of either side, to order any assize case to be tried before a 
special jury, a tribunal hitherto unknown in the trial of 
felonies. The intention of this section is excellent, but never- 
theless the Legislature will do well not to establish a system by 
which high-class offenders will be tried before high-class jury- 
men. One of the benefits of the jury system is that the 
public believes in the absence of all fear or favour as regards 
the accused. Would this be always so if judges had the power 
of putting into the jury-box a special class of jurymen? A 
jury should be drawn from various classes, and again we can 
turn for instruction to Scotland, where by law a fixed propor- 
tion of the jury must be special jurymen. In these days of 
the spread of education and intelligence through all classes it 
is less necessary than ever to establish special juries for the 
trial of crime. Even in Ireland, where some persons think 
ordinary jurymen unfit for their duties, what effect. would it 
have if agrarian crimes were always tried before juries 
having special class interests to serve? Would not the in- 
crease of convictions be dearly bought by the entire with- 
drawal of public approval from such convictions as were ob- 

.tained? The manifestation of popular feeling and even preju- 
dice in juries has often, on the whole, tended to the advantage 
of the country. 

Part XLIII. regulates the trial of indictable offences. Pass- 
ing over other matters, we notice two provisions which will 
at once strike everyone conversant with the practice of the 
criminal courts as introducing a thoroughly novel principle 
into our procedure. Section 523 provides for the examination 
of the defendant ; section 525 enables the court to call witnesses 
and to examine them, or rather to require the prosecution 
todo so. To the latter section, though involving a thorough 
departure in principle from the English theory, viz. that the 
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court tries a crime after the fashion of a private litigation, 
leaving each side to shape its own case as it likes, it is difficult 
to see that any very practical objection can be taken. 

Section 523 is one of the most important in the Code. 
Hitherto at no period of the various investigations has it been 
allowed to put questions to the accused. Before the commit- 
ting magistrate he is always told he may if he pleases make a 
statement; but he is cautioned at the same time that what he 
says may be used against him. ‘This procedure before the 
magistrate is preserved by the Code. At the trial, the only 
question allowed to be put to the prisoner has been whether 
he is guilty or not guilty of the charge. At the same time 
he is at liberty, himself if undefended by counsel, or by solici- 
tor if defended, to state his case to the court. To represent 
that the prisoner’s mouth is closed (a representation very often 
made) is simply to misstate the fact. He is not, indeed, 
allowed to give evidence on oath, and this the Draft Code did 
not propose to permit. The Revised Code, however, treats 
the matter very differently :— 


‘Everyone accused of any indictable offence shall be a competent 
witness upon his trial for such offence, and the wife or husband, as the 
case may be, shall be a competent witness upon such trial: Provided 
that no such person shall be liable to be called as a witness by the 
prosecutor; but every such witness called and giving evidence on be- 
half of the accused shall be liable to be cross-examined like any other 
witness on any matter, though not arising out of his examination 
in chief: Provided that, so far as the cross-examination relates to the 
credit of the accused, the court may limit such cross-examination to 
such extent as it thinks proper, although the proposed cross-examination 
might be permissible in the case of any other witness.’ 


Now what is new is not the power given to the prisoner to 
make a statement—for this at present he can do either per- 
sonally or through counsel—but the fact that his statement is 
to be made on oath, and that he is to be subject to cross-exami- 
nation by the prosecution. The simplest of all questions for the 
prosecuting counsel to put in cross-examination will be directly 
as to the guilt of the prisoner. Suppose a man accused of 
stealing a pair of boots. He is duly sworn and makes a ram- 
bling statement to the jury. Prosecuting counsel then turns 
round to the dock, looks the prisoner in the face, and says, 
‘ Now, my good man, did not you steal those boots? Tell the 
‘truth; you know you are upon your oath.’ If the prisoner 
denies it and is convicted, we presume he may be tried for 
perjury in refusing to plead guilty to the charge. The result 
is to apply a species of terrorism to the accused to extort a 
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confession. We hope to hear no more about the kindness to the 
prisoner of ‘opening his mouth.’ But, even without putting 
so crucial a question, counsel in cross-examining will cer- 
tainly try to entrap the prisoner into difficulties. Sir James 
Stephen himself somewhere speaks of cross-examination as 
being almost necessarily unfair, and when applied to such 
ignorant and terrified persons as most prisoners on their trial 
prove themselves, though it will perhaps be effective in ensur- 
ing convictions, it will be at a sacrifice of that appearance of 
fair play which has so maintained the public estimation of our 
criminal courts. 

There is no part of the Code more deserving careful considera- 
tion by Parliament and the country than Part XLIV., which 
provides means of appealing from decisions of the criminal courts. 
It is now the general principle of our criminal law that there 
is no appeal on the facts from the verdict of a jury. In the 
United States of America it is also a provision of the Consti- 
tution that no persons shall be subject for the same offence to 
be twice put in jeopardy. Yet in England it is possible, in 
some cases of misdemeanour tried in the Queen’s Bench, for a 
defendant after conviction to obtain a new trial where the ver- 
dict has been contrary to evidence, or the judge has misdirected 
the jury, or evidence has been improperly admitted or rejected ; 
and for the prosecution, after an acquittal, to obtain a new 
trial, on showing that the defendant had corruptly obtained the 
verdict. As regards felonies, on no pretext whatever cana 
prisoner be tried twice on the same charge ; and thus, with the 
small exception above mentioned, no new trial can be had, nor 
appeal prosecuted, after a jury has once given a verdict. This 
rule is perhaps due to an illogical extension of the principle 
*that no one shall be twice put in jeopardy for the same 
‘ offence.’ In America, starting from the same fundamental 
principle, the law courts have arrived at a different result, for 
it is now settled in that country that new trials may be allowed 
to a prisoner after conviction, alike in treason, felony, and mis- 
demeanour. The language of the court in the case which 
mainly is responsible for this change (U.S.A. v. Kean) is 
worth quoting. It had been argued that the above principle 
prevented the granting of a new trial even at the instance of 
the defendant. The court observes :— 


‘ The prisoner is found guilty, and, whether right or wrong, he must 
stand convicted. He claims, under the Constitution, a fair and an impar- 
tial trial, and he shows gross prejudice against him by the jury, who have 
convicted him on evidence wholly insufficient; but he is answered that 
the Constitution protects him from being put in jeopardy a second time 
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for the same offence, and that a new trial wouid violate this provision. 
In other words, the Constitution guarantees to him the right of being 
hung to protect him from the danger of a second trial. Whatever may 
be said theoretically of this constitutional protection, practically the 
subject of it can have no very strong reason to appreciate it.’ 


A similar conclusion was very nearly arrived at in England, 
and there is one quite recent precedent in the books, in which 
a prisoner after a conviction for felony obtained a new trial, 
and suffered imprisonment in consequence of the sentence 
passed on the second conviction. This case was followed by 
two others that arose in Australia, and there was every pro- 
spect of the innovation establishing itself, had not the Privy 
Council, to which these cases were appealed, decided that the 
English precedent was not law, and that to sanction new trials 
after conviction for felony was beyond the power of the judges. 
Thus in America new trials became grantable, but in England 
not. The Livingstone Code, drawn up for the State of Louis- 
iana, contains express provisions for the re-trial of prisoners. 
Either party is allowed to move the court on affidavit: the 
public prosecutor on the ground that the verdict of acquittal 
was corruptly obtained by the prisoner; the prisoner on the 
ground of verdict being corruptly obtained, and also on the 
ground of certain specified irregularities, as that he had not 
been in court during the proceedings, that he had asked for 
counsel’s assistance, and none had been assigned him, and so 
on. He is also allowed a new trial ‘ where, in the opinion of the 
‘ court, the verdict is contrary to law or evidence, but no more 
‘than two new trials shall be given for this cause alone.’ 
Under the French code it would seem that originally no new 
trial could be had upon the merits, and it still remains the 
case that a person legally acquitted cannot be again charged 
with the same act; but we find it provided by the law of 1853 
that in the case of a prisoner convicted where ‘la cour est con- 
‘ vaincue que les jurés, tout en observant les formes, se sont 
‘trompés au fond, elle déclare qu'il est sursis au juge- 
‘ment et renvoie l’affaire 4 la session suivante pour y étre 
‘ soumise a un nouveau jury... . Nuln’a le droit de provoquer 
‘cette mesure. La cour. ne peut l’ordonner que doffice, im- 
‘ médiatement aprés que la déclaration du jury a été prononcée 


In the Austrian Code of 1874 we have the most recent ex- 
pression of continental views on this subject; .and we find the 
provision for the granting of a new trial not very different from 
that above quoted from the French Code. In the preface to 
the translation by MM. Bertrand and Caen of the Austrian 
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Code, they remark that an appeal from the decision of one 
court to another, on the facts, must either infringe upon the 
modern practice of oral procedure, the superior court judging 
upon reports, instead of having the evidence in its original 
shape before it, or the appeal must amount to a rehearing; 
and the latter is considered too costly and lengthy a procedure 
to be very desirable. They argue that in days when a certain 
legal quantum of evidence was required to constitute proof, the 
question of the guilt of a prisoner was much more a matter of 
law than at present, when proof depends solely upon the im- 
pression on the mind of the court, upon its moral conviction, 
Continental procedure, however, differs so widely from our 
own, that it is difficult to draw any analogy from the one to 
the other as to the alleged necessity for new trials. The mere 
fact that in France a verdict is given by a majority of jurors, 
and in Austria by one of two-thirds, may make a revision of 
verdicts of guilty necessary for the protection of innocent per- 
sons ; while in a country where unanimity among twelve jurors 
is required, and where the rule, as to giving a prisoner the 
benefit of the doubt, is always impressed upon them, the same 
protection may not be needed. 

The questions for us are: What are the evils we have to 
remedy? Are the proposals of the Code the proper remedy? 
The evil to be remedied by appeal or new trial is the con- 
viction of the innocent, or at all events of those against whom 
there is insufficient legal evidence. And the greater the ten- 
dency of the original court to convict on insufficient grounds, 
the greater the need for revising verdicts. Is it a tendency of 
our jury trial, in the present administration of the law, to con- 
vict too easily? On the contrary, it would appear that our 
whole system even favours the escape of the probably guilty, 
rather than that a possibly innocent man should be convicted. 
By the present practice, and the system is to be continued 
under the Code, the case has been examined before the magis- 
trate, and a full written report of it taken, before it even comes 
before the judge and jury. The latter must be unanimous, 
and the practice of impressing upon them to allow to the ac- 
cused the benefit of any reasonable doubt is invariably followed. 
One would, a priori, expect this to be ample security. Does 
experience not prove that it is? ‘ But,’ we are answered, 
‘ surely there is something altogether anomalous in the law re- 
*‘ fusing a new trial to a man under sentence of death, and 
‘ readily allowing it to defendants in petty actions on trades- 
‘men’s bills.” The analogy between civil and criminal pro- 
ceedings is not a good one. Ina civil cause the jury has to 
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come to the best opinion it can, after balancing the one side 
against the other. Ina criminal case it is not a question of 
probabilities, and the defendant is entitled to an acquittal un- 
less the prosecution have established his guilt beyond all 
reasonable doubt. In many a civil case the verdict of a jury 
is often, not improperly, something like a compromise of the 
dispute between the parties. Moreover, it should be said that 
the frequency with which new trials in civil cases are granted 
is a very great source of hardship to litigants, and of injustice 
to persons who dare not insist upon their rights from the risk 
of becoming involved in almost interminable proceedings, and 
having the costs thereby swelled out of all proportion to the 
claim. Any rich litigant, such, for instance, as a public board 
or company, has thus an immense advantage over an ordinary 
antagonist, who knows that, as soon as one trial is concluded 
to his advantage, the courts of law will be moved to indulge 
him in another, to the advantage of legal practitioners if of no 
one else. 

It is worthy of notice that public dissatisfaction with con- 
victions is very rare indeed, except in cases of murder; and, 
as it cannot be supposed fora moment that juries are more 
ready to convict rashly in murder cases than in others, we are 
driven to the conclusion that it is in reality not so much the 
verdict as the punishment to be -inflicted, that displeases the 
public. If the punishment strikes the moral sense of the 
public as being more severe than the crime deserves, the 
rational way to remedy this is to change the punishment, not 
to establish a system for the revising of verdicts in all classes of 
crime. The only way in which, at present, a conviction can 
be interfered with, is by the Home Secretary’s exercise of the 
royal prerogative. That he should be considered a court of 
appeal on the facts from a jury, and should be expected regu- 
larly to act in that capacity, would be most unfortunate. It 
has happened that the very defence which failed at the trial 
has prevailed at the private enquiry before the Home Secre- 
tary, but no one would wish to see this happen frequently. 

These considerations have, for the most part, been borne in 
mind by the authors of the Code, and certainly there is no at- 
tempt to make appeal and new trial as easy in criminal as in 
civil proceedings. The Code provides for the establishment of 
a court of criminal appeal on the law, leave to appeal being 
grantable on the application of either party, either by the court 
which tried the case or by the court of appeal, the party 
having, in the latter case, obtained the leave of the Attorney- 
General to move the court. The court of appeal may confirm 
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or reverse the decision of the court below, or ‘in any case, 
‘ whether the appeal is on behalf of the prosecutor or the 
* accused, direct a new trial.’ So much for appeals on the law, 
which are allowed to be carried up to the House of Lords. 
Sections 544 and 545 deal not with the law, but the facts. 


‘ After the conviction of any person for any indictable offence, the 
court before which the trial takes place may, either during the sittings 
or afterwards, give leave to the person convicted to apply to the court 
of appeal for a new trial on the ground that the verdict was against the 
weight of evidence. The court of criminal appeal may, upon hearing 
such motion, direct a new trial if it thinks fit. In the case of a trial 
before a court of quarter session . .. such leave may be given 
during or at the end of the session by the justice who presided at the 
trial and one other justice present at the trial.’ 


Section 545: ‘If, upon any application for the mercy of the 
‘ Crown, on behalf of any person convicted of an indictable 
‘ offence,’ the Home Secretary ‘entertains a doubt whether 
‘ such person ought to have been convicted,’ he may, after en- 
quiry, order a ‘ new trial, at such time and before such court 
‘as he may think proper.’ * 

It is difficult to dispute the justice of these proposed changes 
of our law, but we must hope that the power of granting new 
trials will be most sparingly exercised. In these days, in cases 
involving capital punishment at all events, there is a tender- 
ness, almost a softness, on the part of courts and Home 
Secretaries, towards prisoners, which will make them inclined 
to shirk a disagreeable responsibility by thrusting its burden 
upon another tribunal. The change is not the only one in the 
Code which tends to take power from juries and give it to 
judges, and it is not one of the least objections to the change 
that it may make some criminal investigations, already suff- 
ciently long, become almost interminable. We think it would 
have been better only to allow new trials in cases where the 
judge trying the case reported that he was dissatisfied with the 
verdict, and that it should not be granted upon application to 
the court, but of its own mere motion, as in France. Applica- 





* This section affords a curious instance of the method in which our 
Constitution grows of itself. The sovereign always had the right to 
pardon, the minister’s duty was to advise on the exercise of this right. 
But the practice has been for years for the Home Secretary, instead of 
advising upon the exercise of the royal prerogative of pardon, to en- 
quire into the merits of the case; and now we find a statute proposed 
giving legal sanction to the new .practice, and making the Home 
Secretary a judge ‘of whether such person ought to have been con- 
* victed.’ 
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tions by counsel to the court of appeal, the obtaining of the 
leave of the Attorney-General, and suchlike proceedings, all 
require money, and it is not desirable to increase the advan- 
tages already possessed by rich men over their poorer fellows 
in pleading before the criminal courts. Let the same justice, 
as far as possible, be open to all, whether rich or poor, powerful 
or weak. We have treated this portion of the Code at such 
length that we have no space left to describe the immense im- 
provement to be expected from the procedure relating to in- 
dictments, or even to mention many other beneficial provisions 
introduced. 
Yet we cannot conclude without directing attention to some 
of the criticisms the Code has called forth. First in import- 
ance is, of course, the elaborate criticism contained in the 
letter of the Lord Chief Justice to the Attorney-General and 
printed by the order of Parliament. The Lord Chief Justice, 
remarking that the proposed Code consists of three main parts, 
viz., general provisions as to jurisdiction and preliminary mat- 
ters, substantive law, and procedure, confines his attention to 
the first part, reserving his remarks on the subsequent parts 
for future letters. It is thus only incidentally that he expresses 
his belief that ‘the admissibility of an accused person as a 
‘ witness would be a grievous mistake.’ His criticisms of the 
Code are in many instances somewhat minute; but the main 
charges he brings are worthy of the most careful consideration. 
All will share his regret that the repeal of statutes is in many 
eases only partial, and that the Code will have to be supple- 
mented by sections left surviving. If it is desired to keep the 
provisions of these sections in operation, the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice is right in his contention that their object should be given 
effect to by the Code itself. We agree also with Sir Alexander 
Cockburn that it ‘necessarily mars the completeness of the 
‘ work,’ that its operation should be limited to offences when 
made the subject of indictment. To quote from his letter, ‘ It. 
‘would, no doubt, be impracticable to enumerate all the 
‘instances in which penalties are resorted to for the purpose 
‘of enforcing the performance of duties, or the observance of 
‘ police or sanitary regulations, or the like ; but we are dealing 
‘with acts which the proposed law constitutes crimes, and 
‘ which are so dealt with in the Code. It is exclusively to these 
‘ that my observations apply; it seems in the highest degree 
‘ illogical to omit all mention of them, and all reference to the 
‘ procedure applicable to them, when dealt with otherwise than 
‘ by indictment, simply because the degree of guilt is less, and 
‘the circumstances are such that the fuller and more formal 
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* methods of proceeding may be dispensed with.’ That crimes 
committed by peers are not dealt with by the Code appears to 
us to be a smaller criticism, and there are others still more 
minute which deserve the attention of the Attorney-General, 
but need not detain us here. 

As the public becomes better acquainted with the proposals 
of the Government Bill, and as criminal codification has at 
last been seriously taken up by Parliament, we shall have 
much useful criticism of details to consider, and even rival 
codification schemes to compare. Thus, this year a complete 
‘ Draft Code of Criminal Law and Procedure,’ by Mr. E. D, 
Lewis, has been published, professing to deal with the whole 
subject, descending even into such minutiz as the salaries of 
the judges’ clerks. This Code would abolish altogether the 
grand jury; would take from the coroner’s jury the power of 
sending an accused for trial ; would establish a ‘ Supreme Court 
‘of Criminal Judicature’ out of judges to be specially de- 
voted to criminal business, thus freeing the judges of West- 
minster Hall from all but civil business ; would enable prisoners 
to be tried by special juries, but only with their own consent; 
and would allow the examination and cross-examination of the 
accused, but without allowing him to be sworn. It will be seen 
that Mr. Lewis’s work is of a bold and somewhat ambitious 
character. There is much in his ‘ Draft Code’ as well as in 
the Lord Chief Justice’s letter that we hope the Attorney- 
General will consider and make use of before his bill is again 
introduced; but on the whole the Royal Commissioners and 
the Government deserve congratulation that no more serious 
objections have been made to their proposals. 

The Code is a magnificent piece of legislation, and will 
prove the precursor of many Eodification Bills, which will 
ultimately change the face of our law. We wish the Govern- 
ment success in their efforts to pass it, with only minor altera- 
tions, through Parliament. In so doing they will have acquired 
for themselves the fame of having added, during their reigny 
at least one really great measure to the Statute Book. 
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Art. [X.—Impressions of Theophrastus Such. By Grorer 
Exvrot. London and Edinburgh: 1879. 


A DISTINGUISHED living author once observed in our hear- 

ing, that there was a time when George Eliot’s genius 
seemed to him to be of almost boundless promise. ‘I even 
4 ‘thought,’ he proceeded, ‘that some day she might perhaps 
‘have equalled Miss Austen.’ There are few, we conceive, 
amongst George Eliot’s admirers who would either thank our 
critic for these liberal hopes, or sympathise with him in his 
implied disappointment; nor do we ourselves share in the 
temper of his criticism. We disagree with him, however, not 
because his judgment was entirely false, but because it was only 
very partially true. So far as he had viewed the matter, his 
view was accurate. It is misleading only because its scope 
was limited. There are few minds which have accomplished 
much, that to observant eyes have at one time not promised 
more. Even the most many-sided genius must have given 
hints, at the outset, of the possession of many powers it could 
never bring to perfection; and we shall often best estimate 
a writer’s chief achievements by examining first the extent 
and the nature of his partial failures. When, therefore, it is 
said that George Eliot might have been asecond Miss Austen, 
and has failed to be so, we need not, in assenting to this, be 
passing a degrading judgment. We advance instantly from 
our notice of the success she has foregone, to inquiring what 
other success she has tried to achieve instead of it—what 
greater birthright she has bought by the sacrifice of her mess 
of pottage. This inquiry is not altogether an easy one; and 
amore significant homage could not be paid to the authoress 
than to say that it is worth our while, in her case, to make it 
with all care and seriousness. Her present volume is espe- 
cially welcome, not only because it suggests such a task to us, 
but also because it will assist us in attempting it. 

The most obvious aspect under which we look at her is that 
simply of a novelist—as a dramatic artist in prose. It is not 
here that her real pre-eminence lies ; but we will confine our- 
selves at first to this very restricted view of her, and regard 
her as though she were simply a novelist among novelists. 

Now, the qualities that a novelist most requires are, in their 
own degree, the same as those required by a dramatist. A 
novel, like a drama, is a work of art, and must, like a drama, 
conform to certain artistic laws, and present certain artistic 
qualities. The most prominent of these have their close 
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analogies in painting. The first requirements in a picture 
are that it conform to certain rules of composition, group- 
ing, chiaro-oscuro, and perspective. In like manner we 
require first of all in a novel or a drama that there be a cer- 
tain method, grace, and unity in the plot. The various inci- 
dents must be presented to us in their due proportion. The 
attention must not be distracted by unnecessary figures or 
events. Everything must be properly subordinate to some cen- 
tral interest ; and form parts of a single organic whole. When 
the novelist or the dramatist fulfils these requirements, we 
may say, in painters’ language. that the composition of his piece 
is perfect. As equally apposite examples of this kind of per. 
fection, we may cite two works, which, in other ways, are of 
a widely different character—‘ Tom Jones,’ and the ‘ Gidipus 
‘ Tyrannus’ of Sophocles. But composition is not all. We 
require moral perspective and moral chiaro-oscuro as well. 
What is trivial and incidental must not be drawn too large, 
What is important must not be drawn too small. And further, 
the lights and shades, or, if we like to add a new metaphor, the 
colours, must be properly harmonised and distributed. Every- 
thing must not be made an unrelieved darkness by vice or 
sorrow, or a flat and even brightness by joy or virtue. The 
novelist and the painter have each of them a kindred artistic 
effect to produce with shine and shadow, and with various 
combinations of colour. 

Further, there is a second class of requirements needful for 
a novelist, which might also, were there occasion for it, be 
illustrated by a reference to painting ; and this is an insight into 
the human heart which is not only profound, but at the same 
time wide and impartial; and a power, not alone of describing 
character, but still more of presenting it in action. 

If we judge George Eliot’s work by the tests above sug- 
gested; there is scarcely one adverse criticism to which it is 
not open. The composition of her stories is to the utmost 


rude and faulty; or rather, in the artistic sense of the word, ' 


there is no composition in them at all. In * Middlemarch,’ for 
instance, we have not one plot, but two, and these joined to- 
gether in the clumsiest and most unskilful fashion. Elsewhere, 
it is true, her designs may have more unity; but the unity, 
even where most traceable, is obscured or quite distorted by 
masses of irrelevant detail. Every stone in her building may 
be of marble, and of marble finely cut: but the building as 
a whole is not fitly framed’together; and many of the blocks 
which exhibit the finest carving are not only not needed by 
the structure, but they overload it, and destroy its symmetry. 
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She recognises the time-worn truth that a story must have a 
beginning, a middle, and an end ; but between these three parts 
she observes no just proportion. Her action moves onwards 
by fits and starts. She hurries when we would have her 
linger: she lingers when we would have her hurry: and her 
pace seems to depend not so much on the nature of the road, 
as on the flowers she desires to pluck by the side of it, or 
the views of distant scenery which she leans over gates to 
contemplate. 

But there is a greater defect still to notice. In dealing 
with her principal characters she does not, as a general rule, so 


- much present them, as describe them to us. And we are 


made all the more keenly conscious of this, because with her 
minor characters her procedure is exactly opposite. Mrs. 
Tulliver and Aunt Pullet, discussing a bonnet, are presented 
tous. Maggie and Stephen Guest, in their love scenes, are 
described to us. The former group is a painting left to speak 
for itself. The latter is a charcoal sketch, with a long expla- 
nation under it. We are not saying that the sketch may not 
show higher powers than the painting: but they are not 
powers of the samevorder ; they are not the powers we expect 
to find in an artist. And so far as artistic success—the success 
of the true novelist—goes, it is not too much to say that with 
George Eliot this varies in an inverse ratio to the importance 
which she herself attaches to her subjects. 

It will be recollected that in making these remarks we 
are purposely narrowing our view. We are regarding the 
authoress under only one aspect. And if our judgment 
should seem to be somewhat too severe, it is she herself who is 
responsible for the severity. We are trying her by standards 
that she has herself suggested; and those standards are the 
highest. We are condemning the faults of what she has done 
by the perfection of what she shows us she might have done. 
She might have been a second Miss Austen: and that within 
its limits is no small praise; for it means at any rate that she 
might have been a consummate artist. And it is only because 
we see her to have been capable of perfect art, that we are 
forced to note the imperfections of the art she has actualiy 
given us. 

But if she has failed as a novelist where novelists of less 
genius have succeeded, she exhibits powers to which, amongst 
other novelists, we can hardly find a parallel, and which only 
very rarely have expressed themselves in prose fiction at 
all. She may be less than Miss Austen in art, but she is 
greater than Scott in insight. Indeed, to compare her even 
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to Scott is an unfairness to her. We must go for our parallel 
yet a stage higher ; and we must not stop short of the world’s 
greatest poets. The art of the novelist, and presumably his 
vision also, rests on the surface of life and of society. His 
eyes, so far as he can use them, may be as keen and piercing 
as the poet’s; but he uses them from a different point of view, 
The varied human landscape lies before him, and he paints 
what he sees of it; but he is not, like the poet, at a sufficient 
height above it, to see to the bottom of its deep ravines and 
valleys, or to the summits of its lofty mountains. That it has 
deep valleys and that it has mountain peaks, he presumes; but 
he has neither descended to the one, nor scaled the other, 
With George Eliot, however, the case is different. She, like 
the poet, takes a more commanding standpoint. Her eyes are 
occupied with the high and deep places of the human spirit, 
and the larger and profounder questions of human destiny, 
For her, as for the poet, life is, as it were, transparent; and 
she sees the mightiest issues hiding under the most trivial, 
Her materials for excitement and interest are not the excite- 
ments of adventure, with their varieties of surface incident; 
her materials for tragedy are not murders or escapes from 
murder, with the manceuvres of criminals and detectives: but 
they are the inner spiritual events that take place beneath the 
surface, and of which the outer events are for her the signs 
merely. Her works partake thus of the quality that sepa- 
rates the poetry of a great drama from the prose of a great 
novel. The essential difference, for instance, between ‘ Hamlet’ 
and ‘ Pendennis’ lies in the different level in human life to 
which the two works pierce. The one reaches to the poetry 
of life; the other only presumes it, or at best points to it 
from a distance. But the vision of George Eliot goes straight 
to it, and encounters it face to face. She has seen and has 
felt like Sophocles, that 


‘Full many things are wonderful, but none 
More fearful and more wonderful than man; ’* 


and she has seen and felt this with something of the emotion 

that is common and almost peculiar to the greatest tragic 
oets. 

7 And yet with all this George Eliot is not a poet; and, 

putting form altogether out of the question, her works are not 

poetry. They bear the same relation to poems that a chrysalis 

does to a butterfly, just before the change. We feel them to 





* Antigone, 333. 
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be quivering with a life that demands some further develop- 
ment. We feel that something is on the ground that requires 
to fly, and that is every moment on the point of soaring. But 
the wings never unfold themselves. The strength is wanting 
somewhere by which the prison is to be broken. 

Thus, to pass on her work any general literary judgment is 
a somewhat puzzling task. But going again for assistance to 
a simile drawn from painting, we may compare her work, not 
so much to so many separate pictures, as to so many separate 
canvases, each covered with a number of pictorial fragments— 
fragments connected together indeed by some thread, inward 
or outward, of thought or meaning; but neither in conception 
nor execution fused together into coherent artistic wholes. We 
have studies for some heroic subject—some great and solemn 
action—which are instinct with power and genius, but in which 
the figures are grouped ill, and often only partly outlined; 
and we have this heroic group broken or surrounded by a 
number of semi-serious figures—not in outline, but painted in 
solid colour, and with the most masterly and complete finish. 
Such at least is the impression which her earlier works have 
made on us. Her manner latterly, it is true, has grown in 
some ways more congruous; but this is not because she has 
learnt to finish the whole of her pictures as she once did their 
secondary parts; but because she has ceased to use her brush 
at all, and has left the whole in the condition of shadowy 
sketches. 

To the eye, therefore, of purely artistic criticism, George 
Eliot’s work, even at its highest, is full of flaws and blemishes. 
The world, however, is not made up entirely of artistic critics ; 
and the common sense of the public, with its wise want of fasti- 
diousness, often detects in a writer what there is of genius, the 
better for not detecting what there is lacking in art and skill. 
And such is the case with George Eliot. She sees truths 
about life which vast numbers of men and women feel to be 
true, and which they are grateful to her for having expressed 
and set before them. She has given definiteness to views which 
before were dim and vague to them; she has given voice to 
thoughts and feelings which before were inarticulate. They 
feel that she has done this for them somehow; and how, they 
neither know nor care to criticise. Her books are more to 
them like Bibles than books of mere amusement; and they 
have been treated and read with a reverence that was perhaps 
never before accorded to any works of fiction. 

Her position is thus sufficiently remarkable; but there is a 
point about it beyond any we have yet touched upon, which 
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makes it more remarkable still; and this is a point, probably, ths 
that is little suspected by the larger part of her most earnest sid 
and most reverent students. She is the first great godless ne 
writer of fiction that has appeared in England; perhaps, in no 
the sense in which we use the expression, the first that has fe 
appeared in Europe. To say this may sound a paradox or an ju 
insult ; but it is neither. And this will appear presently, when pr 
we have explained the meaning which we attach to the ob- th 
noxious word godless. fo 

We must remember that generally, up to the present time, A 
human conduct was, amongst serious people, supposed to bear m 
reference, before all things, to some power above ourselves, and is 
of a different nature, to whom our souls belonged, and for al 
whose sake we were bound to keep them pure. And this h 
conception has so penetrated our modern civilisation, that h 
it has been implied in the entire lives and thoughts of num- a 
bers who not only never thought of affirming it, but who t 


even posed as deniers of the belief upon which it rested, a 
Shakespeare, for instance, may or may not have been a reli- a 
gious man; he may or may not have been a Catholic, or a Pro- t 
testant. But whatever his personal views or feelings may | 
have been, the light by which he viewed life was the light of ‘ 
Christianity. The shine, the shadow, and the colours of the 1 
moral world he looked upon, were all caused or cast by the ( 
Christian Sun of Righteousness. But now amongst the vast 
changes that human thought has been undergoing, the sun 
that we once all walked by has for many eyes become extin- | 
guished ; and every energy has been bent upon supplying man 
with a substitute, which shall have, if possible, an equal illumi- 
nating power, and at any rate the same power of moral actinism. 
This substitute at present is, it is true, somewhat nebulous; 
but the substance it is composed of is already sufficiently plain. 
The new object of our duty is not our Father which is in 
Heaven, but our brothers and our children who are on earth. 
It is to these alone, according to the new gospel, that our piety 
is due; it is indeed to these that all true piety has, in all ages, 
been ignorantly paid. It is needless to dwell upon this con- 
ception longer. Whether we think it sound or hollow, its 
general character is familiar enough to all of us; and we know 
that a growing number of men and women around us are 
adopting it. But it is one thing to adopt a belief in theory— 
another thing to put it in practice; and again another thing, 
to receive it, as it were ih solution, into our daily thoughts 
and feelings, so that we not only act and think by it, but also 
instinctively judge and feel by it. This third stage is the one 
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that is reached latest, and we doubt whether as yet any con- 
siderable body of men and women have attained to it. The 
nearest approach to it, so far as we know, is to be found in the 
novels of George Eliot: only there even it is not reached per- 
fectly ; for the moral standard of the novelist, and the rational 
justification of her own judgments and sympathies, are not 
present to her mind instinctively, and as matters of course ; but 
they are for ever being consciously emphasised by herself, and 
for ever being pointed out, more or less directly, to the reader. 
At any rate, in the world of earnest art, she is the first legiti- 
mate fruit of our modern atheistic pietism; and as such, she 
is an object of extreme interest, if not to artistic epicures, at 
any rate to all anxious inquirers into human destiny. For in 
her writings we have some sort of presentation of a world ot 
high endeavour, pure morality, and strong enthusiasm, existing 
and in full work, without any reference to, or help from, the 
thought of God. Godless in its literal sense, and divested of 
all vindictive meaning, exactly describes her writings. They 
are without God, not against Him. They do not deny, but 
they silently and skilfully ignore Him. We have the same old 
liturgies of humay faith and action, only they are intercepted 
and appropriated by a new object, when they seemed to be on 
their way to the old. The glory and the devotion that was 
once given to God is transferred silently to man. 

The way in which this feat is performed is very remarkable ; 
for the characters she presents us with are suffered rarely, if 
ever, to hold opinions that are consciously to themselves at all 
akin to the author’s. On the contrary, they are most of them 
Christian people, with the love of God and the fear of hell 
presumably before their eyes. But in all their more vital 
struggles after God, the supernatural element in their beliefs 
is represented as having no effect on them. It is treated as 
a husk or shell, concealing, or perhaps sheltering, something 
more precious than itself; or at best conveying a truth in meta- 
phor through the channel of a sacramental lie. Mr. Tryan, 
in ‘Janet’s Repentance,’ and Savonarola in ‘ Romola,’ are 
both of them marked instances of this; and the author’s deal- 
ing with these characters is exceedingly skilful. Mr. Tryan 
is a clergyman, passionately devoted to his sacred calling, an 
ardent disciple of a special school of divinity, and eaten up 
with the sincerest zeal for souls. And yet the writer contrives 
to exhibit all that she wishes us to admire in him as resting 
on a basis with which his religious beliefs have nothing at 
allto do. In her portrait of Savonarola this treatment is yet 
more distinguishable and yet more significant. His chief con- 
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nexion with the story in which she introduces him, is his 
conversion of the heroine, from the neo-paganism of the 
Renaissance, to the precepts of Christ, and to a humble ac- 
ceptance of sorrow. But in all his exhortations to her, and 
they are some of them singularly beautiful, there is hardly 
one appeal to Christianity on its supernatural side. Savona- 
rola is the spokesman of Humanity made divine, not of Deity 
made human. In so far as he is not this, but the reverse of 
this, there, according to George Eliot, lies his weakness and 
not his strength. The ‘higher life,’ the withdrawal from man 
for the sake of communion with God, is for her a diseased 
weakness, if not a wickedness. The Christ of the Christian 
Church says, ‘ If a man love father and mother more than me, 
‘he is not worthy of me.’ The Christ of George Eliot says 
the exact opposite: ‘A man is not worthy of me unless he love 
‘me less than father or mother.’ With her, as she says often 
and explicitly, the ‘ transcendent morality’ is to share willingly 
in the ‘common lot,’ and not to seek escape from ties ‘ after 
‘those ties have ceased to be pleasant.’ She urges with a 
solemn eloquence, she seems to see in a solemn ecstasy, that a 
man’s highest life is to be found in sorrow,,borne for the sake 
of others; and that all seeming miseries may be turned to 
blessings, by making an offering of them to something beyond 
ourselves. But an offering to what? To the God who has 
made us, loved us, and suffered for us, and into whose presence 
we may one day win admission? To no such God; but to 
some impersonal cause, some force of human progress. ‘ Make 
‘ your marriage-sorrows,’ says Savonarola to Romola, ‘ an offer- 
‘ ing, too,my daughter: an offering to the great work by which 
‘ sin and sorrow are to be made to cease.’ This is the one 
teaching of all her novels ; and its fundamental difference from 
the higher Christian teaching lies in this, that it asserts the 
part to be greater and more complete than the whole; that it 
asserts those human hopes, and loves, and enthusiasms which 
Christianity has developed for us, and bequeathed to us, to 
be in reality complete in themselves, and clogged and weighted 
only, not supported by, what were once supposed to be their 
divine foundations. 

This fact, as we have said before, is probably little suspected 
by the majority of George Eliot’s readers. These carry with 
them the lamp of their own religion into that tender but 
gloomy world into which the author leads them; and do not 
perceive what the only ligitt is, with which it would be else 
provided, They have themselves supplied what is wanting 
before they have felt the want. And they have imagined that 
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the beliefs which they do not find dwelt upon, have been pre- 
supposed as true, instead of being studiously ignored as false. 
But if we would really see George Eliot in all her full signifi- 
cance, we must not close our eyes thus. If we do, we shall 
not only miss the one thing which she has renounced much 
to teach us; but we shall miss something that is of an impor- 
tance far more general. We shall miss the first concrete 
examples of the workings of the new religion of humanity ; 
and the only means as yet offered us by which to test the 
results of it, as seen or anticipated by one of its own apostles. 
Further, if we look at her in this way, and with this intention, 
her work, which seems so chaotic when judged by any mere artis- 
tic tests, becomes congruous and intelligible. Itis not so much 
a series of novels, interspersed with philosophical reflections ; 
it is a gradual setting forth of a philosophy and religion of 
life, illustrated by a continuous succession of diagrams. That 
this is the true view of the matter has been getting more 
and more evident as the career of the author has proceeded. 
How far this line of development has been conscious and 
intentional, with herself, it is not ours to inquire. But, 
consciously or unconsciously, the main stream of her powers 
has drifted into the philosophic channel, and has left her 
artistic powers as a mere auxiliary to these, although from the 
very nature of the case closely connected with them. It is, 
therefore, by her philosophy that she has the strongest claim 
to be judged. 

Now, it is not our intention here (for neither place nor space 
permit of it) to discuss that philosophy with reference to its 
truth or permanent value. But for reasons that will appear pre- 
sently it will be well to glance at certain salient features of it. 
The first article of her creed is—I believe in Humanity as the 
embracer of every moral end that is possible for man; as the 
only and sufficient object of his highest hopes, and his truest 
religious emotions. And it is her aim, conscious or uncon- 
scious, throughout all her writings to exhibit to us the highest 
lives directed and nourished only by motives that are purely 
human. One thing therefore is at once evident. She does 
not, if we recollect rightly, profess herself to be an optimist. 
We think indeed she has expressed her convictions somewhere 
as a creed of ‘ meliorism.’ But at any rate the whole fabric of 
her system and her emotions rests, for its one foundation, on 
a profound satisfaction in the fact of the human race existing, 
and an earnest hope and expectation of a blessed, if not of a 
quite perfect, future for it. It is an unspeakable good that 
it exists now ; it will be a yet more unspeakable good that it 
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exists by-and-by. We need not, however, seek to define her 
hopes too exactly. It is sufficient that her entire philosophy 
is an impassioned protest against pessimism, and that it presents 
the human life and the human lot to us as worthy of all our 
piety—all our love and reverence. The question that at once 
arises is, how far does this Deity, as she presents it to us, jus- 
tify or excite the adoration that she is so pressing we should 
accord to it? And the answer to this question is somewhat 
startling. George Eliot, as we have said, is theoretically no 
pessimist ; and yet the picture she presents to us of the world 
we live in almost exactly answers to the description given 
of it by Schopenhauer, as nothing better than a ‘ penal settle- 
‘ment.’ It might at first sight seem hard to account for this 
inconsistency. It might seem that her philosophic theories and 
her true natural vision were at hopeless war with one another; 
and that her diagrams refuted instead of illustrating the text 
of her proposition. Or we might figure her as labouring under 
a destiny the exact reverse of Balaam’s; and having resolved 
to bless the human destiny, finding herself constrained by the 
power of truth to curse it. 

For in what light is it that she exhibits men to us? She 
exhibits them as, first and before all things, beings who are 
not isolated, but linked together by countless ties of duty and 
affection; and the essence of all right conduct, and the moral 
raison Wétre of existence, consists, according to her, in our 
willingly keeping these ties inviolate. Thus far the matter does 
not sound unpromising. But if we go farther, it will appear 
that the race of beings that are thus linked together, form no 
happy and rejoicing brotherhood, finding each a glad reward 
in the sense that the rest are helped by him; but a sad and 
labouring race of chained convicts, whose highest glory it is 
not to attempt escaping. We are all born, she teaches, with 
bonds about us, and we inevitably increase their number, 
prompted by our own cravings, as we live on. And, says 
George Eliot, every such bond ‘is a debt : the right lies in the 
‘ payment of that debt; it can lie nowhere else. In vain will 
‘ you wander over the earth; you will be wandering away 
‘ for ever from the right.’ 

Now ‘the right,’ according to her teaching, has two distinct 
characteristics: in the first place, it is the hardest thing of all to 
attain; and in the next place, it is the only thing that is worth 
attaining. But when it is attained it seems, as she describes it, 
little better, at the best, from the human stand-point, than a choice 
between evils. ‘ Renunciation,’ she says explicitly, ‘ does not 
* cease to be a sorrow; but it is a sorrow borne willingly.’ And 
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again she says in another place, ‘ the highest happiness . . . 
“often brings so much pain with it that we can only tell it 

‘ from pain “by its being what we would choose before every- 
‘thing else, because our souls see it is good.’ But thus far 
clearly she must be doing it some injustice. For elsewhere a 
sense of positive rapture is supposed to be a part of its content ; 
and despite all its anguish, it is supposed to admit us to some 
‘ vision, that makes all life below it dross for ever.’ The 
matter is a mystery, and is seen by herself to be so; so much 
so, indeed, that the illustration and simplification of it is really 
the one purpose that runs through all her novels. The central 
action of all of them—at least of all the later ones—is trans- 
parently the same. It is the choice or the refusal of some 
person or persons of this highest happiness, which can hardly 
be told from pain, but which, when once chosen, is to make all 
else dross for ever. And by these examples she seeks to con- 
vince us of three things: firstly, that the right, for its own sake, 
and resting on a strictly human basis, does practically bring 
its own reward with it, in the way her system requires of it; 
secondly, that men and women will recognize this truth, with- 
out any bias derived from supernatural hopes or affections ; 
and, lastly, we gather her to imply that though the number of 
these loftier natures be but small, they yet impart a kind of 
vicarious value and sanctity to the entire race they belong to; 
and thus give ground to the philosopher for a solemn piety 
towards that race as it is, and a sure if anxious hope for it as 
it will be. 

Now, as this philosophy of George Eliot’s is the most ra- 
tional and moving statement of all that, according to many 
modern thinkers, the salvation of man depends on, it becomes 
a matter of no small interest to inquire what basis of fact it 
rests upon. It certainly does not rest—and this is the grand 
point in its favour—-on an ignorance or careless observation of 
life’s meanness, sins, and miseries. She does not underesti- 
mate the causes for despair. The question is, does she over- 
estimate the causes for hope? In other words, how far does 
this prophetess of humanity understand and present correctly 
the realities of human nature ? 

The answer to this question is, we fear, not reassuring. We 
have already pointed out in her work certain artistic anomalies 
which are fatal to it from the point of view of the artist; and 
chief amongst these was the strange want of unity in her 
manner, which we compared to a mixing together of finished 
figures in oil with shadowy charcoal outlines. Looking at her 
simply as a novelist, this phenomenon was puzzling. Looking 
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at her as a philosopher, it becomes, we conceive, sufficiently 
explicable. In her side characters we see her genuine artistic 
vision, her genuine artistic powers. We see living men and 
women presented to us with all the power of a dramatist. But 
when we pass from her side characters to her principal ones, 
the whole spectacle changes. We have not what the artist 
discovers as existing, but. what the theorist dreams of as that 
which ought to exist. We have the phantoms of the philo- 
sopher projected into the world of reality. In other words, 
her higher characters, which she holds up to us as the salt of the 
earth and the examples of right action, are hardly, as she pre- 
sents them to us, human characters at all. They are principles, 
not incarnate in so many different bodies, but dressed up in 
different suits of clothes, and set working under different cir- 
cumstances. Romola, except in externals, is the same as 
Dorothea; so too, towards the end of her history, is Maggie 
Tulliver. This last character, by the way, is in one respect a 
very curious one. She is a composite product of both of the 
author’s methods. She is begun according to one, she is 
finished according to the other. She is begun as a little flesh- 
and-blood girl; she is gradually sublimated into a great 
philosophy in action. And amongst such shadowy pre- 
sences, which alone are to be our models and our encourage- 
ments, Aunt Gleg moves as Dante did through the world 
of spirits—a solid body and casting a human shadow, and 
which we feel at once to belong to quite a different order of 
beings. ; 

The treatment by George Eliot of her own genius may be 
compared to her treatment, just noticed, of the character of 
Maggie Tulliver. There were two tendencies always visible 
in her—that of the artist, and that of the philosopher. Could 
the first of these have absorbed and employed the second, the 
highest artistic work might doubtless have been the result. As a 
matter of fact, the philosophy has gained the day; and as the 
philosophy has grown, the art has dwindled. But, like Pha- 
raoh’s lean kine, it has not fattened by what it has fed upon. 
Her view of human nature as a philosopher has grown wider 
than it would have been as an artist; but as it has grown 
wider it has grown less accurate; and as her inductions have 
grown more confident, the basis on which she rests them has 
become less reliable. To make such systems as hers of any 
practical value, two things are needed. One is a knowledge of 
the great general principles of human impulse; the other is a 
knowledge of the various complex circumstances under which 
these impulses act upon us, and by which their power is 
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profoundly modified. It is this latter sort of knowledge in 
which George Eliot appears to us to be so deficient. She re- 
minds us of an engineer or a shipwright, who may be deeply 
versed, to a certain extent, in the laws of motion, but who 
knows little of the practical difficulties caused by friction, or of 
the various strengths and consistencies of the only materials in 
which his designs can be carried out. And the shadowy and 
unreal impression which her typical characters convey to us, we 
take to be but the outward sign of a fundamental unreality in 
her conception of them. 

Her present volume more than any of the preceding ones 
serves at once to confirm and to illustrate this impression. Its 
scope and character fit it in a peculiar way to show us what 
her general knowledge of the world really is; and in what 
manner and from what fields she has gleaned the facts on which 
she supports her theories. And thus, whatever may be its 
intrinsic interest, it may form for each reader a text for more 
interesting inquiry. The ‘ Impressions of Theophrastus Such’ 
belongs to that class of literature which Theophrastus the Greek 
originated, and which La Bruyére in modern times has made 
yet more famous.. Like the ‘ Characters’ of these two writers, 
it consists, not of a dramatic presentation of various men acting 
and reacting with their various aims and powers upon one 
another, but of studies of men and women taken singly, and 
regarded primarily in relation to themselves, or rather to a 
single class of which they are supposed typical, and which is 
further supposed to be an important element in the composition 
of society. The talents required by this kind of composition 
are fewer than those required by the novelist ; but though the 
novelist requires other talents in addition to these, he first and 
before all things requires these also. Theophrastus and La 
Bruyére might not have all the makings in them of great 
novelists. But a great novelist must have all the makings of 
a Theophrastus or a La Bruyére. The generalised facts that 
such writers as these present to us, are the raw material of 
artistic fiction ; and George Eliot, in following in their wake, 
has been inviting us to see the quality of her material before it 
has been manufactured, and allowing us, perhaps a little un- 
wisely, to examine its quality when in that condition. In the 
creations of the novelist which are presented to us in rapid 
action, and which distract our judgment by a vivid appeal to 
our interest, there may be many defects that will readily escape 
notice. But in a work like the present, we have the characters 
standing still as it were, and an examination of them becomes 
a much simpler task; and we are in the present case not only 
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shown what the author thus observes of men, but we are told 
by her how she observes them, and with what intentions. 

Now, in the book before us it is hardly necessary to say that 
there are many passages that bear the full stamp of the 
author’s insight and originality; but nothing she has ever 
written has, whilst reminding us of her strength, so fully con- 
vinced us of her weakness. In the first place, at the very 
threshold, we are met with an instance of her want of art—of 
a sense of what is and what is not superfluous. Her first two 
chapters are devoted to a description by himself of a certain 
imaginary bachelor, who tells us he has clumsy feet, a shamb- 
ling ungainly gait, a frightful upper lip, and an aspect generally 
that makes ladies smile when they look at him; and it is to this 
shadowy being that all the following studies of life are attri- 
buted. In the character of this gentleman there is nothing very 
striking or attractive; but the chief fault to find with him is, not 
that he is vague and vapid, but that he is absolutely unneeded. 
We suppose him at the outset to have some significance in 
connexion with what follows: but so far as we can see, he 
has none whatever. He is introduced by the authoress pro- 
bably as a sort of screen for her own personality; but her 
device is none the less inartistic because it was-a becoming 
modesty that suggested it. Nor is it redeemed as art, because 
the bachelor’s autobiography is the occasion in one place of 
one of the finest and most truthful passages in the book, which 
we think it will not be amiss to present here to the reader, so 
that he may be reminded that the faults we shall dwell upon 
are the faults of a genius of very high order. The bachelor is 
speaking of the changes in English scenery, which the progress 
of the present century has brought with it, ‘in contrast,’ he 
says, ‘with those grander and vaster regions of the earth, 
‘ which keep an indifferent aspect in the presence of man’s toil 
* and devices.’ 

‘ What,’ he continues, ‘ does it signify that a Lilliputian train passes 
over a viaduct amidst the abysses of the Apennines, or that a caravan 
laden with a nation’s offerings creeps across the unresting sameness of 
the desert, or that a petty cloud of steam sweeps for an instant over the 
face of an Egyptian colossus, immoveably submitting to its slow burial 
beneath the sand? But our woodlands and pastures, our hedge-parted 
corn-fields and meadows, our bits of high common where we used to 
plant the windmills, our quiet little rivers here and there fit to turn a 
mill-wheel, our villages along the old coach roads, are all easily alter- 
able lineaments that seem to make the face of our Motherland sympa- 
thetic with the laborious lives of her children. . . . Our rural tracts 
—where no Babel-chimney scales the heavens—are without mighty 
objects to fill the soul with the sense of an outer world unconquerably 
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aloof from our efforts. . . . The grasses and reeds nod to each other 
over the river, but we have a canal close by; the very heights laugh 
with corn in August, or lift the plough-team against the sky in Sep- 
tember. Then comes a crowd of burly navvies with pickaxes and 
barrows ; and while hardly a wrinkle is made in the fading mother’s 
face or a new curve of health in the blooming girl’s, the hills are cut 
through or the breaches between them spanned; we choose our level, 
and the white steam pennon flies along it. 

‘But because our land shows this readiness to be changed, all signs 
of permanence upon it raise a tender attachment, instead of awe. Some 
of us, at least, love the scanty relics of our forests, and are thankful if 
a bush is left of the old hedgerow. <A crumbling bit of wall, where 
the delicate ivy-leafed toad-flax hangs its light branches, or a bit of 
grey thatch, with patches of dark moss on its shoulder and a troop of 
grass-stems on its ridge, is a thing to visit. And then the tiled roof 
of cottage and homestead, of the long cow-shed where generations of 
the milky mothers have stood patiently, of the broad-shouldered barns, 
where the old-fashioned flail once made resonant music, while the 
watch-dog barked at the timidly venturesome fowls making pecking 
raids on the outflying grain; the roofs that have looked out from among 
the elms and walnut-trees, or beside the yearly group of hay and corn 
stacks, or below the square stone steeple, gathering their grey or ochre- 
tinted lichens and their olive-green mosses, under all ministries,—let 
us praise the sober harmonies they give to our landscape, helping to 
unite us pleasantly with the elder generations.’ 








This eloquent passage is worthy of George Eliot at her 
best, and not only shows us how on occasions thought and 
feeling can be harmoniously fused together by her, and pre- 
sented to us in the form of a vivid picture, but it shows how 
near she can rise towards the true sublime. What can be 
more impressive than the first sentence we have quoted, with 
its solemn presentation of the littleness of man’s greatest 
labours, when confronted with the vaster aspects of Time and 
Nature? What more skilful than her transitions to the con- 
verse picture? Whilst, when we read how the heights lift the 
plough-team against the sky, prose seems to be standing on 
tiptoe, and to be on the point of unfolding the wings of 
poetry. 

But we are delaying too long the main subject of our con- 
sideration. The chief aspect under which we are to consider 
our author—the special aspect under which, in her new volume, 

¢ she explicitly presents herself, is that of a philosopher and a 
| woman of the world, who has fitted herself to be the former 
of these by having first become the latter; who claims to 
speak with authority about man, from her intimate knowledge 
of the ways and works of men. 

Deducting the two chapters we have just noticed, the 
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‘ Impressions of Theophrastus Such’ consists of sixteen essays, 
of which five or six may be classified as fragments of moral 
philosophy, and the remaining ten or eleven as studies of the 
facts of character. Or—for this division is in some way not 
entirely accurate—we may describe the sixteen essays taken 
all together as composed of three separate elements, theories, 
reflections, and observations. 

The theories of the author are precisely those we should 
have expected to find. They are nothing but re-statements of 
the great thesis of our modern moralized humanism, that the 
basis and the motive of all right conduct depends on nothing 
but the necessities of human welfare and the constitution of the 
human character. To one important side of this theory the 
whole of her last essay is devoted—the identification of the 
individual consciousness with the corporate consciousness of 
the race. She is—and we are glad to see her so far moderate 
—convinced that we are not at present ripe for a full cosmo- 
politanism—for a participation in a universal human conscious- 
ness. But a participation in a national consciousness, which 
we are ripe for, is, she holds, a far more solid and important 

‘fact than we most of us take it to be. ‘ Not only,’ she says, 
‘ does the nobleness of a nation depend on the presence of 
‘ this national consciousness, but also the nobleness of each in- 
‘ dividual citizen.’ The memory of our historical past, the 
anticipation of our historical future—here is one of the sub- 
stitutes for the love and the fear of God, and the aspiration 
after a more intimate communion with him! And the Jews 
are, in this essay, held up to us as an example of its working 
power, and the splendid results that would, in their case, come 
of it, were the Gentile world only less cynical and selfish. Her 
Judaic enthusiasm has the double demerit of being at once 
flat and fantastic; nor will readers of ‘ Daniel Deronda,’ we 
imagine, expect much pleasure from the author’s return to the 
subject. Her treatment of it in this essay, however, seems to 
express clearly the reasons of its special attraction for her; 
though we can hardly think that the example she has chosen 
will add much to the force of her precepts. 

In her essay on ‘ Moral Swindlers’ the above doctrine is 
inculcated under a different guise, and with more practical 
force. In it she comments on the excuses made and the pity 
expressed for the disgraced director of certain bubble com- 
panies, on the ground that he was ‘ a thoroughly moral man.’ 

‘“ What do you mean by a thoroughly moral man?” said I. 

‘“Oh, I suppose that every one means the same by that,” said 
Melissa, with a slight air of rebuke. “ Sir Gavial is an excellent family 
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man, quite blameless there ; and so charitable round his place at Tiptop. 
Very different from Mr. Barabbas, whose life, my husband tells me, is 
most objectionable, with actresses and that sort of thing. I think a 
man’s morals should make a difference to us. I’m not sorry for Mr. 
Barabbas, but I am sorry for Sir Gavial Mantrap.”. . . I wish that 
this narrow use of words, which are wanted in their full meaning, were 
confined to women like Melissa. Seeing that Morality and Morals 
under their alias of Ethics are the subject of voluminous discussion, 
and their true basis a pressing matter of dispute, . . . one might expect 
to find that educated men would avoid a perversion of language which 
lends itself to no wider view of life than that of village gossips. . - . 
Not for one moment would one willingly lose sight of the truth that 
the relation of the sexes and the primary ties of kinship are the deep- 
est root of human well-being ; but to make them by themselves the 
equivalent of morality is verbally to cut off the channels of feeling 
through which they are the feeders of that well-being.’ 


The writer proceeds to explain her meaning farther, by 
declaring that the most momentous portion of morality, and 
that to which the name should be most emphatically applied, 
lies not in personal purity of life, or benignity and self-restraint 
towards those about us, but in what she calls ‘ good workman- 
‘ship . . . manipulative or other,’ from—and these are her 
own examples—tht making a pair of boots to the editing a poli- 
tical newspaper. And the one thing needful, she says, to the 
loftiest moral life, and—as she elsewhere adds—to the only true 
religion as well, is ‘ an effective and awe-inspiring vision of the 
‘human lot,’ and an understanding of ‘ the connexion between 
‘duty and the material processes by which the world is kept 
‘habitable.’ Thus she explicitly presents adulteration to us as 
a greater crime than adultery ; and the seduction of a girl as 
pardonable when compared with using pasteboard for boot- 
soles in the place of leather. 

How far all this will harmonise with certain of her other 
dicta we cannot here pause to inquire. We should have 
conceived, however, from certain passages in her writings, 
and from many incidents in her stories, that the inner inten- 
tion which an act embodied, and not the material results that 
followed on it, were, according to her view, the primary tests 
of morality ; and that actions might, at times, be in the highest 
sense moral, though their inevitable results could be nothing 
but unhappiness. The question, however, is not whether one 
view of the question is true, and another false; for they are 
not mutually exclusive; on the contrary, they each imply the 
other, and no moralist for a moment ever doubted the truth of 
either of them. The only question is as to their relative im- 
portance. It is not whether private morality is possible without 
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public, but whether public morality is possible without private ; 
and whether private morality, with the agonizing struggles 
which she says are involved in it, can be ever generally sus- 
tained by merely temporal aspirations and enthusiasms. Morality 
must spring, she tells us, from an ‘ effective and awe-inspiring 
‘ vision of the human lot.’ That possibly may be very true: 
but is the ‘ human lot’ calculated to inspire awe? Doubtless 
it is so for those who suppose that each human being has a stake 
in eternity. Will it be equally so for those who suppose man’s 
greatest mission is to ‘keep the world habitable’ for himself 
and his ephemeral children? Will the ‘vision’ supply such 
men with the solemn enthusiasm and the severe resolve that 
will alone serve their purpose? This is really the long and 
short of the matter. The whole philosophic dispute becomes 
at last eminently practical ; and is carried inevitably from that 
lower court in which cases are judged by theory, to that 
higher and final one, where they are judged by homely know- 
ledge of the world, and shrewd observation of fact. The 
‘common lot,’ as it exists at present, can be an object of 
‘ effective vision ’ for George Eliot, only as containing in itself 
the seeds of its own improvement. At present the world con- 
sists of a majority that have need to be improved, and of a mino- 
rity that are labouring to improve them; but if mankind show 
few signs of progress, not only does their own existence be- 
come morally hopeless, but the efforts of their improvers become 
altogether vain. Does our author, then, really see in the world 
around her any sure signs for the faith that she feels and 
inculeates? Is the awe that the ‘ vision’ inspires her with 
due to the width of her view, or to a haze that distance lends 
to it? Let us turn from her generalizations on man to the 
specimens she offers us of typical individual men. 

We used to question whether in the whole range of fiction 
there was ever a being so unreal and so meaningless as the 
gentleman or the man of fashion described by Dickens. Cer- 
tainly no chimera or centaur could be more impossible than 
Sir Mulberry Hawk, or Lord Frederick Verisopht. But 
George Eliot has, we think, equalled Dickens. If Sir Mul- 
berry Hawk and Lord Frederick are chimeras, the men and 
women of ‘ Theophrastus Stich’ are wraiths. They are intended 
to be typical human beings, but they are hardly human beings 
at all. They are like shapes seen in a dream, which seem 
always on the point of speaking, but which never utter a sound, 
and which grow more faint angl shadowy the more we look at 
them. We cannot, indeed, call them impossible, as we could 
Sir Mulberry Hawk, for they are not definite enough to have 
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so definite a judgment pronounced on them. On the contrary, 
so far as we can judge of them, they are not only not impos- 
sible, but they are not improbable. But we have to judge 
of them not by what they are, but by what they suggest to us. 
As we read the descriptions of them, our impression is that 
the author must have had some reality in her mind: but if the 
reader would get at this reality, his imagination has so far to 
amend what she presents him with, that the result will be to 
his credit rather than hers; and when the result is attained, 
and the faint and timid outlines are filled in so as to some- 
what approach a portrait, his chief feeling will be wonder that 
such portraits should have been thought worth taking. There 
are descriptions in these essays of at least twenty characters, 
every one of which is meant to be typical of some important 
element in society, and is expressly used to point some im- 
portant moral. But it is not too much to say that in not one 
of those characters is there the least sense conveyed to us of the 
author’s having really seen her subjects, or at any rate having 
been in any degree familiar with them. They are like the pro- 
ductions of one who has thought much about life, but has known 
practically very little of it ; and who has seen the less of it, the 
more she has come to think about it. Very different is she in 
this way from her two illustrious predecessors. The qualities 
most present in them are precisely those most absent in George 
Eliot. Theophrastus and La Bruyére both impress us in- 
stantly as men with a profound knowledge of life. They may 
or may not have used this knowledge as the foundation of phi- 
losophic theories; but there, at all events, is the hard common- 
sense knowledge of facts, without which all the theories will 
be valueless. They do not inform us whether they have had 
any ‘ awe-inspiring visions’ of man; but they show us, without 
telling us, that they have had a very keen vision of men. Two 
thousand years and more have passed since the days of Theo- 
phrastus, and yet his characters are as vivid as though they 
were painted yesterday. As we study them the past seems 
present; the dead world seems alive again. Generations 
divide us from La Bruyére, and a part of his salt, it is true, 
has lost its savour with time. But this is a part that we can 
well spare. What remains fresh, is fresh and pungent as on the 
day he wrote it. ‘Theophrastus Such’ impresses us in a way 
precisely opposite. Instead of making the past seem near to 
us, it makes the present seem remote. And it does this in 
two ways; firstly, in the manner in which the facts are pre- 
sented to us; secondly, in the facts that are selected for pre- 
sentation. The manner is timid, dream-like and shadowy, 
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where it should be wide-awake and familiar. The facts, when 
they should be typical of what is of wide importance, are 
typical only of what is most trivial or confined in interest; or 
when not that, they are without any meaning whatever, unless 
we are to suppose them to be undiscoverable personalities. Let 
us take the following description, for instance, of a gentleman 
called Spike, who is given us asa type of what the author 
calls a ‘ political molecule : ’— 


‘He was,’ she says, ‘a political molecule of the most gentlemanlike 
appearance, not less than six feet high, and showing the utmost nicety 
in the care of his person and equipment. His umbrella was especially 
remarkable for its neatness, though perhaps he swung it unduly in walk- 
ing. His complexion was fresh, his eyes small, bright and twinkling. He 
was seen to great advantage in a hat and great-coat—garments frequently 
fatal to the impressiveness of shorter figures; but when he was un- 
covered in the drawing-room it was impossible not to observe that his 
head shelved off too rapidly from the eyebrows towards the crown, and 
that his length of limb seemed to have used up his mind so as to 
cause an air of abstraction from conversational topics. He appeared, 
indeed, to be preoccupied with a sense of his exquisite cleanliness, 
clapped his hands together and rubbed them frequently, straightened 
his back, and even opened his mouth and closed it again with a slight 
snap, apparently for no other purpose than the confirmation to himself 
of his own powers in that line. . . . Sometimes Spike’s mind, emerg- 
ing from its preoccupation, burst forth in a remark delivered with smiling 
zest; as that he did like to see gravel walks well rolled, or that a lady 
should always wear the best jewellery, or that a bride was a most inter- 
esting object; but finding these ideas received rather coldly, he would 
relapse into abstraction, draw up his back, wrinkle his brows longitu- 
dinally, and seem to regard society, even including gravel walks and 
brides, as essentially a poor affair.’ 


Now, for what purpose is this vapid phantom conjured up 
for us? To illustrate what truth? The truth, that political 
demands which are made by the individual selfishly are often 
‘transmuted by the nature of things’ into ‘a demand for the 
‘ public benefit.’. Now, we should have ourselves thought this 
a truism so obvious that it required no more illustration than 
the fact that a man sleeps when he is sleepy, and so ceases to 
keep others awake who happen to be sleepy also. But even 
were anything gained by the illustration here offered us—that 
of a narrow-minded cotton-spinner, who, with a keen insight 
into no political truths save a few that bear on his own com- 
mercial interests, is yet an involuntary helper to his brothers 
in commerce also, the portraif of this special cotton-spinner 
adds nothing to our understanding of the lesson. Spike him- 
self is as much a superfluity as in a diagram of a pump would 
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be a picture of a man at the handle; and his place and func- 
tion might be signified just as well by a single capital letter, 
as by the vague and long-drawn description of him we have 
just quoted. Where, we ask, was the need of all those parti- 
culars? Would not the picture have been equally useful, or 
useless, had every feature in it been reversed: had Spike 
been a dwarf instead of six feet high, had his eyes been lan- 
guid instead of bright and sparkling, and had he thought that 
brides looked sheepish rather than interesting? Let us con- 
trast this description of George Eliot’s with one of La 
Bruyére’s, in which the effect is produced in a precisely similar 
way—an enumeration of external details as to manner and 
deportment :— 


‘Giton a le teint frais, le visage plein, et les joues pendantes, l’il 
fixe et assuré, les épaules larges, l’estomac haut, la démarche ferme et 
délibérée; il parle avec confiance, il fait répéter celui qui l’entretient, 
et il ne gofite que médiocrement tout ce qu'il lui dit; il dort le jour, il 
dort la nuit, et profondément; il ronfle en compagnie; il occupe 4 
table et & la promenade plus de place qu’un autre ; il tient le milieu en 
se promenant avec ses égaux; il s’arréte, et l'on s’arréte; il continue 
de marcher, et l’on,marche ; tous se réglent sur lui; il interrompt, il 
redresse ceux qui ont la parole; on ne |'interrompt pas, on |’écoute 
aussi longtemps qu’il veut parler, on est de son avis; on croit les 
nouvelles qu’il débite. Sil s’assied, vous le voyez s'enfoncer dans un 
fauteuil, croiser les jambes l’un sur l’autre, froncer le sourcil, abaisser 
son chapeau sur ses yeux pour ne voir personne,ou le relever en 
suite, et découvrir son front, par fierté ou par audace. II est enjoué, 
grand rieur, impatient, présomptueux, colére, libertin, politique, mysté- 
rieux sur les affaires du temps; il se croit des talents et de l’esprit :— 
il est riche !’ 


What a difference between the two styles of portraiture. 
In La Bruyére’s every detail tells—in George Eliot’s none. 
Everything in the former is typical of a class; all that we can 
say of the latter is that some things in it may be accidents of 
some special individual. Let us make another comparison. 
Let us compare Theophrastus Such with Theophrastus, and 
see how the impressions of the two differ when they are con- 
cerned with the same object. The following is the portrait 
Theophrastus gives of the Flatterer :— 


‘The flatterer is a person who will say when he walks with another, 
“Do you observe how people are looking at you? This happens to no 
man in Athens but you. A compliment was paid you yesterday in the 
porch. More than thirty persons were sitting there, and the question 
was started, Who is our foremost man? Every one mentioned you first, 
and end d by coming back to your name.” With these and the like 
words h will remove a morsel of wool from his patron’s coat; or, ifa 
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speck of chaff has been laid on the other’s hair by the wind, he will 
pick it off, adding with a laugh, ‘‘Do you see? Because I have not 
met you for two days, you have had your beard full of white hairs; 
although no one has darker hair for his years than you.” Then he 
will request the company to be silent while the great man is speaking, 
and will praise him, too, in his hearing, and mark his approbation in a 
pause with “ True ;” or he will laugh at a frigid joke, and stuff his 
cloak into his mouth as if he could not repress his amusement. . . . If 
his patron is approaching a friend, he will run forward and say, “ He is 
coming to you;” and then turning back, “I have announced you.” 
. - » He is the first of the guests to praise the wine, and to say, as he 
reclines next the host, “ How delicate is your fare.” . . . He will ask 
his friend if he is cold, and if he would like to put something more on; 
and before the words are spoken, will wrap him up. Moreover, he will 
lean towards his ear and whisper with him; or will glance at him as he 
talks to the rest of the company. He will take the cushions from the 
slave in the theatre, and spread them on the seat with his own hands.’* 


Let us compare this with George Eliot’s portrait of ‘ A too 
‘ deferential Man.’ We may first remark, however, that in 
this case what she desires to illustrate is a fact requiring 
really keen observation to detect, and not at all obvious to 
the careless eye :— 


‘People are misled,’ she tells us, ‘ by the common mistake of sup. 
posing that men’s behaviour, whether habitual or occasional, is chiefly 
determined by a distinctly conceived motive, a definite object to be 
gained, or a definite evil to be avoided. The truth is that, the primi- 
tive wants of nature once tolerably satisfied, the majority of mankind, 
even in civilised life full of solicitations, are with difficulty aroused to 
the distinct conception of an object towards which they will direct 
their actions with careful adaptation, and it is yet rarer to find one who 
can persist in the systematic pursuit of such an end. . . . Society is 
chiefly made up of human beings whose daily acts are all performed 
either in unreflecting obedience to custom and routine, or from imme- 
diate promptings of thought or feeling, to execute an immediate 
purpose. . . . When they fall into ungraceful compliment, or other 
luckless efforts of complaisant behaviour, these are but the tricks or 
habits gradually formed under the successive promptings of a wish to 
be agreeable, stimulated day by day without any widening resources for 
gratifying the wish. It does not in the least follow that they are seek- 
ing by studied hypocrisy to get something for themselves.’ 


Now, all this, though it is said in a singularly flat and unin- 
cisive way, is yet without doubt quite worth saying. But 
when we turn to the example by which she desires to illustrate 
it, we can hardly conceive one feebler and less luminous. She 
calls her ‘ Too Deferential Man’ Hinze. 





* Mr. R. C. Jebb’s translation. 1870. 
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‘From his name,’ she says, ‘ you might suppose him to be German ; 
in fact, his family is Alsatian, but he has been settled in England for 
more than one generation. He is the superlatively deferential man. . . 
He cultivates the low-toned ééte-i-téte, keeping his hat carefully in his 
hand and often striking it, as if to relieve his feelings under the pres- 
sure of the remarkable conversation which it is his honour to enjoy at 
the present moment. I confess to some rage on hearing him yesterday 
talking to Felicia, who is certainly a clever woman; ... but you 
would have imagined that Hinze had been prepared by general report 
to regard his introduction to her as an opportunity comparable to an 
audience of the Delphic Sibyl. Felicia . . . evidently embarrassed by 
this reverent wonder, . . . became somewhat confused, stumbling on 
her answers, rather than choosing them. He continy :d to put large 
questions, bending his head slightly, that his eyez aight be a little 
lifted in awaiting her reply. 

*“ What, may I ask, is your opinion as to the state of art in Eng- 
land?” 

Oh,” said Felicia with a slightly deprecatory laugh, “‘I think it 
suffers from two diseases—bad taste in the patrons, and want of inspira- 
tion in the artists.” 

‘“That is true, indeed,” said Hinze, in an undertone of deep con- 
viction. ‘‘ You have put your finger with strict accuracy on the causes 
of decline. ‘To a cultivated taste like yours, this must be particularly 
painful,” 

What we have quoted already, is nearly as long as the whole of 
the corresponding sketch of Theophrastus; and of George 
Eliot’s we have quoted a fifth part only. For seven or eight 
more pages are the doings and the disposition of Hinze en- 
larged upon; and our impression of him in the end is if any- 
thing more hazy than at the beginning. It is quite possible 
that the peculiarities she ascribes to him, may one and all of 
them belong to some living individual, but they do not make 
that individual live for us. They are not characteristic of even 
a single human being, much less are they typical of any im- 
portant class; nor do they help us in any degree to understand 
practically the important general truth which they are intended 
to illustrate. 

The same singular infelicity in the selection of facts to dwell 
upon is exhibited perhaps even more strongly in the essayscalled 
‘So Young,’ and ‘ Diseases of Small Authorship.’ The former of 
these is an account of a man named Ganymede, who was pre- 
cocious in his boyhood and who looked boyish in his early 
manhood. He was always taken for younger than he was, and 
so he cherished the pleasing notion that he was still a youth 
at forty. This is the sum and substance of the entire essay. 
How any human being could have thought it worth the writing 
is more than we can say. In ‘ Diseases of Small Authorship,’ 
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speck of chaff has been laid on the other’s hair by the wind, he will 
pick it off, adding with a laugh, ‘‘Do you see? Because I have not 
met you for two days, you have had your beard full of white hairs; 
although no one has darker hair for his years than you.” Then he 
will request the company to be silent while the great man is speaking, 
and will praise him, too, in his hearing, and mark his approbation in a 
pause with “ True ;” or he will laugh at a frigid joke, and stuff his 


cloak into his mouth as if he could not repress his amusement. . . . If 


his patron is approaching a friend, he will run forward and say, “ He is 
coming to you;” and then turning back, “I have announced you.” 
. . . He is the first of the guests to praise the wine, and to say, as he 
reclines next the host, “ How delicate is your fare.” . . . He will ask 
his friend if he is cold, and if he would like to put something more on; 
and before the words are spoken, will wrap him up. Moreover, he will 
lean towards his ear and whisper with him; or will glance at him as he 
talks to the rest of the company. He will take the cushions from the 
slave in the theatre, and spread them on the seat with his own hands.’ * 


Let us compare this with George Eliot’s portrait of ‘ A too 
‘ deferential Man.’ We may first remark, however, that in 
this case what she desires to illustrate is a fact requiring 
really keen observation to detect, and not at all obvious to 
the careless eye :— 


‘People are misled,’ she tells us, ‘ by the common mistake of sup. 
posing that men’s behaviour, whether habitual or occasional, is chiefly 
determined by a distinctly conceived motive, a definite object to be 
gained, or a definite evil to be avoided. The truth is that, the primi- 
tive wants of nature once tolerably satisfied, the majority of mankind, 
even in civilised life full of solicitations, are with difficulty aroused to 
the distinct conception of an object towards which they will direct 
their actions with careful adaptation, and it is yet rarer to find one who 
can persist in the systematic pursuit of such an end. . . . Society is 
chiefly made up of human beings whose daily acts are all performed 
either in unreflecting obedience to custom and routine, or from imme- 
diate promptings of thought or feeling, to execute an immediate 
purpose. . . . When they fall into ungraceful compliment, or other 
luckless efforts of complaisant behaviour, these are but the tricks or 
habits gradually formed under the successive promptings of a wish to 
be agreeable, stimulated day by day without any widening resources for 
gratifying the wish. It does not in the least follow that they are seek- 
ing by studied hypocrisy to get something for themselves.’ 


Now, all this, though it is said in a singularly flat and unin- 
cisive way, is yet without doubt quite worth saying. But 
when we turn to the example by which she desires to illustrate 
it, we can hardly conceive one feebler and less luminous. She 
calls her ‘ Too Deferential Man* Hinze. 





* Mr. R. C. Jebb’s translation. 1870. 
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‘From his name,’ she says, ‘ you might suppose him to be German ; 
in fact, his family is Alsatian, but he has been settled in England for 
more than one generation. He is the superlatively deferential man. . . 
He cultivates the low-toned ¢éte-d-téte, keeping his hat carefully in his 
hand and often striking it, as if to relieve his feelings under the pres- 
sure of the remarkable conversation which it is his honour to enjoy at 
the present moment. I confess to some rage on hearing him yesterday 
talking to Felicia, who is certainly a clever woman; ... but you 
would have imagined that Hinze had been prepared by general report 
to regard his introduction to her as an opportunity comparable to an 
audience of the Delphic Sibyl. Felicia . . . evidently embarrassed by 
this reverent wonder, . . . became somewhat confused, stumbling on 
her answers, rather than choosing them. He continued to put large 
questions, bending his head slightly, that his eyes might be a little 
lifted in awaiting her reply. 

‘“ What, may I ask, is your opinion as to the state of art in Eng- 
land?” 

‘“ Oh,” said Felicia with a slightly deprecatory laugh, “I think it 
suffers from two diseases—bad taste in the patrons, and want of inspira- 
tion in the artists.” 

‘“That is true, indeed,” said Hinze, in an undertone of deep con- 
viction. “ You have put your finger with strict accuracy on the causes 
of decline. To a cultivated taste like yours, this must be particularly 
painful.” ’ 

What we have quoted already, is nearly as long as the whole of 
the corresponding sketch of Theophrastus; and of George 
Eliot’s we have quoted a fifth part only. For seven or eight 
more pages are the doings and the disposition of Hinze en- 
larged upon; and our impression of him in the end is if any- 
thing more hazy than at the beginning. It is quite possible 
that the peculiarities she ascribes to him, may one and all of 
them belong to some living individual, but they do not make 
that individual live for us. They are not characteristic of even 
a single human being, much less are they typical of any im- 
portant class; nor do they help us in any degree to understand 
practically the important general truth which they are intended 
to illustrate. 

The same singular infelicity in the selection of facts to dwell 
upon is exhibited perhaps even more strongly in the essays called 
‘So Young,’ and ‘ Diseases of Small Authorship.’ The former of 
these is an account of a man named Ganymede, who was pre- 
cocious in his boyhood and who looked boyish in his early 
manhood. He was always taken for younger than he was, and 
so he cherished the pleasing notion that he was still a youth 
at forty. This is the sum and substance of the entire essay. 
How any human being could have thought it worth the writing 
is more than we can say. In ‘ Diseases of Small Authorship,’ 
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we have two companion pictures, between which there seems 
no essential difference beyond the sex of the subjects. The one 
is of a man, the other of a woman, who have each of them at 
some time or other written a single book, and who find in that 
book thereafter their principal ‘pride and topic. This is the 
one fact that we are told about them. They are nothing but 
two names, garnished with a few meaningless rags of detail, to 
which this meaningless fact is attached. 

We have already set a sample of George Eliot’s work side 
by side with that of Theophrastus ; and the contrast between 
the two writers hardly needs to be pointed further. Every 
detail that the Greek gives us is perennially typical of some 
special character; every character is typical of some perennial 
class. Wecan do nothing in George Eliot’s case but flatly 
reverse the criticism. The important difference, however, be- 
tween the two writers, is no mere difference in literary skill. It 
lies far deeper; it points to far more important issues ; and the 
other is but the outward and accidental sign of it. It is the 
difference in their acquaintance with life ; in their insight into 
the practical working capacities of human nature. In just the 
same way is George Eliot contrasted with La Bruyére; and 
as most of the powers of Theophrastus are included in his, with 
the addition of some others, La Bruyére will perhaps be of 
most service to us in the comparison we are about to enter on. 

It will be recollected that the chief question we have been 
trying to suggest to the reader, is the question of how far George 
Eliot's knowledge of human nature fits her to be a prophet 
about its prospects and its general value—how far her ‘ vision 
‘of the human lot’ is accurate and authentic. Now, as we 
have already said, her knowledge in this matter is in some 
ways both profound and singular. But its value is destroyed 
by being incomplete and partial. We have compared her 
already to an engineer who is a full master of certain mechanical 
theories, but who is in the most naive ignorance of the strength 
of engineering materials—who knows little of the action on 
them of heat and cold, or of the comparative strengths of iron, 
oak, and steel. She sees the various temptations that beset 
men, and the various noble impulses that at times stir them; 
but she does not see in their due proportions what are men’s 
average powers of resisting the one, or their average likelihood 
of being lifted upwards by the other. It is just in 1 this kind of 
insight that La Bruyére is sp conspicuous. His vision of the 
human lot is distorted by no theories as to the effect it ought to 
produce upon him. He sees it as it is, and he shows it as he sees 
it. In every word he writes, we see that he is at home with his 
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subject. He has that accurate empirical knowledge which, in 
all practical matters, is the only foundation on which any sound 
theory can be built. Let us compare the course of humanity to 
a horse-race; and La Bruyére, we may say, predicts its issue like 
a groom or a book-maker; George Eliot, like an excited poet. 
It is true that she knows human nature to be weak and waver- 
ing; but this is a knowledge which she never seems properly 
to assimilate. Just as a cynic knows that virtue exists, and 
yet trusts human nature no more for it, so does George Eliot 
know that vice and weakness exist and yet trusts human nature 
none the less for it. In her present volume, the weaknesses of 
men are the chief topic dwelt on; and her treatment of these 
shows us more clearly than anything else she has written, the 
reason why her recognition of them is so unproductive. They 
are all for her things at a distance, seen through a glass darkly ; 
sounds heard in adream. She is not familiar with them; they 
do not appeal to her with human every-day voices. She has 
the same shyness which tries to seem like ease, as she moves 
amongst them, that a village curate might have when he dined 
at the great house of his neighbourhood. 

Not only the matter of her book shows this, but her manner 
also—a manner indeed which is nothing new to her, but which 
seems latterly to have grown more and more emphasized. She 


is stiff and pompous. She cannot say a simple thing simply; she 


has infinite ingenuity in insinuating platitudes ; she says oracu- 
larly what was too evident to be worth saying at all; and what 
was perfectly fit to be said outright and bluntly, she continually 
hints at with a species of elephantine archness. Thus instead 
of plainly saying of a clergyman that his memory had decayed, 
and with it his once ripe scholarship, she informs us with a sup- 
pressed knowingness that ‘ there is another stage that is beyond 
‘ ripeness, and less appreciated in the market.’ A living Eng- 
lishman she calls ‘a British subject included in the last cen- 
‘sus.’ A servant's spelling is, in her language, ‘ unvitiated by 
‘non-phonetic superfluities ;’ and the county aristocracy are 
‘ such of humanity as live within park-palings.’ Here again is 
a piece of wisdom, for which the whole essay, of which it is the 
concluding sentence, has been gradually preparing our incre- 
dulous and startled ears: ‘ Let us be just enough to admit that 
‘there may be old-young coxcombs as well as old-young 
* coquettes,’ she says; as if the former were not known to us just 
as well as the latter, and had not figured equally often in life, 
literature, and conversation. 

These things in themselves are only trifles; but they are 
trifles which in the present case mean a great deal. They illus- 
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trate that practical inacquaintance of the authoress, with society 
as a working machine, which was already evident to us in other 
ways; and to which, when she is speaking to us as in eloquent 
prophecy, we should be wise to pay special: attention. 

We trust that her admirers will not think we do her injus- 
tice; that when pointing out her defects we are forgetting her 
signal merits ; that because we see the feet of the image to be 
clay, we forget that the head is gold. We do nothing of the 
kind. Rather, the more strongly we are impressed with her 
ignorance of life in one sense, the more do we feel and wonder 
at her knowledge of it in another. In the midst, to use an 
expression of her own, of her ‘ maze of illusory discoveries’ as 
to the general ways of men, we come across reflections of 
quite a different order, like granite boulders on a plain of sand, 
Take this for instance :— 


‘Men’s minds differ in what we may call their climate, or share of 
solar energy; and a feeling or tendency which is comparable to a pan- 
ther in one, may have no more imposing aspect than that of a weasel in 
another.’ 


It is a pity that the effect of this pregnant sentence is weak- 
ened by a number of tame variations on it which come directly 
after. But what in itself can be more clear and trenchant! 
Whilst as to the following, there are few men, we imagine, who 
will not be touched to some degree by its keen and piercing 
pathos :-— ‘ 


‘I have sometimes thought that the facility of men in believing that 
they are still what they once meant to be,—this undisturbed appro- 
priation of a traditional character, which is often but a melancholy relic 
of early resolutions, like the worn and soiled testimonial to soberness 
and honesty carried in the pocket of a tippler whom the need of a dram 
had driven into peculation—may sometimes diminish the turpitude ot 
what seems a flat and barefaced falsehood.’ 


Here again we have a really weighty aphorism :— 


‘It is not true that a man’s intellectual power is like the strength of 
a timber beam, to be measured by its weakest point.’ 


Instances of this same kind of power might be multiplied 
almost indefinitely; but, as we have said already, they do 
nothing to strengthen our belief in that practical knowledge of 
mankind which would alone give us confidence in the value of 
her general theories, her piety towards humanity, her faith in 
its future progress, and her belief in it as a substitute for every 
extra-human object of devotion. 

We have yet a farther point to notice, and a very curious 
one. Not only does George Eliot not seem aware of how her 
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theories are really at variance with her more profound reflec- 
tions on life, and how utterly unsupported they are by what 
she fancies to be her practical knowledge of it; but she 
actually touches herself on the chief and most hopeless flaws 
in them, and yet seems to be somehow quite unaware that she 
has done so, or else in nervous haste, to wilfully close her eyes 
to the fact. We are alluding especially to two essays in her 
present volume, ‘ Shadows of the Coming Race,’ and ‘ Debas- 
‘sing the Moral Currency.’ In the former, which, as the 
name suggests, has much in it that is borrowed from Lord 
Lytton, the author gives us a forecast of a state of things in 
which the conclusions of modern science shall have become the 
natural heritage of the world at large, and consciousness 
shall have been accepted as simply an “ accompaniment’ to 
life, to which ‘prejudice’ once gave ‘a supreme governing 
‘rank, when, in truth, it is an idle parasite on the grand se- 
‘quence of things . . . a futile cargo, screeching irrelevantly, 
‘like a fowl tied head downwards to the saddle of a swift 
‘horseman.’ Now, this is exactly what the scientific school, of 
which George Eliot herself is an avowed disciple, proclaims 
consciousness to be: what, she says, has the sound only and 
not the sense of a misrepresentation. And yet at the end, 
when she supposes herself asked if the above beliefs, with cer- 
tain others, are hers, ‘ Heaven forbid!’ she replies. 


‘They seem to be flying about in the air with other germs, and have 
found a sort of nidus among my melancholy fancies. Nobody really 
holds them. They bear the same relation to real belief as walking on 
the head for a show does to running away from an explosion, or walk- 
ing fast to catch the train.’ 


This may be true enough; but it is no answer to the diffi- 
culty. The conclusions, which she thinks can be dismissed so 
easily, she admits are ‘ logical’ and ‘ well argued’ from the 
scientific premisses. If this be the case there must be some 
flaw in the premisses themselves ; and if it be true, as she says, 
that ‘nobody really holds’ the former, there would be more 
intellectual candour, more justice done both to herself and 
others, were she to admit that, in her opinion, nobody really 
held the latter. But that any such alternative is before her 
she seems to have no notion. ‘ Debasing the Moral Currency’ 
suggests reflections to us that are yet more surprising. Our 
author’s most sacred faith, we must remember, is a faith in the 
permanent preciousness of human nature; and the most pre- 
cious part of human nature is its noblest and most inspiring 
sentiments. And yet in the essay to which we are now allud- 
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ing, she informs us in so many words that the most precious 
part of humanity is also the most perishable. 


‘ These [i.e. our highest moral sentiments] are,’ she says, ‘ the most 
delicate elements of our too easily perishable civilisation. And here, 
again, I like to quote a French testimony. Sainte-Beuve, referring to 
a time of insurrectionary disturbance, says: “ Rien de plus prompt 4 
“ baisser que la civilisation dans les crises comme celle-ci; on perd en 
“trois semaines le résultat de plusieurs siécles. La civilisation, la vie 
“ est une chose apprise et inventée, qu’on le sache bien : ‘ Jnventas aut 
“* oui vitam excoluere per artes. Les hommes aprés quelques années 
“‘ de paix oublient trop cette vérité: ils arrivent 4 croire que la culture 
“est chose innée, qu'elle est la méme chose que la nature. La sau- 
“ vagerie est toujours li & deux pas, et, dés qu’on liche pied, elle re- 
“commence.”’’ 


With all this, we ourselves concur most heartily; but it 
strikes us as coming strangely from one who believes in nothing 
worthy of devotion outside humanity. We should have thought 
that with such a believer, ‘la culture’ was essentially ‘la méme 
‘chose que la nature,’ and that humanity, once civilised, was 
as likely to grow savage as a man once old was likely to grow 
young again. We should have thought that such fears as 
those above expressed, argued a somewhat impious mistrust of 
the one Deity that it is right and rational for us to serve and 
worship. 

This is not the place, however, for a philosophical discussion. 
We are not writing a critique on the modern cultus of hu- 
manity. We have been but endeavouring to point out to the 
reader what a singular light on that cultus may be thrown 
by the writings of its most inspired apostle. Against her as a 
teacher, and a representative teacher, our main charges have 
been these. Though her general reflections on life are both 
profound and original, her particular observations of it have 
been so limited or so hazy, that she possesses no knowledge fit 
to form a foundation for any scientific theory of it. Her 
theory, such as it is, is utterly unsupported by the foundation, 
such as it is. Or, rather, the entire fabric seems to be in- 
verted, and the foundation, turned uppermost, seems to be 
crushing the superstructure. The new religion, by the light 
of which she attempts to view life, seems to be the ghost of a 
Methodistic theism, which has escaped from its old body, and 
for which she is trying in vain to find a new one. The body 
she selects is humanity ; but she fails to see how unfit that 
ruinous and polluted temple is for the reception of such an in- 
mate. The reason of this failure on her part is probably due 
rather to the fineness of her nature, than to any deficiency of her 
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intellect; and though it is to her discredit as a philosopher, it 
is to her credit as awoman. Plato has observed that a physician, 
if he would obtain a real insight into the nature of disease, should 
not himself be a man of entirely robust health. In the same 
way, would a philosopher understand human nature thoroughly, 
he should, we much fear, be not of the robustest morals. We 
do not in the least mean that he should be a vicious man, but 
that he should, at least, have not been always a very virtuous 
one. Menerr in their judgments on human nature, both by 
being very good and by being very bad. But the knave’s 
estimate of the world is little more faulty than the hero’s; in- 
deed, sad as it may be to say it, we fear that very often it is 
less so—less so, that is, as regards the practical course of 
things ; for most of the knavery that the hero is too good to 
suspect, is knavery that is successful, and bears fruit in ac- 
complished deeds: whilst most of the good that the knave is 
too degraded to dream of, is good not as practical success, but 
merely as heroic failure. We admire Leonidas more than 
Xerxes; but Leonidas falls, and the Persians pass Thermo- 
pyle. We admire the martyr more than the apostate; yet we 
suspect that the actual history of Christianity would have been 
predicted more accurately by the apostate than the martyr. 
There are few of what she considers the weak features in 
Christianity on which George Eliot-is harder than the ecstatic 
visions of the monks. And yet these monks, as she herself 
admits, were men of singular self-devotion, and consumed by 
passionate enthusiasm. We would ask her to apply to herself 
her own criticisms, and to inquire whether her ‘ awe-inspiring 
‘ visions of the common lot’ have more solid substance in them 
than the monk’s visions of his Redeemer. 

To criticise the faults and the weakness of what is great and 
noble is always a painful task. Utterly as we disbelieve in the 
religion of Humanity, as a system in any way self-sufficient ; 
utterly as we believe it to be at variance with all accurate and 
all dispassionate observation, we yet cannot refuse to admire 
those who persist in proclaiming as omnipotent and eternal the 
goodness which they themselves at times acknowledge to be 
so perishable ; nor, supposing for a moment that immorality 
and theism are so connected as some writers contend they are, 
shall we apply inaptly to such theorists as George Eliot that 
memorable line, so full of mournful reverence— 


‘Victrix causa Deis placuit, sed victa Catoni.’ 


And yet clearly, where great fallacies exist, it is our duty to 
do our best to expose them, and to extract them from the 
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shadow of the truths under which they shelter. Fortifying 
ourself against a reverence that may easily become a supersti- 
tion, it is our duty to contend against the golden falsehoods, 
the heroic flatteries with which certain philosophers would now 
disturb our view of the human race. Nor, as a counterblast to 
George Eliot’s eloquence, can we do better than commend to 
the reader such unheroic, but such true wisdom as that which 
breathes in the following sentences of La Bruyére :— 

‘Ne nous emportons point contre les hommes en voyant leur dureté, 
leur ingratitude, leur injustice, leur fierté, l'amour d’eux-mémes, et 
Youbli des autres. Ils sont ainsi faits, c’est leur nature, c’est ne 
pouvoir supporter que Ja pierre tombe, ou que le feu s’éléve. . . . Le 
stoicisme est un jeu d’esprit et une idée semblable 4 la république de 
Platon.’ 


We have dwelt at length on the fact that George Eliot’s 
theories of the world are not yet borne out by her examples of 
it. We have pointed out how, though theoretically she is at 
least a mitigated optimist, her representations of the common 
lot are those of the most gloomy pessimist. We think that we 
cannot quit the subject better than in indicating some clue to 
this seemingly so strange inconsistency. It may be found, we 
take it, in the following words of her own :— 

‘ No wonder,’ she says, ‘ the sick-room and the lazaretto have so often 
been a refuge from the tossings of intellectual doubt—a place of repose 
for the worn and wounded spirit. Here is a duty about which all 
creeds and all philosophers are at one; here, at least, the conscience 
will not be dogged by doubt, the benign impulse will not be checked 
by adverse theory; here you may begin to act without settling one 
preliminary question.’ 


Exactly so: and George Eliot’s device for exhibiting a 
purely human virtue to us is to represent all life as a sick- 
chamber, in which her heroes and her heroines are the minis- 
trants, and all the rest of the world is dying in ignoble agony. 
How far such a view of life as this is calculated permanently 
to stimulate progress and to sustain flagging endeavours, we 
must leave to be considered by others, and to be discussed in 
other places. 
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Art. X.—1. History of Afghanistan from the earliest Period 
to the Outbreak of the War in 1878. By Colonel G. B. 
Matueson, C.S.I. 8vo. London: 1878. 


2, La Russie et ? Angleterre dans 1 Asie Centrale. Par M. F. 
Martens, Professeur de Droit International 4 l’Uni- 
versité Impériale de St.-Pétersbourg. Gand: 1879. 


3. The Results of the Afghan War. By Major-General 
Sir Henry C. Rawirnson. ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ 
August, 1879. 


4, The Eastern Question. By the Duke of AreyLu. 
2 vols. 8vo. London: 1879. 


We are so little disposed to make great national interests 

the toys of party or the weapons of personal conten- 
tion, that we were not unwilling to accept the Treaty of Gan- 
damak, as we had accepted the Treaty of Berlin, as the 
settlement and termination of a perilous crisis, although we 
saw much to deplore and to condemn in the policy which had 
rendered that crisis inevitable. But the applause bestowed 
upon this treaty by the supporters of Government, and the 
acquiescence of the Opposition in the results it professed to 
have secured, were based alike on the assumption that it was a 
reality ; and that, to use the language of one of its chief de- 
fenders, ‘the curtain had fallen on the second Afghan war 
‘ almost as suddenly as it rose,’ and that ‘ a short, inexpensive, 
‘and not inglorious campaign had been crowned with a peace 
‘promising substantial political results.’ Unhappily, in 
politics, the curtain never falls: the action of the piece con- 
tinues after each successive incident or catastrophe; and the 
chief business of the statesman is to consider what difficulty 
he has next to overcome. 

We need scarcely remind our readers that the second 
Afghan war, and the policy which led directly to hostilities 
against Shere Ali, the reigning Ameer of Cabul, were the 
subject of the most earnest protests and remonstrances on the 
part of almost all those who had the greatest knowledge and 
experience of the subject. The resolution formed by Lord 
Salisbury on January 22, 1875, to insist on the residence of a 
British officer in the principal cities of Afghanistan, if not at 
Cabul itself, as a sine gud non for the maintenance and exten- 
sion of our friendly relations with the sovereign of that 
country, was the point of departure from which all the subse- 
quent events have sprung. This resolution was strenuously 
opposed by Lord Northbrook and the whole of his Council in 
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India, who gave their reasons against it in elaborate despatches, 
and entreated at least that the measure might be delayed, 
The Cabinet in London persisted in their determination, which 
was formed before the Russo-Turkish war, and before the 
intervention of Russia in Afghanistan had assumed any active 
and ostensible character. Lord Northbrook resigned the office 
of Viceroy, and was succeeded by Lord Lytton, who came 
out with no previous knowledge of the intricate politics of the 
north-western frontier, but armed cap-a-pied with the latest 
instructions from Hatfield, and possibly from a still higher 
authority. Negotiations were opened with an agent of the 
Ameer, and large concessions were offered him; but as these 
concessions were accompanied by the preliminary condition of 
the admission of British residents to the country, which the 
Ameer was determined not to accept, no result was obtained. 
The Afghan minister died at Peshawur ; the negotiations were 
not renewed; and indeed it was surmised that Shere Ali had 
already at that time entered into engagements with the 
Russians which were inconsistent with the tenor of his en- 
gagements with us. But of this there is no proof; and the 
greater probability seems to be that Shere Ali was jealous of 
both the great Powers, which appeared to be pressing on his 
frontier, and alike anxious to preserve himself and his country 
from the encroachments of one and of the other. But if he 
desired to assume this neutral position, his conduct could 
hardly be reconciled with his obligations to Great Britain, 
and with his language to the British Vakeel at Cabul. On 
both sides there was a signal and ominous departure from the 
fundamental conditions of the treaty signed by Sir John 
Lawrence and Dost Mohammed Khan on March 30, 1855; by 
which, on the one hand, the Afghan sovereign engaged ‘ to be 
‘ the friend of the friends and the enemy of the enemies of the 
‘ Honourable East India Company,’ and on the other England 
promised ‘to respect those territories of Afghanistan then 
‘in’ his Highness’s possession, and never to interfere therein.’ 
In the eyes of the Afghans this promise of non-interference 
meant that no English agents (not being natives) should enter 
the country: and Lord Mayo repeated the promise to the 
Ameer at Umballa in 1869, by giving him an assurance ‘ that 
‘no European officers should be placed as residents in his 
‘ cities.’ Whatever else the Ameer may have failed to obtain 
from the British Viceroy, on this pledge he had a right to 
rely; and we are utterly «nable to discover any sufficient 
ground for Lord Salisbury’s determination to annul this impor- 
tant condition of an existing treaty at that time. 
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It is worth while to suspend for a moment these remarks on 
current events, in order to contrast the present policy and 
language of the Government with that of Lord Canning in 
1857. On February 6 of that year, England being at war 
with Persia, a treaty was concluded with Dost Mohammed for 
the duration of that war. The Dost agreed to bring 18,000 
fighting men into the field. We agreed to pay him a lakh of 
rupees a month. British officers were to be stationed at 
Cabul, Candahar, Balkh, or elsewhere, to see that the subsidy 
was properly used, but for no other purpose; and these were 
to be withdrawn when the subsidy ceased. On this occasion 
Lord Canning left on record his strong opinion that ‘ our rela- 
‘ tions with Afghanistan should always remain on this footing, 
‘and never be extended to any other aid than that of money, 
‘ arms, and counsel.’ He held that ‘it would be an act of the 
‘ gravest imprudence for a British army to cross the frontier of 
‘ Afghanistan for the purpose of driving the Persian army from 
‘ Herat, since the inevitable consequence would be a rupture 
‘with the Afghans themselves, and would inflame the jealousy 
‘and hatred with which a large portion of the nation—and that 
‘ the most warlike portion—regard us ;’ and he added these re- 
markable and prophetic words: ‘ The appearance of one or 
‘two European officers at Cabul in the Ameer’s train was 
‘likely to raise in the minds of the people suspicion against 
‘himself as having sold them, and desire of vengeance against 
‘the Englishmen. Cabul is the focus of Afghan bigotry 
‘and antipathy to the English name; but these feelings are 
‘not confined to Cabul.’ It has been the fixed object and 
policy of all the Governors of India since Lord Ellenborough 
to efface the bitter recollections of the first Afghan war, and 
to dispel the suspicions which have never ceased to haunt the 
mind of the Afghans. Toa great extent this conciliatory policy 
of Lord Dalhousie, Lord Canning, Lord Lawrence, Lord 
Mayo, and Lord Northbrook had succeeded; when, unhappily, 
the total change of language and attitude originated by Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Lytton destroyed the work of thirty years 
ina moment. Yet the Government denied in the House of 
Lords that the policy of this country towards Afghanistan 
had been changed ; it has in fact been reversed. 

The fact is, however, clearly established that down to the 
time when Lord Northbrook left India, in April 1876, the 
Indian Government had not the least reason to suppose or 
believe that there were any Russian intrigues in Cabul con- 
nected with the Kaufmann correspondence or otherwise. Nor 
did Lord Salisbury and Lord Derby, in their communications 
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to the Russian Government from May: to November 1876, 
allude to the subject. In May 1876 Mr. Disraeli had said in 
Parliament that he saw no reason Russia should not conquer 
Tartary as England had conquered India—a declaration which 
was very well received at St. Petersburg, though Professor 
Martens now avers that it was solely made to throw dust in the 
eyes of Russia, and that the British Government were already 
bent on the conquest of Afghanistan! It is essential to bear 
in mind these dates, because causes have been assigned for the 
measures taken by ministers which belong in reality to a sub- 
sequent period. It was in 1875 that Lord Salisbury began 
to demand the admission of Residents, and in the later months 
of 1876 more decided steps were taken. Quetta was occupied by 
virtue of a treaty with the Ameer of Beloochistan. Consider- 
able forces and supplies were collected at Rawul Pindee, as if 
in view of a campaign in Central Asia; a bridge was projected 
over the Indus at Attock; and rumours of war became preva- 
lent. Whatever may have been the object of these prepara- 
tions, so inconsistent with the language held by Mr. Disraeli 
in the spring, and with the demeanour Lord Salisbury assumed 
towards General Ignatieff at the Conference of Constantinople 
in December, it is certain that they were regarded with appre- 
hension by Shere Ali, and that he was impressed with the 
belief that an attack on his own dominions was contemplated 
by the Viceroy. 

It is true that from this time the plot began to thicken on 
the Bosphorus, and the rebound of our antagonism to Russia 
in that quarter was at once felt to the furthest limits of Asia. 
In September 1876 Lord Lytton took alarm and reported 
that there were two Russian agents in Cabul, in violation of 
the understanding between the two courts. The British 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg remonstrated. Prince Gort- 
schakoff, M. de Giers, and General Kaufmanu all stoutly 
denied that any communications had been made to the Ameer 
beyond those of simple courtesy; but they declined to stop them. 
It is by no means certain that Shere Ali had responded to the 
advances made to him by General Kaufmann until after March 
1877, even if then, when the negotiations at Peshawur had been 
broken off. But in the spring of 1878, when the prospect of 
war became imminent, and our fleet had entered the Darda- 
nelles, preparations were made by the Russians for the advance 
of 15,000 men in three columns across the Oxus, besides a 
column of 4,000 men destiied to occupy Merv and the Akhal 
country. These military movements were going, on at the 
time when the Treaty of Berlin was signed. After that 
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occurrence M. de Giers affirmed that they were all immediately 
stopped, and that the political as well as the military precautions 
had been stopped also. 

The Russian mission to Cabul had started before the Treaty 
of Berlin was signed, though it reached its destination after 
that event. But the Russian Government certainly did not 
recall it; and at that time the Ameer was unquestionably 
entirely alienated from British interests and under Russian 
influence. But this was very much the result of the equivocal 
policy which had been pursued towards him. It is probable 
that the Ameer, disappointed in his hopes of obtaining from 
England a guarantee against his internal enemies, had made 
up his mind to side with Russia in the event of war; and 
although the conclusion of the Treaty of Berlin averted that 
catastrophe, the consequences of the position he had rashl 
assumed fell heavily on Shere Ali, who had made himself the 
enemy of one Power without securing the support of the 
other. 

An ultimatum was addressed to him by Lord Lytton, and 
hostilities ensued. It had never been supposed or contended 
by those who were most strongly opposed to the course taken 
by the Viceroy and the British Government that the advance 
of the British columns into Afghanistan would meet with any 
formidable military resistance. As it turned out, the re- 
sistance of the Afghans was even less than had been antici- 
pated. On no one point did they attempt to hold their ground. 
The difficulties the British army had to overcome were chiefly 
difficulties of transport ; and these were not inconsiderable, for 
the camels which were necessary for the purpose died by tens 
of thousands on the way in mountain passes to which they 
were ill adapted. To this must be added the peril arising 
from the wild and warlike tribes of hillsmen, who in all ages 
have held these passes, and who constantly threaten the lines 
of communication, both for troops and supplies, of armies 
passing either to the west or to the east through the moun- 
tains of Afghanistan. These were the only immediate obstacles 
to be overcome; but, though they have been overcome, they 
are not displaced or diminished. On the contrary, we learned by 
experience the excessive difficulty and great expense of moving 
large bodies of troops, with their supplies, through these passes; 
and we also learned that although the hill tribes might be chas- 
tised or bought off for a time, they could not be exterminated 
or subdued, and that, in the event of a reverse, they might at 
any future time threaten the lines of communication. Nor 
can this difficulty be underrated by those who know anything 
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of the country. After Captain Ruxton was killed in the 
Afreedee disturbances of 1867, it was proposed to invade and 
punish the offenders. General Wilde and Colonel Reynell 
Taylor were of opinion that 20,000 men would be required 
for the purpose. The same with the Afreedees of the Kohat 
Pass. Sir Charles Napier attacked them with scant success, 
Since then we have blockaded them, we have subsidised them, 
we have fought with them, we have tried every means to make 
them abide by their engagements, but with no permanent 
effect :— 


‘We may gather from these facts,’ said Sir John Lawrence, ‘ how 
our difficulties would be increased if we enlarged our border ;’ and he 
added, ‘I do not think that I exaggerate when I affirm that it would 
probably take the whole army of this presidency, British and native, to 
conquer and hold in subjection the hill-tribes along the north- 
western frontier of the Punjab; and even if we succeeded at the time 
we should only obtain many thousands of warlike and disaffected sub- 
jects, ready to break out at the first opportunity. If the border is now 
unsafe and unprotected, it would be a hundredfold more so under such 
a system.’ 


Although these may have been regarded as subordinate 
considerations, the importance of them may be inferred from 
the fact that, although the possession of the Kurum Valley 
and the Shutargardan Pass places our advanced outposts 
within 50 miles of Cabul, and was said to give us immediate 
command of that city, yet we learn that, when it becomes 
urgently necessary to tross the passes and to avenge the 
massacre of the British Envoy, four weeks elapsed before 
the advanced column approached the city, and meanwhile our 
convoys have been attacked by these mountaineers. At this 
period of the year, if the snows fall early, the Shutargardan 
Pass, which is one of great elevation, will shortly be closed. 
It is certainly impassable in winter. The most available bases 
for British columns operating in Afghanistan in all seasons 
of the year are by the Khyber Pass, or from the south, resting 
on Ghazni and Candahar; but even there the winter is ex- 
tremely severe, the tracks and passes are biocked with snow, 
and the climate is distressing if not fatal to the natives of 
the plains of India. 

The arguments of Lord Lawrence, Lord Northbrook, and the 
late Lord Sandhurst against the renewal of military operations 
in Afghanistan were not mainly founded on the immediate dif- 
ficulty of the enterprise. On the contrary, the campaign of 
General Pollock and General Nott in the autumn of 1842 
proved that a British army might readily advance on the 
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capital and occupy it. Sir Henry Rawlinson affirms that a 
small well-appointed British force might march triumphantly 
from one end of the country to the other, and this is probably 
true. But it was urged by the opponents of the war that the 
real difficulties of the situation would begin precisely when 
the military difficulties were past. And this prediction, 
founded on long experience and an intimate knowledge of the 
country and the people, has now been most thoroughly and 
unhappily verified. It is really inconceivable, if we had not 
the facts before us, that the officers, both civil and military, 
conducting these affairs, should have allowed themselves to 
repeat the very same mistakes of misplaced courage and con- 
fidence which proved fatal to Sir William Macnaghten and 
Sir Alexander Burnes nearly forty years ago. Sir Louis 
Cavagnari was undoubtedly an officer of extraordinary merit. 
He had acquired a complete knowledge of the native cha- 
racter. His name and influence were known and felt on the 
whole north-west frontier. In spirit and gallantry he stood 
in the first rank. He had shown skill and prudence in nego- 
tiation, and no greater loss could be sustained by the Crown 
than the cruel death of so eminent and able a public servant, 
clothed as he was at the time with the sacred character of a 
British Envoy. He was accompanied by a young Seotchman, 
Mr. Jenkyns, as his secretary, who had already given marks of 
the highest promise in the Indian service; he, too, fell a 
victim. Lieutenant Hamilton, of the Guides, who perished 
at the same time, was one of the bravest officers of the army, 
and had just earned the Victoria Cross for the extraordinary 
valour displayed by him in the action in which Major Wigram 
Battye was killed. Is it possible that so accomplished and ex- 
perienced a person as Cavagnari failed to perceive that the 
whole structure he had raised was built upon the sand? He 
treats Yakoob Khan as the undoubted sovereign and master 
of the country, and concludes a treaty with him as such, 
although scarcely a month elapses before it appears that this 
Ameer is not the master of his own troops, of his own capital, 
of his own palace. In the Bala Hissar itself a military revolt 
breaks out, which instantly assumes the character of an attack 
on the British Residency, but seems to stop there. What- 
ever may have been the conduct of Yakoob Khan, he unques- 
tionably failed in the courage and resolution he ought to have 
shown in defence of a foreign Envoy actually within the shelter 
of his own palace. But is it certain that Cavagnari did commit 
such a blunder as that which cost him his life? We have no 
evidence that he approved the policy he was instructed to 
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carry into execution; and we have strong reason to believe that 
he was not insensible to the dangers of his position and the pre- 
carious character of the treaty. Indeed it was obvious that the 
very measure taken to support Yakoob Khan by the presence, 
support, and control of British officers, would be fatal to his 
authority in the eyes of the most energetic part of the Afghan 
nation, and would therefore defeat the very object the 
British Government had in view. The Ameer was placed in 
the very same position as Shah Sooja in 1839, whom even the 
presence of an Anglo-Indian brigade failed to defend. No 
doubt the outrage on the Residency and the murder of the 
Envoy and his companions compel the British Government to 
take summary redress for such acrime. But against whom? 
It does not appear that the Ameer was a party to it, or even 
that the fanatical population of Cabul abetted it. If it was 
solely the act of the Heratee regiments clamorous for pay, and 
possibly worked upon by other means, in all probability long 
before the British columns arrive at Cabul the real crimi- 
nals (whom there is no one to identify) will have fled from the 
scene. 

The first reflection which this lamentable occurrence sug- 
gests to the mind is the imprudence, and possibly the fatal 
consequences, of placing British officers in outlying posts of 
observation, amongst tribes so barbarous that they have not 
even learned to respect the traditional character of an Envoy, 
and at so great a distance from our own frontiers that no force 
is at hand to protect them. Recent experience demonstrates 
that the reluctance of Shere Ali to receive British residents 
in the interior of his dominions, on the ground that he could 


not ensure the safety of their lives and property, was not un- . 


reasonable or insincere. In countries as uncivilised as Af- 
ghanistan, which resemble the state of Europe in the twelfth 
century, every man carries his life in his hand. The princes 
and nobles of the country fall victims, one after another, to 
domestic or tribal feuds; and it is preposterous to suppose that 
the law of nations, which protects the person of an ambassador, 
is understood or respected by a people of the most treacherous 
character, and in a land given over to secular anarchy and 
bloodshed. Sir Henry Rawlinson makes light of this diffi- 
culty. ‘ British officers,’ he says, ‘in outlying districts will 
* no doubt be regarded occasionally as troublesome interlopers; 
‘ but they are, as a rule, soon encircled with a halo of personal 
‘ affection, which, as far as they are individually concerned, is 
‘a better safeguard than sabres and bayonets.’ We have no 
doubt that Sir Louis Cavagnari was personally liked by many 
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of the Afghans to whom he was known, and he might be 
regarded as a friend of the Ameer, but this ‘halo of personal 
‘ affection’ had no effect in saving his life from a horde of 
mutinous soldiers ; and he was doubtless murdered, not because 
he was Cavagnari, but because he was the representative of 
Great Britain. It appears to us very doubtful whether it is right 
or politic to place a British officer, unsupported, in so perilous 
a position. Personally to himself it is one of great danger, 
and the services he may be able to render are considerably 
diminished by the uncertain tenure of his life; but politically 


* the consequences of the outrages to which he may be exposed 


are still more serious to the nation at large, since they can 
only be avenged and punished by the advance of an army and 
by acts of war. Sometimes, as in the case of poor Colonel 
Stoddart in Bokhara, they remain unpunished altogether from 
absolute inability to reach the country. Sometimes, as in 
the case of King Theodore, they compel us to invade such 
a hopeless country as Abyssinia. In the present instance, the 
presence of our Envoy in Cabul with a totally inadequate 
escort has cost the service a most valuable officer, and com- 
pels the Indian Government to re-open the campaign. Had 
there been a British agent in Herat, where disturbances broke 
out simultaneously, he would probably have shared the same 
fate. We should then have been told that nothing short of a 
march to Herat could efface the stain upon British honour; 
and we suppose that voices would have been raised, as indeed 
some voices are now raised, with consummate ignorance and 
presumption, to recommend the conquest and annexation of 
the whole of Afghanistan. Sir John Lawrence, in his ad- 
mirable Minute of November 25, 1868, which appears to us to 
contain the pith and marrow of the whole question, dwelt em- 
phatically on this point, and, after the recent outbreak at 
Cabul, the following passage will be read with increased in- 
terest :-— 

‘ As regards the appointment of a British agent in Cabul, I firmly 
adhere to the views which I expressed last October. I much prefer, 
whilst circumstances remain as they are, having native agents in such 
dangerous positions. I believe that native agents can efficiently per- 
form all the duties which we require, and that in some important 
particulars they are to be preferred to British officers. My belief is 
that Major Lumsden and the officers with the mission at Candahar in 
1857 were in great personal danger, and that so it will usually be 
with agents similarly situated, especially in times of commotion. Nay, 
more, I am persuaded that they were utterly helpless, and in a condi- 
tion of practical imprisonment. They could have done more at 
Peshawur than they could at Candahar. A native would not be in 
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personal danger in such a case, and we could make friends and acquire 
influence and information in a manner impossible for a European.’ 

The conclusion we draw from all this is that the presence of 
British officers in these outlying posts, which has been so 
peremptorily urged, is a very doubtful advantage, and is emi- 
nently calculated to lead us much further than we intend to 
go. For as Prince Gortschakoff very justly remarked in his 
well-known circular of November 21, 1864, the difficulty is in 
these wild countries and unsettled territories where to stop. 

For these reasons, strengthened by recent experience, and 
by the very serious and embarrassing position in which we now 
find ourselves, we adhere more firmly than ever to the views 
expressed by the late Lord Sandhurst in these pages, when he 
reviewed the policy and the plans propounded by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, which have since become the vis motrix of the 
Government. We appear to have plunged into a turbulent 
ocean of anarchy and warfare; and nothing that could happen 
beyond our own frontiers could be so injurious to the safety 
and welfare of the Indian Empire as the extension of our mi- 
litary operations into these agitated and sterile regions. We 
cannot find words to express our astonishment that what the 
Duke of Argyll calls the lesson on foreign policy impressed 
on the Anglo-Indian mind by that solitary horseman who on 
January 13, 1842, staggered half unconscious into the gate of 
Jellalabad, should have been forgotten. The very scene has 
been brought again before us this year by the vivid conception 
and the truthful hand of one of our most accomplished artists, 
To those who remember those painful events, which the Duke 
of Wellington declared to have given a shock to our power 
and influence throughout the East, we should have thought it 
unnecessary to repeat the precept not to attempt interference 
in the affairs of Afghanistan. And if foreign intervention 
was apprehended in that country, we could wish no worse 
punishment to a mortal enemy than that he should involve 
himself in the maze of perils and ditiiculties which we have 
not had the sense to avoid. 

One of the cardinal points which ought never to be lost sight 
of in dealing with the affairs of Afghanistan, and which was 
long ago laid down by the most competent authority, is that 
whatever foreigner enters the country and attempts to control 
it, will before long have the Afghans against him. If the 
Russian Envoy had now been at Cabul, and not the British, he 
would probably have been the victim. If the Russians had 
ever sent troops into the country, which it would not be easy 
for them to do, the Afghans would soon have found out who 
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was the enemy and the invader. By making war on Shere 
Ali, by causing his flight and death, and above all by exacting 
cessions of territory in the treaty of peace (against which 
Yakoob Khan strenuously protested), we have now turned the 
hostile passions of the nation and its chiefs against ourselves. 
It follows that no one whom we may put on the throne of 
Afghanistan under existing circumstances is likely to be 
accepted by the people, who have a dread of foreign inter- 
ference; and if we are to carry out the policy of reducing Af- 
ghanistan to the condition of a subordinate State, it must be 
held by a British army. Against such a resolution we pro- 
test in the strongest terms; and we cannot conceive that this 
is a policy approved even by the present ministers of the 
Crown, or one which they would dare to present to the sanc- 
tion of Parliament. The reasons against it are, in our opinion, 
numerous, manifold, and conclusive. 

The military occupation of such a territory as Afghanistan 
would demand a large force, probably of not less than 30,000 
men, which must consist of English or of Indian troops, or of 
both, for at least a third of the force must be European. It 
is impossible, consistently with the safety of India, to reduce 
the forces there by anything like this amount. Therefore an 
addition must be made to the European establishment in Asia 
and to the Indian army itself, which would be in the highest 
degree inconvenient. Even then the permanent employment, 
beyond the natural frontier of India, of troops raised in Hin- 
dostan, is open to serious objections. It must always be re- 
membered that the internal security of India itself is the first 
object, and that no diminution of the military strength by 
which that vast Empire is held in peaceful subjection can for a 
moment be contemplated. 

And if this is to be done, from what sources are the expenses 
of such an occupation to be defrayed? Is the British tax- 
payer to be asked at this time to increase his contributions to 
the military establishments of the Empire in order to garrison 
Cabul or Candahar, or to advance upon Herat? Can India, 
whose finances are already strained to the last excess by 
wars, famines, and public works, and where the agents of the 
Treasury are at their wits’ end to meet the current expenses 
—can India be burdened with the cost of a most onerous de- 
pendency? As for Afghanistan itself, it is notoriously one of 
the poorest countries in the world; the revenue of Shere Ali was 
said not to exceed 400,000/.; such a province can never repay 
the cost of military occupation er government. To engage in 
such an undertaking would be ruinous alike to the army and to 
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the finances of India; and we should commit the folly of sacri- 
ficing and wasting the vital resources of the Empire itself in 
a wild effort to cover a part of its frontier which is not 
exposed to any probable attack or palpable danger. Our true 
strength in India consists in the good government of the 
country; and there can be no greater mistake than to exhaust 
the energies and resources of the administration on the costly 
enterprises of an adventurous policy beyond our frontier. 

Colonel Malleson relates in the introductory chapter of the 
volume before us, which is in truth the most useful part of 
his book, that the Ameer Dost Mohammed, when he left 
Calcutta in 1841 to resume the throne of Cabul, observed 
to the Governor-General of India: ‘ I have seen a great deal 
‘ of your government since I came to India. Your forts, your 
‘ arsenals, your ships are all admirable. I have been down to 
* Calcutta and have been astonished with your wealth, your 
‘ palaces, your marts, and your mint; but to me the most 
‘ wonderful thing of all is, that so wise and wealthy a nation 
‘ could ever have entertained the project of occupying such a 
‘country as Cabul, where there is nothing but rocks and 
‘ stones.’ Still more strange is it that forty years later there 
should still be persons who see in this occupation of Cabul the 
safety of India. Colonel Malleson himself, in spite of his 
faithful but unattractive picture of the country, speaks of the 
predominance of British influence in the lands immediately 
beyond the British frontier as an object of primary importance; 
and there are not wanting writers in the public press and 
authors of graver works who are perpetually urging on the 
Government the virtual annexation of these territories. Some 
persons appear to imagine that it is possible to reduce Afgha- 
nistan to the condition of the protected States of Hindostan, 
apparently unconscious that the geographical position, the 
authority of the native courts, the character of the people, and 
the circumstances of the case, are all totally dissimilar. Others, 
still bolder, would place British garrisons in Candahar, Ghazni, 
Cabui, and even Herat, in outlying posts five hundred or 
even seven hundred miles from their base; and they argue as 
if the presence of these detachments, separated from each other 
by deserts and mountains, would hold in subjection three or 
four millions of the most warlike, turbulent, and independent 
tribes in Asia. 

These schemes appear to us to imply a profound ignorance 
of what is really meant by Afghanistan. Geographically, it 
is a vast country, which extends, with its dependencies, from 
the frontier of Persia to the Indus. Its frontiers are imper- 
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fectly defined, for they are fringed with tribes who claim at 
least a semi-independence. With these outlying districts of im- 
perfect allegiance all the rulers of the kingdom have from time 
to time carried on warfare. The first act of Yakoob Khan was 
to send troops against the ruler of Badakshan. Even if we were 
masters of Afghanistan we should succeed to these quarrels, and 
find ourselves directly at variance with Russia for the possession 
of conterminous territory. Historically, the Afghan monarchy 
has alternately swelled into a great power, under the guidance 
of some powerful chief, who bore his victorious banners to 
Ispahan or to Delhi; or again it has shrunk into narrower 
dimensions, torn by the internal wars and crimes which have 
scarcely ever ceased to divide the branches of the Baruckzye 
clans and the several provinces into contending factions. Both 
territorially and socially there is no part of the Asiatic con- 
tinent or of the globe which it is less desirable to occupy or 
more difficult to govern; for in one point at least the whole 
population is agreed, as was said to Mountstuart Elphinstone 
long ago by an aged Afghan chief—in hatred of the stranger 
and in religious fanaticism. The same reasons which render 
the occupation of Afghanistan so undesirable and impracticable 
to ourselves, would operate with still greater force against the 
invasion and occupation of the country by any other power, 
whose base of operations must necessarily be far more remote. 
Indeed, the more we reflect on the subject, the more we are 
convinced that the idea of converting Afghanistan into a safe 
and solid basis of approach and attack against our Indian pos- 
sessions is totally visionary; and that if ever it were tried 
it would end in a calamitous failure. Moreover, this appre- 
hension is totally at variance with the declarations of Lord 
Beaconsfield himself, who sought to justify the policy of the 
Government by the assurance that when we had acquired what 
he termed a * scientific frontier,’ the sense of insecurity on the 
north-west would vanish. We have obtained the scientific 
frontier: that is, we are now masters of both ends of the chief 
passes leading to the Indus. These we can, and shall, hold 
without much difficulty or expense. But if there be any 
value in the scientific frontier, it ought to place us, and we 
believe that it does place us, in a position of absolute security, 
whatever may happen beyond it. India has now the strongest 
natural frontier of any country in the world. To go one step 
beyond that line is to weaken our position. Carry the frontier 
as far as you will, there is always territory, and possibly hos- 
tile territory, beyond it. On military grounds it is contrary to 
all principle to advance in front of your true base, in order to 
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give your enemy the advantage of meeting you halfway. It 
can hardly be argued that extended lines of operation, reaching 
to Candahar and Herat, offer the same impregnable means 
of resistance which we possess in the passes of our own 
mountains. 

Nothing is more deluding than the use of metaphorical lan- 
guage. Candahar, we are told, is the key of Beloochistan 
and the Bholan Pass; Herat is the key of Candahar; Merv 
is the key of Herat; and all these are the keys of India. 
Such keys are at an amazing distance from the lock. We very 
much doubt whether the possession of any place whatever, 
seven hundred or five hundred miles from the extreme frontier 
it is intended to reach, and separated from it by trackless 
wastes, often without food or water, can afford any appreciable 
assistance to the advance of anarmy. We should much rather 
encounter such an invading army at the end of its journey 
than at the first stages of it. But even in the first stages 
there is the same tendency to underrate the difficulties and to 
overrate the results of such enterprises. 

A very instructive example at this moment occurs to us. 
The Russians, we are told, were resolved to march against the 
Turkomans, and in the direction of Merv. An-army of 
20,000 men was collected at Chilishlar, under General Lazareff, 
in June. The cost of the campaign was estimated at no less 
than a million sterling. It was to march 450 miles through an 
enemy’s country to Merv—no slight undertaking, planting a 
line of posts in the rear of its advance. For supplies this 
army was mainly dependent on the goodwill of the Shah of 
Persia, whose territory it was to outflank and encompass. 
The troops have suffered torments from heat, from insects, 
from privations, from disease. The commander of the expedi- 
tion has died miserably. The advanced guard has scarcely 
moved one hundred miles from its base, and has fought an inde- 
cisive action with considerable loss; and in short no result has 
yet been attained commensurate to these vast preparations. 

Should not this teach us that it is as well to wait a little 
until we see the results of these extravagant and costly enter- 
prises, before we take alarm and anticipate them? Our own 
opinion is that the deeper the Russians plunge into the deserts 
and fastnesses and wild tribes of Central Asia, the more they 
will have reason to repent it ; and, far from obtaining any solid 
political advantage, the more they will waste the financial and 
military resources of the Emprre, which are not at this time 
superabundant. As for these demonstrations at a distance of a 
thousand miles from our own frontier being regarded as acts of 
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aggression directed against India, the notion is so preposterous 
that we venture to say, with perfect confidence in our own 
strength and resources within our own frontiers, let-who will 
attempt to attack us. Nemo me impune lacessit. Our weakness 
begins when we step beyond them. We very much prefer to 
these suggestions of exaggerated caution and nervous timidity 
the vigorous language of one of the most powerful rulers of 
India, used by him at a time when Great Britain was actually 
at war with the Russian Empire. 


‘ That if, said Lord Dalhousie in 1854 in a letter to one of the 
ministers of that day, ‘ Russia should invade India with all the power 
she can command at present, her army would be exterminated, even if 
it ever reached the borders of India, is quite certain; that India is 
capable, and ever will be capable, so long as England shall remain 
what she is among the Powers of the world, to drive back any invasion 
that all the power of Russia, Persia, and Central Asia combined could 
bring against our western jrontier, I feel as confident in affirming as I 
do of my own existence ; and I should wish for no better lot than that 
such an invasion should be led by the Emperor in person, and that I 
should be the Governor-General when it came.’ 


However much we may differ from Sir Henry Rawlinson as 
to the probability of the ‘ advance of the Russian troops (under 
‘ General Lazareff) towards the great centre of interest at 
‘ Herat,’ we agree with him as-to ‘ the importance of the 
‘ Russian factor in our dealings with the Afghan question,’ 
and we have more than once expressed the same opinion that 
‘this factor was the essential element of the whole transac- 
‘tion.’ The Afghans are of very little interest or importance 
to British India, except in as far as they may become the in- 
struments of Russian aggression or intrigue. M. de Martens, 
writing at St. Petersburg, says candidly enough that when the 
British Government had asked for six millions to prepare for 
war, it was high time for Russia to make similar preparations ; 
and even after the signature of the Treaty of Berlin, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson observes that ‘ Russia, although restrained from 
‘ active hostility against ingland by the European pacification 
guaranteed under that treaty, did nevertheless, in disregard 
of the spirit of it, contemplate a continued adverse pressure 
upon India, through the establishment of a strong political 
influence in the countries south of the Oxus—Herat, Cabul, 
and Badakshan being the positions to which her attention 
was especially directed as the most favourable standpoints for 
maintaining and directing an insurrectionary propaganda.’ 
But whatever construction be put on the intentions of the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg, of which the Russian mission to 
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Cabul was the most ostensible expression, we think they may be 
regarded from another point of view; and that if the serious 
danger to India, which is contemplated by Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son, exists, or existed at all, it should be dealt with in a totally 
different manner. He looks at the question from the Asiatic 
side, we from the European. In a word, the true ‘ objective’ 
towards which we conceive all the diplomatic and military move- 
ments of Russia to be directed is not Calcutta, but Constanti- 
nople. Had it not been for the resolute opposition of England 
to the Treaty of San Stefano, and for the presence of the British 
fleet in the Sea of Marmora, it is now acknowledged by the 
Russians themselves that Constantinople would have been 
occupied by their troops. But for the timely, though pacific, 
intervention of England, in which she met with but little sup- 
port from the other European Powers, it is highly probable 
that this catastrophe would have occurred. Before the 
certainty of a war with England, Russia recoiled; and by the 
same influence she was compelled to submit the preliminaries 
of San Stefano to the revision and sanction of Europe. 

Under these circumstances it was not unnatural that the 
Court of St. Petersburg should avail itself of any means it 
might possess to harass the British Government. Two means 
were employed. The first was a national subscription for the 
purchase of American vessels to prey upon our maritime trade, 
which, it was supposed, would alarm our shipping interest; 
but as no war broke out, this scheme was fruitless. The 
second was ‘the adverse pressure on India,’ of which Sir 
Henry Rawlinson speaks. In other words, it seems to have 
been the desire of Russia to show us that if we could prevent 
her from occupying Constantinople, she could cause us some 
alarm and uneasiness on our north-western frontier. 

If the questions arising between Russia and England in 
Central Asia stood alone, and if both Powers were equally 
determined to adhere in perfect good faith to such arrange- 
ments as might be made between them, we should agree with 
Professor Martens that the interests they have in common in 
those regions are far more important than the interests which 
are at variance and in opposition. We deprecate, as strongly 
as he can do, a conflict between two civilised empires over a 
barbarous territory, which can only be an incumbrance to 
either of them ; and we should be glad to think that by mutual 
agreement the rights of these Powers, now bordering so closely 
on one another, could be detérmined. That is what Lord 
Clarendon endeavoured to do in his famous interview with 
Prince Gortschakoff at Heidelberg; and although the British 
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Government of that day showed no excessive sensitiveness or 
irritability on the advance of the Russians into Khiva, it must 
be acknowledged that we have but little reason to rely in future 
on similar promises, even when they proceed from statesmen 
as eminent as Count Brunnow and Count Schouvaloff, who 
probably have but little control over the Russian columns in 
Central Asia. It is well known to all the world that the 
English people regard their Indian Empire with what the Duke 
of Argyll calls a passionate pride and a passionate jealousy— 
to which must be added a passionate alarm, whenever its 
security is threatened, however remotely. This jealousy and 
these apprehensions are foolish and unmanly sentiments. The 
British empire in India does not stand on such insecure 
foundations; and the British people are never so ridiculous as 
when they distrust their own strength. But it is precisely by 
means of these sentiments that foreign Powers, antagonistic to 
Great Britain, think they can work upon the British public 
and counteract.our political influence. If Russia is advanc- 
ing, as Sir Henry Rawlinson believes, by sap and parallels, 
against the outworks of the Indian Empire, it is because 
she conceives that to be our vulnerable point, and that she 
can there effect a diversion from the strong grasp opposed 
to her in Europe. This theory may be brought to a very 
simple test. Is it not evident that if England withdrew 
her opposition to the advance of Russia towards the Bos- 
phorus and. Asia Minor—if she consented to the overthrow 
and partition of the Ottoman Empire—we should hear no 
more of Russian designs on Central Asia? The pressure 
Russia seeks to bring to bear on us in India is simply the 
counterpoise of the pressure we bring to bear on her in Europe; 
and it is not impossible that she may have adopted this policy 
in the hope that it will one day induce us to come to terms. 
If the Asiatic question stood alone, that might not be difficult; 
but the Asiatic question involves interests of a very different 
order. Our conclusion on this part of the subject is that, 
although the entire horizon of Europe is dark and lowering, 
Russia was never less powerful or less to be feared than at the 
present moment. With internal disaffection, with exhausted 
finances, with a disordered army, and without any secure 
alliance, for that of Germany appears to have failed her,* she 





* This is not the place to discuss the change recently effected in the 
politics of Europe by the close alliance of the Courts of Berlin and 
Vienna, to the exclusion of their former confederate. But it would 
seem to imply, if we may hazard a conjecture, that Prince Bismarck at 
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is in no condition to attack any of the great Powers of the 
world ; and none of them have, certainly, anything to gain by 
attacking her. But if the Indian Empire were ever seriously 
assailed or endangered by any European Power, it is not in 
Central Asia that it must be defended. It would be an ab- 
surdity for England to select a theatre of operations in a part 
of the globe where her naval strength would be powerless. If 
India were attacked, it must be defended in Europe, not by 
outlying garrisons or regiments of sepoys, but by the fleets of 
Britain. 

At present, however, a much easier task lics before us, and 
we may confine our remarks to Afghanistan. The columns 
already advancing under General Roberts and General Stew- 
art are quite powerful enough to crush any military resistance ; 
and we may assume that the mutinous Heratee regiments, 
which have committed so barbarous a crime, will ere long be 
punished, if indeed they have not already vanished from the 
scene. Beyond that point our present information scarcely 
allows us to proceed. But all former experience warns us not 
to attempt to establish and maintain a government in Cabul 
under foreign influence, for, as the Dost told Sir John Law- 
rence in 1841, ‘it is the earnest desire of all Afghans that we 
‘ should not interfere in their quarrels, but should allow them 
‘ to manage their own concerns and to fight out and settle their 
‘own domestic broils in their own way.’ Having, therefore, 
avenged or punished the outrage at Cabul, the best precedent 
we can follow is that of Lord Ellenborough in 1842, who 
withdrew the troops as rapidly as he had pushed them forward, 
and fell back on the Khyber Pass. In Candahar the position 
is less difficult ; the population are less hostile to foreigners ; the 
climate is good; supplies are more abundant ; and it might not 
be undesirable to retain our hold for some short space of time 
on that part of the country. The presence of an English 
garrison in Candahar might possibly avert the outbreak of a 
sanguinary conflict between the various pretenders to the 
throne. Candahar was the capital of the Afghan monarchy 





length recognises the importance of maintaining the influence of united 
Germany on the whole course of the Danube and in the adjacent pro- 
vinces; that he may hope to turn the tide of German emigration to 
those countries; and that, in the event of the continued decay of the 
Ottoman Empire, Germany would support the House of Austria in 
establishing its authority over QRastern Europe. Such a policy would 
be fatal to the designs of Russia ; but it would merit the support of the 
other great Powers, as being perhaps the best solution of a difficult 
problem. 
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in its brightest days, and may still play a considerable part in 
the history of the country. But, in our judgment, nothing 
should divert the British Government from a fixed resolution 
to take no permanent part, either military or civil, in the inter- 
nal affairs of Afghanistan ; to seek to exercise no control over 
its rulers, whoever they may be, as long as they are indepen- 
dent; and to rest secure within our own frontier, whatever 
storms may agitate the ocean beyond it. All these arguments 
have been used and put forward with an authority we cannot 
pretend to equal in the Minutes bearing on the confidential 
Memorandum of Sir Henry Rawlinson of 1868, which were 
transmitted to England on January 4, 1869, and are to be 
found in the Afghan Correspondence, p. 43 e¢ seg. Though 
written ten years ago, those Minutes are the most complete 
guide to the critical events of the present day, and they cannot 
be too carefully studied by those who have to steer a course 
through these difficulties. We shall conclude this article by a 
short extract.from the opinion of that illustrious Viceroy, 
whose vast experience and sound judgment laid down the lines 
of policy from which we ought never to have departed. Lord 
Lawrence spent: the last months of his life in earnest but un- 
availing protests against the interference of the Government 
in the affairs of Afghanistan; and his recorded writings still 
address us with the solemnity of a voice from the tomb. 


‘It appears to me that it will always be found exceedingly difficult 
for any extended period to maintain a united and strong government 
in Afghanistan. The genius of the chiefs and people, as evinced in 
the independent Pathan communities of the border, is evidence to this 
effect. A chief may now and then arise who may for a time unite the 
different provinces under one rule, but when he has passed away the 
tendency will again be separation. With the single exception of the 
pressure of a common enemy, and even this circumstance will not 
always avail, there appear to be no ties to bind the Afghans together. 
The history of the country is a history of anarchy and civil war. The 
Suddozai brothers were always each other’s worst enemies. Ameer 
Dost Mahomed Khan had the advantage of succeeding to a family 
which was hated and despised. He was at feud with some of his 
brothers with whom he waged war, and whom he expelled the country. 
He had the utmost difficulty in controlling the others. He barely 
maintained a semblance of order to the end of his life. Long before 
his death everyone had foreseen, he had himself predicted, commotion, 
conflict, and war to the death between his own sons. Can there be 
really a hope that we can bind together such discordant elements? Is 
there any chief likely to come to the front whom it would be right for 
us to maintain in full power over the country? . . . But any serious 
attempt to restrain Russia’s advance by active measures on our part in 
Afghanistan would seem to me certainly to lead to a policy resulting 
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in our eventual occupation of that country, as was the case in 1838. 
Most people would, I think, deprecate this result, and would affirm 
that this is the last object they desire. Nevertheless, the real point is, 
whether an interference in the affairs of Afghanistan, however moderate 
and limited in character in the first instance, is, or is not, likely to lead 
to such a result.’ 


The latest intelligence from the seat of war, which arrives 
at the moment we close this number, confirms our anticipation 
of the military success of the British forces; and we rejoice 
that the battle of Charasiab has dispersed the insurgent Afghan 
troops, and added fresh lustre to our arms. But the political 
difficulty of the situation remains unaltered. The country, we 
are told, is ‘ seething ;’ and even the safety of the army is due 
solely to its superiority in the field. This victory, and the 
occupation of Cabul itself, do not therefore change in any 
respect the view we take of these transactions. 





. CCCIX. will be published in January, 1880. 
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